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DRESSER PACIFIC ROOTS-CONNERSVILLE 
blowers, gas pumps gas turbines 





Dresser is everywhere in the 


WORLD ¢ POWER 


Steam-electric, nuclear or hydro-electric — the world of power is served by Dresser 
penstock couplings, Pacific boiler feed pumps, Roots-Connersville blowers, and 
Clark compressors. All are products developed and engineered by Dresser com- 
panies, as are Dresser-Ideco electric substations, custom-built to suit the power dis- 
tribution needs of utilities or manufacturing and processing plants. SIE electronic 
instrumentation has applications within the realm of power, as do Clark gas engines 
and gas turbines. » Serving the world of power throughout the world, the inter- 
company teamwork of all Dresser companies makes available to customers their 
combined global experience, manufacturing facilities, research engineering 
services. # Although companies within the Dresser group are identified by different 


names, the spirit of service is the same. You can rely on the products and technical 
services of Dresser... anywhere in the world. 


INTERNATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
ARGENTINA: Dresser A. G., Viamonte 867, Buenos Aires 


FRANCE: Dresser (France) S. A., 37 Avenue d’lena, Paris 16 
ITALY: Dresser Italy, S.p.A., Piazza Cavour 3, Milan 
Republic National | s4EXICO: Dresser A. G., Paseo de !a Reforma 95-1102, Mexico City 4 
Bank Building | swiTZERLAND: Dresser A. G., Mahlebachstrasse 43, Zirich 
DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. VENEZUELA: Dresser A. G., Edificio Radio Continente, 6° Piso, Ave. Mexico, 
Los Caobos, Caracas 
Agents in the principal cities of the world 


Equipment and technical services for the oil, gas, chemical, electronic and other industries 





SECOND CLASS POSTAGE FOR THE ECONOMIST PAID AT NEW YORK. N.Y. 
Published weekly every Saturday, fifty-two times a year in London, England 
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‘In The Economist this Week — May 20, 1961 
fea SP a Ra AERAY SAR SESE FD DC aS ERP NTS, Vey Pee ee ted, EGE TEP EW ARAL PO BEE FRPP § EP PEO ALT ONY PEEL ———) 
, Sluggishly and discordantly the Laos conference at Geneva has 
ee i 
; INT ERNATIO NAL at last got off the ground, but American reluctance to rub elbows 4 
¢ with the Chinese is a reminder of how embarrassing these inter- 
i EVE OF EVIAN : national encounters may be (p. 785). re 
, This week many roads lead to—and from—Evian, where the General de Gaulle’s visit to Bonn may lose some of its glamour 2 
: Franco-Algerian peace talks start on Saturday: to loftier encounters (p. 787). ‘ 
; Peace. The end of the Algerian war would relieve France, and = Twenty African countries have agreed to co-operate (p. 766). " 
: its allies too, of an incalculable burden. The negotiations will be a: 
E hard and long; only if they succeed will France be able to turn) American Recovery * 
i to its other problems (p. 753). The United States economy is recovering with more ebullience \ 
7 Politics. The health of the Fifth Republic is dangerously depen- than had been expected and a new boom is perhaps in the making 2 
; dent on the solitary majesty of General de Gaulle. No provision (p. 777). ; 
° has been made for the day when France will have to do without The improvement in the balance of payments has given the 2 
* hime (p. 757). The French communist party hopes to profit. when Administration an opportunity to make changes in the laws affect- z 
“ the gaullist tide recedes, and M. Thorez, unlike the general, has a 
g ; we y ing the gold reserves (p. 778). 
~ taken the precaution of appointing a crown prince (p. 788). ; as = 
Trade unions have been holding up work on missile bases (p. 783) © 
o : Economics. The successful French mixture of free trade and and on railway mergers (p. 783) : 
planning provides a lesson for Britain (p. 758). . * x 
5 
hs ° . > 
: Settlers’ Fears: Kenya settlers have no confidence in Whitehall. 4% 
} Brink of Europe Mr Macleod’s dilemma is to know how many European farmers { 
* Mr Heath has told Parliament why Britain should join the Euro- will stay on in Kenya and how many might be acceptatle (p. 788).  % 
® pean common market, but has still not committed the Govern- —_ But unless a compensation scheme is proposed soon, there may be ® 
¢ ment to the plunge (p. 760). renewed trouble (p. 766). ¢ 
‘ Is agriculture an obstacle ? (p. 754). * ‘i 
¢ American views on Asia’s sale of textiles, and on African exports oe a rag change : Se ee A - Pa , 
:, of food, may help Britain to solve its difficulties with the Common- f ee ee . 1 Pes x - ae tea pint f eer . ; 
4 wealth if it joins the Six (p. 761). amiliar difficulties remain (p. 7 )e ¢ loss of a government in : 
° Lebanon may save the skin of a British institution (p. 765). ; 
* 
% ; Brief Encounters, and Less Brief : 
: Eastern Defence : Both Siam (p. 791) and Australia (p. 792) are 
“If Mr Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev meet in Vienna they will — concerned over developmients in Laos and their effect on Seato. ‘ 
ts ¢ have avoided the usual summit build-up—and may therefore But both countries probably believe that their ultimate security ¢ 
% avoid the usual summit let-down (p.: 760). lies in unilateral agreements with the United States. The change ; 
Mr Kennedy has used his ceremonial visit to Ottawa to sound out of regime in South Korea reveals the country’s basic problems © 
» the Canadians on their Latin American ae (p. 787). (p. 761). 
Be TYR ee eh eNO ste aa! TP CB ong 88 TEE AS Seat EA ET EB PBR OSTEND PORE ED A REI WE IE UI 
R : 
b y oO NIE = Status Symbcls ? 
Polli Sterling : The Bank lets exchange rates slip (p. 805). 4 
: —_s Bernstein on Triffin’s plan for payments—Letters (p. 769). ‘ 
Labour’s recovery is confirmed by the borough council elections ; : oo : 
) (p. 796) ; but the party has slipped in Birmingham, and been justly meee a, problem for Rolls-Royce (p. 810). Low line for , 
t deserted in Nottingham (p. 797). P- : 
? Packing Likely Openings 
f On the bench ® Plastics: Wide horizons but thin margins ahead for poly pro- 
te d . 801). 
‘, Local governments’ selection of their aldermen rests not so much ae i m) 
3 on sharp practice as on shaky tradition (p. 755). ., Brewing: Some brewers cannot withstand the round of mergers 3 
y Oo in isolation (p. 809). 
~ On the ground ‘6 : , 
; Scotland’s riewest new town shows a dangerous trend towards - Banking : Doors open earlier, but still close too soon (p. 814). 
= overcrowding (p. 798). Possitle Clocures? 
‘ Prying ‘ hos ae Bush fliers are buzzing up the business of established 
* The Radcliffe inquiry into security will have to tread warily ene Te Sigs 
* on the shifting ground of civil liberties (p. 762). Coal: ee Tugendhat = 7 re * the controversy over 
¥ Erring Health Service doctors need not be publicly named ; but eae of energy .(p..809). = . — terges-—Letters (p. 769). 
~ they can be privately boycotted (p. 766). Television : No room for medium-sized producers (p. 812). A 
‘“« A United Nations Association canvass on disarmament may light ; Civergem Wier of colour vison (p. 888) b 
\ a fuse under Mr Gaitskell @. 9 Detailed contents on page 753 4 
Rota AT SS CATO? Se TSLENS 4 * 
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Setting a standard— 


Walpamur Quality Paints set the standard by which others are judged. 
Constant laboratory and practical tests at every stage of manufacture 
ensure the superlative quality of their colour, finish and durability. 
Moreover with Branches covering the country and factories overseas in 
Canada, Australia, South Africa, East Africa and Eire, The Walpamur Company 
provides a service that is unrivalled throughout the world. 


WALPAMUR QUALITY PAINTS 


—the standard by which others are j udged 
THE WALPAMUR COMPANY LIMITED 
DARWEN & LONDON 


Paints, Enamels and Varnishes for every possible need 


OVERSEAS FACTORIES IN CANADA, AUSTRALIA, SOUTH AFRICA, EAST AFRICA, EIRE 
w1043 
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experience... 


You pay no more for the pleasure of 
flying Pan American, yet included 
in your ticket is Pan American’s 
priceless extra: experience. 

Pan American has the largest fleet 
of over-ocean jets, the most million- 
mile pilots, 33 years of world-wide 
leadership. And to date, Pan Am has 
carried over 1,250,000 international 
jet passengers—far more than any 
other airline in the world. This ez- 
perience is why so many people 
choose Pan American. 
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Pan Am has more million-mile pilots than any other airline 
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Choose Pan Am... relax with the world’s most experienced airline 


Today, Pan Am offers the greatest 
jet frequency between Europe and 
the U.S.A. And still more convenient 
for you, Pan Am Jets serve better 
than 20 cities in Europe, 11 in the 
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FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 

FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 

WORLOD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


U.S.A. A choice of first-class Presi- 
dent Special or low-fare Rainbow 
Economy service on every flight. 
Your Travel Agent will be happy 
to help you with your reservations. 

































For insulation either thermal or 
acoustic—in aircraft, ships, 
rolling-stock, road vehicles, 
industry, or the home— 

the best all round material is... 
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FIBREGLASS LIMITED, ST. HELENS, LANCS. ST. HELENS 4022 
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Reading to chill your spine and raise your hair is one thing: 
hearing sudden bumps and groans of anguish in your own 
home is another that will certainly follow if your wife trips 
over the Baskerville hound lying dog-eared in a corner or 
finds the House of Usher fallen in the middle of her house- 
work. Then she’s liable to turn your spectres out lock, stock 
and barrel—and no poltergeist could compete with that! 
Keep your family phantoms harmless (and unharmed) in a 
Minty bookcase. Neat and elegant, with sliding glass doors 
to keep out the dust, it will allow your ghosts to material- 
ise into an orderly gathering so that your wife can.do her 
housekeeping without that haunted look in her eyes: 
Minty bookcases are sectional, se they can grow toaccom- 
modate every member of the spirit world, from Hamilet’s 

father to the whole household of Borley Grange. They can 
be started from:£10.16.0d,—or oh deferred térmis if you wish: 


Only at. Minty Centres can you’see and buy Minty book- , 


cases (and furniture). These Centres are-situated so that 
Minty is within reasonably easy reach of most people; but 
if for any reason you can’t call, Minty will be glad to send 
you catalogues and full details of ordering by post. Write to 
Dept.E14, Minty Ltd., 44-45 High Street, Oxford. 


make for your 


for bookcases that grow on you 


Oxford (Head Office): 44-45 High St.; Belfast: Hanna & Browne Ltd.; 
Birmingham : 186 Corporation St.; Bournemouth: J. J. Allen Ltd.; Bristol: 
50 Park St.; Cardiff: David Morgan Ltd.; Chelmsford: Bonds Ltd.; 
Cheltenham: Sthirers & Lances Ltd.; Coventry: John Anslow Ltd.: 
Edinburgh: C. & J. Brown Ltd.; Glasgow : 556 Sauchiehal! St.; marneey : 
Lovell & b ae Ltd.; Hull: Hammonds Ltd.; Ipswich: Footman Pretty Ltd.; 
Jersey: A. de Gruchy Ltd,; Leeds: Shell House, Eastgate; Lianelly: Pugh 
Bros. Ltd.; London: 123 Victoria St., S.W.1; Manchester: 7-9 Royal Exchange 
Arcade; Newcastle-Upon-Tyne: W. €. Harker Ltd.; Nerthampton: Jefiery 
Sons Ltd.; .; Norwich: Trevor Page Ltd.; Nottingham: Hopewells Ltd.; 
Plymouth: E. Dingle Ltd.; Reading: Holmes ‘ 
Sheffietd: John Walsh Ltd.; Seuthsea: Handiey’s 
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SILENTLY 
at less cost than ever before 


In one room, or every room, the new TEMKON, floor-mounted, @ It's the World's quietest room air conditioner 
room air conditioner, silently, unobtrusively, keeps air cool and 
fresh, maintains the staff at peak efficiency all day. 

With a Temkon air conditioner in every room the cost is still 


@ Unobtrusive slim-line construction and a duo-tone finish 
ensure that it will blend with any office decor 


30%, to 50% Jess than that of a central installation. @ —And this unit heats as well 
"iain regia capeaammamsmarneaa eee, ianmen a 
| | ol ae | | | | Please send details of the new TEMKON floor mounted room air conditioner, i 
CRAB .nccccercqeecsmnens ce . : nots 4 
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FLOOR MOUNTED 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONER 


COMPANY.......00csecccsneessnnes 
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TEMPERATURE LIMITED 





Peer a 


Makers ‘of.the World’s quietest room air conditioner. 












430 enemies 


but 


many thousands 
of 


friends 


There are up to 430 enemies of good 
paper production—430 variables 
which can spoil the consistency 
of a paper. 

At J. A Weir we have some of the 
best and most modern plant 

in the country but this alone 

is not enough. 

Only craftsmanship, wedded to 
science, can ensure the perfect 
paper which is part of our tradition 
and our job is not to mass-produce 
thousands of tons but to meet 

the exacting needs of modern 
printing in more modest quantity. 
An important man in the constant 
battle against these variables 

is the Beaterman, for on his skill 
and not on the machines alone 
depends the final properties 

of the sheet. 

We may have 430 enemies but, 
thanks to our craftsmen, we have 
many thousands of friends. 


Just for interest-you might 

well enjoy reading ‘Talking to 
Papermakers’. Please let us know 
if you would like a free copy. 


J. A Weir Limited 


Papermakers 


KILBAGIE by ALLOA 
SCOTLAND 


DEFENCE 
BONDS 
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Defence Bonds 

Earn 5% interest per annum. 

Are repayable after only 7 years, at the 
rate of £103 for every £100 invested. 

Earn this 3% bonus U.K. income tax free. 
Do not have income tax on interest 
earned deducted at source. 

May be cashed before maturity. Cl 


IN SEVEN YEARS 
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+" 5% Defence Bonds 
yield the equivalent of 
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NEW 5% DEFENCE BONDS are on sale in 


£5 units and you cannow hold £5000 worth 
(exclusive of holdings of earlier issues) 


Full details can be had from your bank manager, stockbroker, or from 
your local Savings Committee, Post Office or Trustee Savings Bank. 





Issued by The National Savings Committee, London, S. W.7. 
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® Kellogg Engineering Teamwork at Work 





CHEMICAL PLANTS FROM SCRATCH 


For many of the world’s leading chemical and petro-chemical firms, labour productivity . .. expedited erection ... achieved the earliest 
the Kellogg method of executing a capital investment in new plants possible on-stream dates ... and stayed within pre-determined 
and plant expansions has proved the soundest way to minimise costs. The result is the plant which achieves the optimum balance 
oo ae i j ; of investment and operating costs. 

is economic route to new chemical plants consists of co- ‘ ; . . ‘ ‘ 
ordinating and controlling all phases of engineering, procurement, f Working — re = ra a has sg responsible 
and construction under an internationally integrated management. OF a variety oF chemical prants throughout the world. 


tis founded on close teamwork among all Kellogg operations at If you are planning to build new processing facilities at home or 
home and abroad .. . and with client engineering staffs. abroad, Kellogg would be glad to show you how its engineering 

Kellogg's method has improved process and plant engineering... teamwork could work to your company’s advantage. Please address 
saved money in procuring materials and equipment... . increased inquiries to 


Kellogg International Corporation 
KELLOGG HOUSE - 7-10 CHANDOS STREET - CAVENDISH SQUARE - LONDON W.1 
SOCIETE KELLOGG ~- PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD ~- TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION ~- BUENOS AIRES - COMPANHIA KELLOGG 
BRASILEIRA - RIO DE JANEIRO + COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA ~~ CARACAS 
Subsidiaries ond offilictesof THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 



















“I’m flying to Africa next week, by UAT 
of course, and I’m taking my wife. 
Flying by D.C.8 jetliner is such a delightful 


experience, wonderful comfort, superb meals—perfectly served, 
and we’re there in no time. Such interesting sights for 

my wife whilst business claims me and then the same swift, 
luxuriously pleasant flight back. We’re stopping off in 

Paris for an evening—no extra charge, of course. She’s looking 


forward to the experience—me too!” 


UAT serves AFRICA well ! 


Al Fast Turnabout Helps You Save! 
Ship Via THE PORT OF TORONTO 


_- Docking? Fast! Facilities? Modern and First 
Class! Stevedores? Canada's best! Result? We 
get ships in and out of the Port of Toronto in 
the shortest possible time. 


THE TORONTO HARBOUR COMMISSIONERS 


Ptr tit tt ier et 
60 Harbour Street, Toronto 1, Canada EMpire 4-1451 
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VAT 


9 & 10a Berkeley Street, London, W.! 
Telephone : GROsvenor 6681-5 
Telegrams : TELEUAT, PICCY, LONDON 


FRENCH AIRLINE! 


32 Deansgate, Manchester, 3 
Telephone: BLAckfriars 7891-2 


176 Broad Street, Birmingham, 15 
Telephone: MlDland 8721-2 
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Eoom to breathe in Wales 


Room to expand 


The rate of industrial expansion in Wales over the last ten years has been 
twice that of Great Britain as a whole. And the pace is quickening! There is 
today a broad pattern of economy embracing more than 400 individual 
industries. The traditional resources of coal and steel are augmented by cheap 
power, clean air and water, good and rapidly improving communications, 
ample port facilities and adaptable, willing workers. Excellent sites for 
factories are available . . . in many cases with Government assistance . . . and 
the keenest possible co-operation of the Local Authorities everywhere. 





FRRoom to live 


To those who have worked in Britain’s crowded 
industrialised and over-populated centres, Wales 
presents a new conception of living near the job. 
. Beautiful countryside and a glorious coastline 
are close at hand, even to-the larger towns with 





their modern stores and spacious residential e an d of Oo p p O rt un i ty 

districts. The educational facilities, extensive 

and most advanced, are second to none. Wales For further information or a copy of **Wales, Land of Opportunity” 
abounds in provision for recreation for the young please contact G. S. F. Ritson, Chief Executive 

and their elders ... 

It is a wonderful land in which to work and DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION FOR WALES 
relax .. . in which to enjoy a really full life. 15 PARK PLACE: CARDIFF: TEL: 21200 


Chairman: Sir Miles Thomas, D.F.C. 
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Reed Paper Group’s growth into world markets 


Unlimited growth 


in paper markets 


WHICH ARE THE COUNTRIES TO WATCH? 


AUSTRALIA EXPECTS 
“50% increase 
in next 10 years!” 





Mr. Ray Z. de Ferranti, Chairman of Reed 
Paper Products (Holdings) Ltd, says: 
“Australia is a nation with an exploding 
population. About 74 million in 1945, it has 
now reached 104 million and, if present 
trends continue, in ten years’ time will be 
nearly 13 million people. More than half of 

these will be under 30 years of age. 

“To keep pace with the needs of this 
growing population, Australian manufac- 
turing industry has spent more than £880 
million on new equipment in the last 5 
years. 

“Growth has brought prosperity and 
high living standards. Australians have a 
personal disposable income of £352 com- 
pared with £293 in the United Kingdom. 


“*Figures tell only part of the story. There 
have been big changes in merchandising. 
The growth of Self Service Stores—they 
handle more than half of all grocery sales 
though they represent only 5 per cent of 
stores—has stimulated the presentation of 
consumer goods in colourful well designed 
packages. This has lifted paper sales. 
Australians are now using about 800,000 
tons of paper and paper products a year. 
Over the next ten years consumption is 
expected to increase 40 to 50 per cent.” 


ITALY SAYS 
“Demand may 
double by 1970” 





Dr. Luigi Bruno, President of La Centrale 
Finanziaria Generale S.p.A. of Milan, 
Italy's leading finance corporation, says: 


“In answer to the challenge of a market of 
170 million people, brought about by the 
Common Market, Italian industrial output, 
although still at a lower level than that of 
the other member countries, is now making 
more rapid progress than the rest of ‘The 
Six’. 

“Largély because of the demand for in- 
dustrial and consumer packaging, the 
Italian paper and board industry has been 
growing at the rate of about 12 per cent each 
year. 


“The Italian today uses on average only 
60 lb. of paper and paper products com- 
pared with the average for the rest of the 
Common Market of about 140 Ib. This 
emphasises the vast potential for the Italian 
paper industry, mainly in connection with 
the industrialization of the South which 
will bring about a further improvement of 
the standards of life for people living in 
those areas—together with a widening of 
business opportunity. 


“Tt is to meet this demand—that may 
well be doubled in ten years—that we have 
jointly established SICAR with the Reed 
Paper Group to create a vertically integra- 
ted packaging organization.” 
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CANADIAN OUTLOOK 
“Huge market 
potential” 





Mr. Bill Soles, President of Anglo- 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, says: 
“Canada, supplying a strong and growing 
domestic market, is also the world’s largest 
exporter of pulp and paper. It is, after the 
U.S.A., the second largest producer of 
these commodities. Abundant supplies of 
pulpwood and power, and proximity to the 
large U.S. market, have led to the develop- 
ment of an industry equipped with large 
modern plants and utilizing up-to-date 

techniques. 


“In addition to a huge market potential 
in the highly developed economies of the 
North American continent, Canada is well 
placed to supply a major part of world re- 
quirements. This is particularly true of the 
Western hemisphere, where the Latin and 
South American markets are expected to 
mirror the vigorous growth experienced in 
Europe. 

“In estimates recently prepared by the 
U.N. Food and Agriculture Organization, 
it is anticipated that demand will double in 


these areas in the 20-year period, from 1955 
to 1975. In total volume the increase in 
North and Latin America will be twice that 
in Western Europe. Our Company (which 
is part of the Reed Paper Group) serves all 
these markets, and plans to participate in 
their growth to the fullest possible extent.” 


BRITAIN STATES 
“Britain’s prospects 

are bright” 
4 


oe.) 
x, | 
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Mr. Hector G. Paul, Chief Executive and 
Director of the Paper and Board Division 
of the Reed Paper Group, comments: 
‘““Last year, on average, each of Britain’s 
52 million people used two cwt. of paper 
products. Demand today for paper and 
board is 96 per cent higher than 10 years 
ago. This rate of increase will be maintained 

and indicates a bright future. 

**Last year the output of the British paper 
industry increased by 11 per cent as against 
only marginal rises in other industries. 
Increased demand for packaging by the 
clothing and food industries more than offset 
the temporary fall in demand by others— 
such as domestic electrical appliances. 


“NEARLY £30 MILLION 
INVESTED 
OVERSEAS—SO FAR” 


says Mr. Philip G. Walker, Managing Director 


of the Reed Paper Group. 





“The Reed Group is already anticipating a 
surge in demand for paper, board and packaging 
products over the next ten years as forecast by 
our experts—for instance 50° in Australia, 25°, 
in Canada and 100% in Italy. 

“In Australia we are one of the leading mak- 
ers of packaging products. 

“Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills 
Limited, valued at $65 million (approximately 
£24 million), is one of the largest pulp and paper 
manufacturers in Canada, most of its products 
being exported to the U.S.A. 

“In Italy we are in partnership with La 
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“Weare stilla long way behind the U.S.A. 
average consumption of paper of nearly 
four cwt. per head—and this underlines the 
enormous potential in the U.K. 


“The growth factors are tremendous, 
Even more paper is needed for commerce, 
industry and publications of all kinds. New 
packaging techniques are being developed, 
and the growing versatility of paper pro- 
ducts ensures that this trend will continue 
in the coming years.” 


Paper consumption in Ibs. per head 
of population in 19/59 


so 100 150 200 250 300 350 400 450 





Centrale one of Italy’s most progressive organi- 
zations. There, in addition to our paper and 
board converting activities, we are building a 
carton board mill. 

“With our partners Sande Tresliperi A/S in 
Norway we are already well advanced in the 
construction of a £24 million pulp and paper 
mill for the production of corrugating material. 

“In our overseas partnerships, we add our 
technical, research and production experience, 
to our associates’ invaluable knowledge of local 
markets. 

“‘All these overseas interests apart from their 
own intrinsic value, give the Reed Paper Group 
a basis on which to grow in each of the main 
trading areas of the Free World—the Dollar 
Market, the Commonwealth, the Common 
Market and the European Free Trade Area. 

“They represent so far a total overseas invest- 
ment approaching £30 million,” 


REED PAPER GROUP 


A world-wide partnership 
producing pulp, paper, board and packaging 
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BRITISH AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 
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JET SUCCESSOR TO THE VISCOUNT 


WITH EVEN BETTER THAN VISCOUNT ECONOMIC 
| 


7 
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pass under the watchful eye of the Movements Control Officer at the new Air France 
terminal at Orly Airport, Paris. From the moment travellers step off their Boeing or 
Caravelle, till they reach the heart of Paris (now a crisp 20 minutes away down the new 
RN7 autoroute, the M.1 of Paris) they are his responsibility. He controls the flow of 
people and their baggage, makes sure that they board the right plane, that they pass 
swiftly through customs and immigration, and that there are no snags or hold-ups to 
bother them. 

Though his job sounds impersonal, he and his staff are friendly and human, ready to deal 
with any personal dilemma with Gallic charm and courtesy. 

> The new Orly terminal is the largest in Europe, built to handle 10,000 passengers a day. 


Facilities include a full range of duty-free shops, a supermarket, restaurants, 
a hotel, and parking for 3,500 cars. 


=; Depend on LAIR FRANCE 


a France Bulldng, 158 New Bond Stree, London, W.t Grosvenor #03 ... THE WORLD'S LARGEST AIRLINE 


New daily jet service from Manchester starts this summer. 
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F the negotiations which open at Evian this Saturday end by bringing a visible 
peace between the French and the Algerians, it is impossible to exaggerate 
the benefits that might flow from the settlement. The wheel of colonial 

history, which has already come full cycle in Asia, will have reached the penulti- 
mate turn of the spoke in Africa, too ; with the French renouncing the pretence of 
Algérie Frangaise, it will be a matter of time—and not much time—before the 
last of Europe’s remaining colonies move on to independence. The poison that 
the seven-year-long Algerian war has instilled into the politics of France itself, 
and into the western world’s dealings with brown and black people everywhere, 
would be dissipated. General de Gaulle could address himself without 
distraction to the questions of domestic politics and economics discussed on 
pages 757 and 758. Mr Kennedy could settle down to talk to Mr Khrushchev 
—starting next month, it is firmly forecast—without fearing that one of his 


allies was perpetually about to fall apart. 


Since the beating of doves’ wings over Evian raises these many hopes, it is 
necessary to sound two notes of caution. In the first place, the fact that the 
French and the Moslem nationalists have agreed to negotiate does not mean 
that they will agree on anything else. To the alternatives that General de Gaulle 
is apparently offering Algeria—either association with France or else partition— 
the rebels have replied with what looks like a flat contradiction: they demand 
both independence and territorial integrity (enshrined in the phrase, “ the people 
is one”). But between these rock-like positions a crack of light is visible. The 
rebels might reflect that the concept of “ association” is elastic. If they look 
to Eire, for instance, they see a country that endured a form of association with 
its ex-ruler*for many years after it had achieved independence, until the elastic 
eventually became so thin that it snapped. If the rebels were willing to accept a 
similarly loose link—an exchange of tariff preferences, say, a little joint economic 
planning, an agreement to consult together at regular intervals—the French 
might, for their part, be willing to accept a form of protection for the million 
Europeans in Algeria that did not violate the Algerians’ sense of national integrity. 
One solution might be for the new nation’s constitution to embody a number of 
guarantees for the European community similar to those the new constitution 
of Cyprus provides, precariously maybe, for the Turkish minority. 

The other cautionary word concerns the effect of peace—if peace comes— 
The homecoming of the French army, with 
no imperial dreams left to hanker after, could ease one of Nato’s problems by 
making it possible to create an allied force large enough to guard western Europe. 
without recourse to nuclear weapons. There is no reason, however, to think 
that it would relieve the alliance’s other problems. General de Gaulle, fresh 
from the triumph of doing what no other French leader has been able to do, 
would go on insisting the more on what he believes to be essential: the preser- 
vation of French sovereignty within the alliance, and the strapping of nuclear 
weapons to France’s belt as a plain token of its return to greatness. The 
solution of the greatest of France’s postwar troubles, even if it could not 
have been achieved without the general, does not solve the other troubles 
in the alliance that the general has brought with him. Nevertheless, between a 
France bled raw by the Algerian war and a France free of imperial delusions 
and restored to military obedience, the choice is obvious ; let Evian prosper. 


” 
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Is Agriculture an Obstacle ? 


What would British farmers really have to fear if Britain joined 


the European Economic Community ? 


the Commonwealth, to agriculture, and, of course, to 

our partners in EFTA.” This is how Mr Macmillan 
has been formulating and reformulating the Government’s 
aims for the past three weeks. There need, therefore, be 
no apology for returning here to what has become Britain’s 
major domestic political question of the day: are the interests 
of our farmers really such a stumbling-block to this partner- 
ship, and should they be allowed to remain so ? 

British agriculture is a source of many enigmas. Although 
it instinctively asks for “ protection” from almost every 
country under the sun, it is very far from being technically 
or economically inefficient. The productivity of British 
farmers and farm workers is considerably higher than that of 
their potential competitors in Europe—with the significant 
exceptions of the Dutch (inside the common market) and the 
Danes (outside it). In terms of their equipment, their methods, 
and standards of husbandry, the top third of British farmers 
are well placed to meet competition from any quarter. The 
bottom two-thirds present Britain with something of a “ small 
farmer ” problem, but it is a small one indeed compared with 
that of most European countries. In Germany, Italy and 
Belgium at least 70 per cent of farms are below 25 acres, 
while in Britain almost half the farms are at any rate above 
50 acres. In the last decade surplus labour has moved out 
of agriculture in Britain more swiftly than most people realise : 
the departure of 170,000 regular farm workers, about a quarter 
of the total labour force, bears witness to the increased 
mechanisation and productivity of British farms. 


& A PARTNERSHIP for Europe consistent with our duties to 


T the same time, however, British farmers and farm 
A workers have become used to much higher standards of 
living than most of their European competitors. The average 
British farmer earns about £1,200 a year; even if allowance is 
made for interest on his working capital, his true earnings are 
about £900. (Within this “ average,” it is true, about a half of 
all farmers expect and get only the equivalent of a farm 
worker’s wage, but this serves to underline the point that most 
of the larger and better ones are fairly affluent.) Farm workers 
still earn about 30 per cent less than workers in industry, but 
their cost of living is somewhat lower. It is a fair summary that 
British agricultural earnings are at least within hailing distance 
of those of urban occupations, so that farm workers can regard 
it as a just and sensible goal to try to push towards “ parity ”; 
in most of Europe any such idea would seem ridiculous, 
because an enormous gap between the standards of town and 
country still exists there. A large part of the British farmer’s 
superiority is the legitimate result of his greater efficiency ; 
but some part at least comes from the more generous and 
comprehensive system of state support that prevails here. 

The same point applies to rural services. Miserable hovels 
still exist in the English countryside, as they do in English 


industrial towns. But the general level of rural services has 
been brought up to (and in some cases above) the urban level 
with the aid of generous subsidies.. The urban consumer 
subsidises the rural user of electricity, transport, and postal 
services. Agriculture is relieved of rates, and government 
makes good the loss in equalisation grants to: rural local 
authorities, as well as subscribing generously for rural ‘water 
supplies, roads, cattle-grids, and other special purposes. This 
situation is accepted as his natural right by the English farmer 
and countryman, and any deficiency in the arrangements is 
vigorously publicised ; but it is a source of surprise and not 
a little puzzlement to continental visitors, who are not used 
to a deliberately civilised countryside. 


I’ Britain were to become a full member of the European 
Economic Community, there would be no reason why 
Britain should not continue these subventions for rural 
services ; indeed there might be a case in fairness for increasing 
them. But Britain’s system of supporting actual farm prices 


would have to be gradually, but drastically, altered in three fi 


principal ways. First the cost of agricultural support would 
need to be largely (although not necessarily wholly) shifted} 
from taxpayers to consumers ; we would have gradually to 
go over to the Community’s system of supporting agriculture 


by import levies and similar devices instead of by taxpayers’ 


subsidies. This would be equivalent to setting free resources 
for direct tax reliefs (or for higher social security payments) 
by imposing an indirect tax on food. It is not necessarily the 
sort of tax switch that one would recommend in vacuo ; but 
farmers would be less affected by it than consumers. 

The second consequence of. succeeding in joining the 
Community is that support to British agriculture would have 
to become looser and more flexible. The range of guaranteed 


‘products would be reduced. Instead of precise guaranteed 


prices, some commodities would be protected by looser 
“target” prices (supported by the purchases of European 
market organisations) and others by variable import duties 
and quotas. The £100 million a year paid out in special 
grants and subsidies to British producers—such as the acreage 
payments made to British farmers who grow cereals for feed- 
ing to: their own livestock—would come under attack as 4 
form of unfair competition. 

Nevertheless, the initial consequences for British farmers 
would not be at all unfavourable. To judge from the present 
level of supported prices on the continent, British farmers 
should get slightly better prices for their fat cattle and wheat 
if we joined the European Economic Community ; and they 
would probably do as well as they do now with barley and 
pigs. For eggs and (especially) potatoes the prices they could 
expect would probably veer downwards. Liquid milk prices 
need not necessarily be affected, for milk cannot be exported 
from other European countries to Britain ; the Government’s 
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new milk quota scheme—wildly. undesirable though it is 
on other grounds—will allow liquid milk prices here to 
be gouged up to any level that the consumer will stand, 
without increasing the supply of British milk for manufactur- 
ing butter and cheese (and the latter is the only point with 


96] 


| which continental countries would be concerned). If Britain 
went into the European Community, competition for British 
horticulturists would be considerably increased, but this 
increase is bound to happen anyway.* 

has 


vel 
ner i third consequence for British agriculture is the one 
stal which most alarms farmers and particularly the National 
ent§Farmers’ Union. As a result of a changed support system, 
seal ithe cosy conventions of the annual price review would go 
ater iby the board. No doubt annual negotiations between the 
‘his§Government and the union would continue to take place, but 
mer #many of the critical decisions would be shifted to a European 
s isfplane. To be effective, the union would have to join up with 
not §the German farmers, who share many of the same interests, 
sed fand with other European farm groups. It would become a 

much smaller fish in a wider and more troubled sea. 

The British union has fought hard and successfully since the 
war to shield farmers from overseas competition. It is there- 
ean ffore natural that the mere mention of “ partnership ” should 
why #make it fearful of an upsurge of European competition, against 
ural fwhich it feels that it would be unable to protest effectively. 
sing {The opposite possibility—that British farmers might success- 
ices fully invade European markets—is instinctively discounted by 
iree fit as less probable. But it should not be discounted. Basically, 
yuld § Britain’s efficient farmers are well placed to compete anywhere 
fellate cas ; ae a 








*Some of these points about relative farm prices in Britain and the 

y tOffcontinent are admirably lucidly .discussed in an article by Mr Graham 

ture Hallett on “British Agriculture and Europe” in a supplement to the 
"BSpring, 1961, issue of Crossbow. 
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— HIS year it has been Birmingham’s turn to contrive a 
a dead-heat between the parties in the local elections. 


The usual manipulations over the control of the Lord 
Mayor’s casting vote, the packing of the aldermanic bench, 
and the breach of hitherto gentlemanly arrangements have 
since been in train. As our Birmingham correspondent reports 
On page 797, an agreement has now been cooked up between 
the party leaders that will allow Labour to cling to effective 
power. This kind of rumpus excites one major council or 
another every so often: there was a dead-heat in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire and Staffordshire in 1958 and two causes 
célébres shook London and Glasgow in 1949. Smaller authori- 
ties have the same record, although their jiggery-pokery sel- 
dom gets beyond the local newspaper. It is by no means 
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in Europe—provided the market is not rigged against them. 
This last proviso is vital. The EEC has not yet worked out 
its policy for agricultural competition in any detail. If Britain 
is to influence that policy in sensible directions, and ones that 
will not be disadvantageous to us, it would be wise to jump 
in and join the club pretty quickly. 

This is not to deny that special measures should be taken 
at home to help British agriculture to make the necessary 
adjustments. There are at least three fruitful possibilities, 
all of which ought to be within the rules of the club. One 
is to devise a much more effective small farmers’ scheme 
than the present one, of a kind that would provide a real 
incentive to the union of uneconomically small holdings. A 
second possibility is the development of capital and credit 
facilities at lower rates of interest, in partial replacement of 
the numerous special grants. The third desirable development 
would be a greater measure of aid for farmers’ marketing 
organisations to enable them to develop facilities on a com- 
mercial basis, instead of relying on statutory powers of 
regulation. 

All three of these suggestions are directed at overcoming 
major structural weaknesses within British agriculture as it is. 
They would help to make all British farmers, not just the 
best ones, sufficiently efficient to earn their present incomes. 
And this, in the end, can be British agriculture’s only real 
and acceptable guarantee of prosperity. If Britain joins the 
European Economic Community, its agriculture will be faced 
with considerable transitional difficulties—and some consider- 
able long-term opportunities. If Britain stays out, in order 
to coddle a few particular parts of its own agriculture against 
any competition, British farmers will have cause to rue the 
day. For they will then gradually become much less capable 
of earning their superior standards through superior efficiency 
than they are now. 


Aldermanic Attitudes 


The abuse of aldermanic votes to determine 
the control of local councils 
calls out for a change in the law 


unknown for local parties with an actual minority of elected 
councillors to hang on in office for three more years because 
they have enough aldermen to swing the vital votes. 

Whichever side wins in the clinches, the outcome is invari- 
ably a deal of petty recrimination, a resolution by the losers 
to exact indiscriminate revenge whenever their chance comes, 
and a determination among precarious majorities elsewhere 
to grab all the aldermanic seats they can in case a dead-heat 
ever happens to them. The Liverpool Tories, back in power 
this year, are likely to follow their opponents’ practice and 
dismiss twenty Labour aldermen, including the redoubtable 
Mrs Bessie Braddock, at one stroke. Cannot the worst of these 
struggles and vendettas, which do local government no good 
at all, be avoided by a change in the law ? 
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At present, aldermen are elected by the local councils in 
England and Wales for six-year terms: half the aldermanic 
bench comes up for re-election every three years. When a 
new council meets, its first duty is to elect the mayor or, in 
counties, the chairman. Those aldermen who are not due 
for re-election that year are entitled to join the popularly- 
elected councillors in voting for the chairman. It is this 
aldermanic power which can lead to the worst abuses. The 
dodge is that if the chairman is taken from outside the council, 
his party can thereby gain both his ordinary vote and, if 
necessary, his casting vote as chairman. These, in turn, can 
then be used to secure a majority for packing the vacant 
aldermanic seats with the party’s nominees. In 1949 the 
Labour party in the London county council retained control 
in this way, although it had only 64 councillors against 
64 Conservatives and 1 Liberal. (The Liberals had 
done much the same thing in 1895 and the Conservatives in 
1910.) In the same year the Glasgow Conservatives used 
two ex-officio seats on the city corporation (Scotland has no 
aldermen, but its city councils have their own anomalies) 
to overturn a Labour majority of 1 in elected councillors. 

In the face of these two-way squabbles, the Labour and 
Conservative central offices have been content to leave policy 
to the local parties themselves—although there have been 
occasional warnings that too patently sharp practice brings 
the party as a whole into disrepute. Official Liberal policy 
is simply to abolish aldermen altogether, on the ground that 
they have outlived their function, which was to provide a 
core of experienced local governors whose council seats would 
not be at the mercy of a fickle and demanding electorate. 
Some councils have come to local arrangements, under which 
aldermanic seats are divided in proportion to the parties’ 
strength in elected councillors—a system that usually breaks 
down when it comes to the bit. 


HESE reforming impulses often have their own drawbacks. 

If aldermen were abolished altogether, it would become 
even more difficult than it is now to run councils where the 
ruling party has a majority of only one or two ; it is in fact 
desirable that a party which has won fairly and squarely, 
if narrowly, should have the opportunity once every three 
years to take enough aldermanic seats to make its control 
effective (instead of making it dependent on whether one 
councillor gets “flu). Moreover, however great the criticism 
directed at the quality of some present day aldermen, these 
co-opted members still often have a real and valuable 
function to perform. In any large council, like Birmingham’s, 
there is a great difficulty in attracting men of suitable calibre 
in both parties who can afford the time (and the prospects of 
promotion and earnings in their jobs) to take part as elected 
_ councillors in the multiplicity of committees and sub-com- 
- mittees that exist. Most councils, in fact, stand in need of 
the financial and other expertise that well-chosen aldermen 
can provide. The fact that too many Aldermen Bloggses 
are on the bench now, because no one has the heart to vote 
the old warhorse off, is an argument against the parties’ 
methods of selection, but not against the system itself. There 
is something to be said for the various suggested devices that 
would effectively restrict aldermen to two consecutive terms 
of office. 


Proportional representation for aldermanic elections would 
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leave most of these problems unresolved. It would also be 
meaningless in non-political councils and difficult to work in 
places where Independents, Liberals and Communists secure 
seats against the big parties. But four lesser reforms, in 
particular, would seem both simple and sensible: 


tHE 


(i) Aldermen (and in Scotland ex-officio members) should not 
take part in elections for mayor (or provost) or chairman. This | 
would end the scandal whereby some parties with a minority VV 
of one can vote themselves into power. 


(ii) In the event of a dead-heat after a borough election during}ine | 
a year when aldermanic re-elections are due, perhaps the part t 
previously in control should continue (using the casting votel™”S 
of the outgoing mayor—or, where the mayoralty is purely formal !t © 
of the effective chairman). But it should not be empoweredjappe 
to bolster its position for three more years by electing as many}seem 
aldermen as it wants. The aldermen who were otherwise duelthe , 
to retire (or their parties’ nominees) should continue for one year, the 1 
when one-third of the councillors will again be due for re-election 
oo the electorate will have another chance to make its wishes oa 

elt. : abou 


(iii) In the counties, where councillors are elected en bloc at{! 
three-year intervals, the same procedure could be followed as}but 1 
under (ii), to allow by-elections (which are more numerous thanfregin 
the public realises) to settle the issue. Si 


(iv) The normal (renewable) term for aldermen should bejgene 
reduced to three years. This would prevent some of the most long- scrif 
standing illogicalities of the present system, and it might alsoj _). 
attract more able men who now baulk at an obligatory six years: 
a sufficient carry-over of conciliar experience can usually be wy 


relied upon among the councillors themselves. 
These suggestions are not ideal, but they embody principlesf*?! 












which seem to be worth further consideration. 


Another|Ftat 


requirement is a new local approach to the criteria governing}™™E 
the selection of aldermanic nominees. For the sake of the) f 
sagging reputation of local government the worst abuses of Mos 
the aldermanic system need to be tackled now, promptly and wath 


purposefully. 
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UNIVERSITY REPRESENTATION mer 


nal 
The University of London received a definite pledge from Lord maic 
q Grey’s Government, at the time at which it was first founded, ay 
that it should be in every way placed on a basis of equal privilege and 
with the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. This pledge has yet hei 
to be fulfilled by giving to the University of London that right of 8 
parliamentary representation which has so long been possessed by its i} 
elder sisters. And now that it numbers a body of men quite large 
enough to qualify it for a public duty of this class, Her Majesty's 
Government seem to feel, as Lord Granville intimated on Wednesday 
in his speech to the University, that this pledge ought to be fulfilled. 
But, besides this, there is a far wider reason why it is exceedingly 
important to give the London University a parliamentary representa- 
tion. It is the only University in the kingdom which can claim to 
speak, not merely in the name of Liberal Education, but in the name 
of Educated -Liberalism. Our readers know that it was long the only 
University in which English Dissenters and English Catholics, and 
men of all classes who object to commit themselves to the authority of 
the National Church, could take degrees ; and that it is still the only 
one where differences of religious creed are carefully ignored. Now, as 
a natural result of this distinction, the London University represents 
chiefly the most liberal shade of educated thought. It is true that the 
section of English-Roman Catholicism which it includes does throw in 
a certain tinge of conservative feeling, but not enough to affect the 
University at large. On the whole, the London University represents 
the intellectual tendencies of cultivated.men with far less admixture 
of traditional prejudice than any other University in either England 
or Ireland. And it is eminently desirable that such a body should be 
able to make its voice heard in Parliament. 
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‘Charles the State 










Lot 
lisf{ J icTory, like other heady drinks, leaves a hangover. 
ity General de Gaulle’s triumph over the army rebels in 


April was no exception. In a way even his prisoners in 


ngithe Santé must be something of*an embarrassment. They 
x must, of course, be punished; but how, and to what end? 


aipit cannot be easy for him to decide whether rigour would 
edjappear vindictive or salutary, whether magnanimity would 
nyjseem evidence of strength or weakness—especially in view of 
luelthe visible resentment against him in the armed forces. \ But 
“otthe major difficulties facing the French president, though 
reqfthe same in kind, are in scale far more staggering than worries 
about what to do with ex-generals and ex-colonels. They, 
at{oo, proceed from the general’s victory and its completeness; 
asjbut they imply more profound doubts about the future of his 
1anfregime than were ever raised by General Challe. 
Simply stated, these doubts stem from the fact of the 
be general’s present indispensability. He and the reluctant con- 
N-Escripts ditched the mutiny between them, and it is highly 
a unlikely that any comparable attempt in the future would 
pefsucceed any better, especially now that the government has 
had a thorough fright; but a successful assassination attempt, 
‘lesfleaving the state headless, would almost certainly plunge 
her{ftance into an anarchy from which only the extreme right 
ing|¥ing or the communists could benefit. Such an attempt must 
the}be feared for a long time—just so long as it takes for the 
of{Moslem nationalists to establish their control over Algeria. 
sndjAt any time until then it may seem that to cripple France 
politically by murdering the president is a feasible way of 
__}keeping Algeria French. No republic that is so vulnerable to 
~ {fa single death can be called a good life. 
This is merely the most concrete expression of the dilemma 
of the Fifth Republic and its creator. If words mean anything, 
the general himself recognises that it is important, and pro- 
=|iposes to do something about it; what, is unclear. But it is 
merely a symptom of the fundamental weakness of the regime 
in all departments. It was not the constitution, it was not the 
majesty of the French Republic that outfaced General Challe 
land his allies; it was the majesty, the legend, the character, the 
height and the nose of General de Gaulle (and the natural 
Heluctance of the conscript to play the condottiere). A nation- 
ate can, of course, as the British delight to say, exist very 
wel without a formal constitution, if its parts are sufficiently 
fwell integrated with each other, and if its parties can tolerate 
a defeat or work for a genuine (that is, a sincerely accepted) 
compromise. But in France these conditions do not exist; no 
Adefeat is accepted as final, either by the supporters of the 
: Fourth Republic or by the supporters of Algérie Francaise, 
lend, with too few exceptions, nobody regards any action to 
teverse the verdict of events as unthinkable. 
In such a country it is therefore not unreasonable from time 
to time to do as the French did in 1946 and 1958, and tear 
p the old constitution to make way for a new one. True, this 
disrupts the continuity, the sense of habit, without which no 
State can thrive; but it dramatically signalises the need for 
teform, and provides a programme behind which forces of 













' adjustment to their views. 
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Having crushed the military challenge to 
the Fifth Republic, General de Gaulle 
has to find ways of depersonalising his 
regime without undermining it 


reform can gather. The tragedy of the Fourth Republic was 
that its constitutional programme, as enshrined in its constitu- 
tion, was a programme of inaction, of defence against gaullism 
and communism but no more; within the ranks of its defenders 
there was bitter dissension over almost all political questions. 
Only the rise of the European community furnished a charac- 
teristic and positive note to the frustrated enthusiasms of the 
period. When M. Mendés-France attempted something more, 
he was ejected from office and eventually from influence; 
leadership of the Left devolved upon the gravedigger of the 
Fourth Republic, M. Mollet, who in his first month of office 
fled decisively before the tomatoes of the Algiers mob to 
survive longer in office than any other premier of the Fourth 
Republic, to launch the Suez expedition, but to achieve 
nothing positive in a country that desperately needed it. 

The same, at least, can hardly be said of General de Gaulle. 
But although he has left his unmistakable impress on colonial 
policy and on French diplomacy (his allies are entitled to be 
happier about the former than the latter), his achievements in 
these fields are still in jeopardy from his failure to organise 
support for his constitutional programme or to interest the 
politically somnolent—a failure as striking as that of the system 
that preceded him. Sure of his views and certain of his 
strength, he has refused, except in the ritual “ Frangaises, 
Frangais, aidez-moi!”, to try to gather strength from the 
opinions and support of others, for to do so would imply some 
His neglect nearly cost him his 
power when the generals rebelled; no warning had reached 
him from Algiers, or, at least, had been heeded. Sometimes 
self-confidence goes too far. 


T the heart of the president’s political thought lies the con- 
A viction that a strong executive, “ the State ” that is not 
at the mercy of pressure groups but can attend solely to the 
needs of France, is essential. It is a view which can be reason- 
ably defended, so long as democratic liberties are preserved. 
But, so far, the gaullist executive has had a chiefly paper 
strength, except in certain clearly defined places. Personal 
liberties are preserved, but they are not the whole of a demo- 
cratic system; and the other parts are, at the least, not over- 
cherished. Yet, if it is hard to see how the regime can live 
without modifications of this kind, it will be hard to persuade 
General de Gaulle to make them. 

He has never seen himself as a mere politician or leader of 
a party; he has often shown himself to be too content with 
verbal solutions. Twenty years on his own special pinnacle 
have led him into the habit of believing what he wishes to 
believe, not necessarily, in spite of his veneration for “le bon 
sens,’ what is true. And he is elderly, and impatient. 
“ Details” (like the exact prescriptions of article 16 of the 
constitution) cannot be allowed to hamper his freedom of 
action. He is sure of his own unique value to such an extent 
that he cannot really imagine that France will one day have 
to do without him; so he does not make proper provision for 
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the necessary day. The tragedy is that France has neither a 
crown prince, even a Professor Erhard, nor a self-generating 
political life that might make crown princes redundant. The 
general’s rule may, indeed, be government of, and for, the 
French people, but in no full sense can it be said to be govern- 
ment by them. 

Two extremes of presidential government ought to be 
avoided. In one extreme the president’s freedom of executive 
action is excessively constricted by the opposition of political 
parties speaking through the legislature; sometimes it seems 
that the United States edges dangerously close to this extreme. 
At the other end of the spectrum is a system in which the 
president unnecessarily cuts himself off from the flow of ideas, 
of helpful criticism and of moderating advice that wells out 
of a healthy political life. It is now General de Gaulle’s task 


According 





looked as unlikely asa trip to outer space. Now the 

incredible has happened in French economics as well as 
in cosmonautics. President de Gaulle’s government cut the 
French tariff on imports from the common market by § per 
cent on April 1st—with larger (10 per cent) reductions on 
textiles, chemicals and cars, and no reciprocal concessions. 
The cuts were accompanied by lesser tariff cuts for non- 
common market countries and by a bonfire of all but two of 
the remaining quantitative restrictions on imports of industrial 
products from western Europe and the dollar area. These 
were only the latest of a series of economic measures which 
in just over two years have brought seventy years of deep 
protectionism to an end. 

The April cuts were startling not just in size but in character 
as well. Ever since the war the major industrial powers have 
recognised that tariff cuts could be useful as bargaining 
weapons to get barriers to their exports down. But that is a 
far cry from cutting tariffs as evils in themselves. Now 
France has followed the example set by Dr Erhard in west 
Germany and recognised that tariff cuts can be a valuable 
instrument of domestic policy—holding prices down and 
stimulating investment in the right place at the same time. 
The § per cent cut, it is true, was an anticipation of reductions 
that France was due to make in any case at the end of the 
year. But the voluntary acceleration represents a radical change 
of attitude in France just the same. The French government 
has recognised that the nineteenth-century doctrine of free 
trade has relevance for twentieth century governments seeking 
the magic combination of growth without inflation. 

A formidable change in the attitudes of French industry has 
followed this recognition. The same industrialists who were 
bitterly resisting the common market four years back are 
busily defending it now that they have experienced the pains 
and opportunities of a 30 per cent cut in the members’ tariffs. 
Even the pill of a 20 per cent cut in the notional external tariff 
of the common market, itself well below the old French tariff, 


HF OUR years ago a unilateral cut in France’s customs tariffs 


to Plan - 


The French economy is already undergoing the “ gigantic 
renewal" called for by President de Gaulle 
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(remembering that criticism, irritating though it is to men o 
grandeur, is inseparable from good advice) to steer his course} 
between these two extremes. = 
Perhaps the general has never shaken free from his vision 
of the national leader whom he described earlier in his think}. 
ing on this subject as 
the man the people will follow, the man who will take up th 
burden with his own arms though they should crack, and plac; 
it upon his own shoulders though they should break under th 
strain. 
The sentiment is moving in its self-sacrifice; but it is not ig 
the interests of France that one man should carry its future]. 
The problem today is to.prepare a broadening of the shoulder 
that will take up the burden; then, perhaps, it will be possibl¢ 
to see who, and what, will succeed him. 


{HE 


has been swallowed after an initial gulp. Today the patrona 
(the association of French employers) is educating its membe 
on the need for a further step towards free trade—a systematic 
enlargement of quotas on imports of cheap manufactures from 
the developing countries. The change in everyday attitudesg!ate 
even in small firms, is remarkable. French business men arg” 
travelling more ; they have a new “ window on the world. 
Small textile manufacturers who never gave a thought to the 
comparative costs of different lines or to the possibility o 
competing in the German market are doing so. The wind ¢ 
competition and the psychological magic of the common mar 
ket are forcing French industry to look outward as neve 
before. 
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Ol The new liberalism would not have been possible without 
"Seiother radical reforms. When France entered the common 
market in January, 1959, the French government recognised 
hat it had no alternative but to make the economy competi- 
tive by tackling the domestic inflation which had blighted it 
since the war. President de Gaulle’s presence gave it the 
ngguthority to do so. The devaluation of December, 1958, was 
yr the first since the war to be carried out not as an emergency 

rescue Operation but as part of a systematic programme of 
-Jeconomic reform. Financial retrenchment cut the budget 
deficit from 10,460 million new francs in 1957 to 6,280 million 
in 1959. Devaluation plus real financial discipline at last gave 
French exports a competitive edge which was not blunted, like 
the benefits of previous devaluations, by a new inflationary 
slide. The healthier competitive position in turn made free 
trade possible ; free trade in turn kept prices down. A new 
confidence brought French capital home en masse. 

Between the last quarter of 1958 and the last quarter of 
1960, French exports rose by 38 per cent, bringing, at last, a 
comfortable trade surplus. Industrial production rose by 18 
per cent in the same period, with much of the impetus pro- 
vided not by inflated home demand, as in the past, but by 
exports. Gold and convertible reserves have risen by just over 
$1,000 million. The familiar cycle of inflation, protection and 
devaluation has been decisively broken ; it has been succeeded 
by a cycle of stable prices, freer trade and sound economic 
growth, 
France still has its economic worries. In recent months the 
,jrate of industrial growth, as elsewhere in the common market, 
ghas been slowing down. In the next three years there may be 
a noticeable tightness in the labour market. But the dazzling 
aprocess of rationalisation released by the common market and 
y oy freer trade has by no means exhausted itself yet. There 
d ofate, for instance, great possibilities of higher productivity in 
nargthe distribution system. The government is just settling down 
evegto the task of implementing a second Rueff report, this time 
on expansion, which recommends a new drive for technological 

ducation and a bonfire of the restrictive practices which grew 
p in the stagnant economic climate of the 1930s. Much, of 
course, still depends on whether a peaceful settlement in 
Algeria can be achieved. But after 1963 a new stimulus will 
y |qcome from the growth of population, which is expected to add 
750,000 to the labour force in industry and services between 
now and 1970, quite apart from the steady drift of labour from 
the land. The increase of 4 or § per cent in the national 
product expected this year, and again next year, may not be 

out of reach in future years as well. 


ion 











Id. 


60 HE policies that have worked the French “ miracle” in 
the past two years have much in common with west Ger- 

pi y’s ; indeed there has been some conscious imitation. Free 
trade has stimulated higher productivity ; exports have been 
encouraged by a mild under-valuation of the currency and 
disciplined financial policies. Low direct taxation provides 
incentives, while indirect taxes are relatively heavy. But any- 

one looking for the reasons for France’s economic health—to 

see, for example, if any lessons can be learnt by Britain—must 

00k behind the clean-up of the past two years and the ortho- 

_J idox liberalism that has effected it. 

60 § The recent boom has been only one spectacular episode in a 
much longer period of growth which has seen French industrial 
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output double in a decade. Most economists would recognise 
that this expansion owes something to the Monnet plans in 
the postwar years that built up the basic industries—steel 
and electric power. Postwar reconstruction played a part, too, 
making the French railways, for example, the most advanced 
in Europe. The investment in this reconstruction phase on 
the continent generally shares one interesting feature with the 
current investment boom stimulated by the common market. 
Investment in reconstruction was driven on, not merely by 
pressing human needs, but by great rewards in higher pro- 
ductivity, giving a high return on the capital invested. 


Le in the repair of electric mains, or a permanent 
way, or a single piece of machinery which brings a whole 
production line back into operation, obviously brings fat 
rewards in higher productivity. So, it seems, does the invest- 
ment in rationalisation impelled by freer trade. Last year’s 
French statistics certainly bear out this picture. Investment 
did not rise. Yet industrial production rose by 10.7 per cent. 
It all provides an interesting comment on the current con- 
troversy in Britain between those who advocate a larger 
quantity of investment and those who want investment to be 
better judged. The high rate of investment in Europe’s post- 
war and common market booms was itself the result in part 
of irresistibly high yields. 

French investment does, however, have one characteristic 
that sharply differentiates it from the rest of Europe. Since 
1946 the economy has been guided by a series of plans cover- 
ing periods of between three and six years ; and though the 
Commissariat du Plan obviously does not have powers in any 
way comparable to those of the planners in eastern Europe, 
the tradition of Colbert is still very much alive. The French 
state effectively controls 60 per cent of the country’s investment 
and has a big say in much of the rest of it, less through interest 
rates than through direct control of the credit system. 
Nationalised industries get their loans very cheap ; private 
industrial investments supported by the planners get loans 
only slightly dearer, with a Treasury guarantee ; other private 
schemes have to find their money expensively in the open 
market. The planners’ priorities are decisive ; and even where 
no new money has to be raised, the targets set for the basic 
industries and the advice given by the planners provide guid- 
ance which private industrialists often find it expedient to 
accept. In his speech on May 9th President de Gaulle empha- 
sised the importance of the Plan in the life of France. 

France’s planners seem to have made two outstanding 
contributions to France’s economic growth, Their first 
has been to ginger up weak sectors of industry which might 
form bottlenecks in the way of growth. The forced pace in 
the basic industries, when M. Jean Monnet headed the Com- 
missariat du Plan, has been followed by a successful attempt 
to ease the balance of payments by developing indigenous fuel 
supplies, and an effort in the machine tool industry, as its 
key place has been recognised. A mixture of cajolery and 
financial incentives has now brought French machine tool 
makers to the stage where they are beginning for the first time 
to find markets abroad. In the common market special incen- 
tives of this kind will no longer be possible. But the hope is 
that the French machine tool industry is becoming strong 
enough to stand on its own feet. 

The second main achievement of the French planners— 
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one of which they are very conscious—has been to provide 
industry with a yardstick for its own investment plans and to 
create a habit of growth. The setting of five-year targets for 
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sufficiency makes it easier for its government to plan thebhe G 
economy and plan for growth. French imports and exports} In t 
are together equivalent to some 20 per cent of the nationals a 


expansion and the knowledge that the French government has 
given high priority to their fulfilment have gradually per- 
suaded industrialists to plan for expansion themselves. 
planners have also done a lot by simply talking to industrialists. 
France’s recent export successes, in particular, owe much to 
the efforts of the planners in conversation with industrialists 
up and down the country, to show them the neglected oppor- 
“When we told indus- 
trialists about the first plan in 1946,” one of the planners 
“they were incredulous and thought us too ambi- 


tunities of, say, the German market. 


remarked, 
tious. Today, we find them too bold.” 


ves detailed methods of the French system are in many 
ways inapplicable to Britain—and, perhaps, uncongenial as 


well. 


NOTES OF 





Quite apart from general arguments about the wisdom 
of a Big Brother economy, France’s large measure of self- 


The 


product, compared with 32 per cent in Britain, 31 per cent inf! 
west Germany, and 79 per cent in the Netherlands. With no} 
sterling problem lurking in the background, France has been long 
able to concentrate on expansion. 

Yet the French example does contain some morals, not onlypeeme 
in its liberal features, but in its elements of planning. 
high priority given to expansion, the setting of targets to serve 
industrialists as a guide, the efforts to invigorate weak key provid 
sectors, like machine tools, all provide interesting objec |marke 
lessons. And the French themselves answer the criticism thatfth 
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a trading nation cannot plan with the retort that the common|!t W° 


market, and indeed the West as a whole, will be compelled], 
more and more, to plan together for economic growth and 
to back growth up by suitable new machinery of internationalfput it 
payments. Over-investment in the European motor industry isjelab aa 
one outstanding example that is often cited to show the needf® 
for co-ordination, if not for a common guiding plan. ' m 
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EAST-WEST 


Without a Congress 


IENNA, the mooted rendezvous for Mr 

Kennedy and Mr Khrushchev two 
weeks from now, is still stamped on the 
world’s mind as the site of a massive 
congress that danced its stately course a 
century and a half ago. Geneva is an all- 
purpose place ; other Swiss lakeside resorts 
are strongly associated with the more inti- 
mate, not to say furtive, forms of diplo- 
macy ; the UN glasshouse on Turtle Bay 
in New York lends itself, for all Mr 
Hammarskjéld’s efforts, mainly to “ open ” 
diplomacy in the modern manner, with all 
the wired apparatus of our age of mass 
media ; but the Austrian capital is, for all 
time, the waltzing floor of the Congress 
of Vienna. 


Clearly — and mercifully— what Mr 
Kennedy now has in mind is a good deal 
less spectacular and grandiose ; possibly a 
bit less genial, too. The Viennese waltz, 
after all, can be danced by a solitary 
couple, and without any close embrace. 
After the sorry experience of the four- 
power “summits” of 1955 and 1960, the 
world has become wary of that kind of 
lumbering diplomatic juggernaut, with its 
build-up of great expectations followed by 
a let-down which, whether slow (1955) or 
supersonic (1960), is in either case a fresh 
obstacle to progress. America’s friends and 
allies should welcome, not suspect, the 
President’s action in proposing a day at 
short notice for a téte-d-téte which will 


presumably have no formal agenda nor any 
other restricting formalities. 

Mr Kennedy’s proposal is a bold, and 
seemingly effective, rebuttal of the argu- 
ment that “summit” encounters must 
always be preceded by success in making 
straight the way at lower levels. Indeed, it 
is thought that one of his main motives, 
at a time when the co-existence caravan 
has been travelling a decidedly bumpy road, 
is to leave Mr Khrushchev in no doubt 
about western resoluteness. It is certainly 
important that the Soviet leader should 
not, after Cuba and Laos, entertain the 
dangerous illusion that a _ disoriented 
American Administration can now be 
simply pushed around. 


Whether anything more positive than a 
healthy clearing of the air, and a personal 
appreciation of each leader by the other, 
could emerge from their meeting largely 
depends on how seriously Mr Khrushchev 
himself takes the recent toughness of 
Soviet diplomacy. The latest of his 
periodic rumblings about Berlin has 
already received a firm answer from the 
Nato council at Oslo (echoed, as far as 
concerns Britain, by Mr Heath in the 
Commons on Wednesday). At the Geneva 


talks on nuclear tests, once regarded as the 
main touchstone of Soviet sincerity about 
disarmament in general, the raising of new 
difficulties by the Russian reneging on the 
agreed formula on the proposed inter- 


preset 
probl 

national executive had already soured the|Gove 
atmosphere. On Monday came a threat off:lecto 
resumed Soviet testing if French test explo-{Macn 
sions were not halted. But is this anything}win’s 
more than a not very clever propagandistiwent 
gambit ? The Russians not only know thatjon T 
America and Britain cannot turn Presidentgment 
de Gaulle from his chosen course ; theygXom¢ 
know that the relatively primitive devicesflogice 
he is testing in the Sahara are of no interesigPrim 
to a more advanced nuclear power ; abovegiess 
all, they have publicly said that they havegproté 
nothing to gain by resuming tests—jas he 
whereas the Americans have a real techni-§ Mi 
cal interest in resuming, and would be setgo! a 
free to do so if Russia led the way. Thisgdecla 
particular Soviet “threat” hardly makesgeomp 
sense—even to Russians. arly 
Cipé 

ores 
tad 








EUROPE 


Going, Going... 


Hou: 

° l ‘HE Government appears to have e 

accepted the necessity for Britain wh | 
make an application to join the commomg 
market. This was the ineluctable conclufy, 

sion from Mr Heath’s opening speech inf . 


the two days’ debate on foreign affairs§ i 
which opened in the Commons on Wednes 0 
day. If the implications of Mr Heath's 
reasoning were historic, the speech itself (a 
was anti-climactic, partly because, although, st! 
it rehearsed all the reasons for early entry ch 
into the European Community, it failed tof 
draw this conclusion—and partly because 
Mr Heath, who was an uncommonly goof, 
Chief Whip, is now vying closely with Mr 
Watkinson to establish his claim to be 
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\tithe Government’s most pedestrian speaker. 
ts} In the circumstances Mr $ accu- 
aljsation, in a speech that was little better, that 
inftte Lord Privy Seal had “ over-dramatised ” 
he issue, was grotesque. So was his com- 
10ijJaint that the Government had smuggled 
Tia long statement on Europe into the course 
of a foreign affairs debate, which Mr Healey 
ly seemed to be suggesting should be reserved 
neor insoluble cosmic problems rather than 
for those of a more tractable character. His 
V¢lreproach that the Government had failed to 
‘Yiprovide a special debate on the common 
¢ |Jmarket was even more disingenuous, since 
at{this is the last thing the Opposition wants. 
onfit would reveal Labour to be even more 
4 ivided and confused than the Tories on 
“ithe issue. 
nd] Mr Heath’s speech may have been dull 
lallbut it was highly significant, in effect an 
jsfelaborate and carefully argued 
eqjiecture on why Britain should make an early 
attempt to enter the common market. Mr 
Heath’s Peelite plea of national expediency 
did not warm hearts of the handful of 
fervent Europeans sitting behind him. This 
was not important since it was not directed 
at them, but at the uncommitted and 
anxious backbenchers of the party. He was 
following Mr Macmillan’s speech earlier in 
the day to the 1922 Committee, which was 
e=ttold that the common market and Africa 
presented the country with the two greatest 
problems of the century—adding that the 
the]Government felt no need to consult the 
offlectorate on how to solve them. (Mr 
lo-/Macmillan has evidently learnt Mr Bald- 
ingjwin’s lesson on tariff reform.) Mr Heath 
jist}went much further than the Prime Minister 
hatjon Tuesday, whose references to “ amend- 
enigment ” and “ protocols” to the treaty of 
heygRome exhibited a linguistic flair which a 
cesflogical positivist might have envied. The 
-estfrrime Minister clearly approved his bold- 
ovegness and, having listened carefully to his 
avegprotégé, patted him warmly on the back 
s—fas he sat down. 
nif Mr Heath not only accepted the principle 
setgof a common industrial tariff but also 
“hisdeclared that, since British agriculture was 
kesgcompetitive (an observation that fell singu- 
arly flat), it had nothing to fear from par- 
icipating in a common agricultural policy 
and ting on equal terms. He even 
oreshadowed the end of the European Free 
tade Association, though he assured the 
House that nothing would be done without 
he fullest consultation with our partners. 
tone should not abandon them, he added in 
an unintended Butlerism, “in that way,” 
‘end had hastily to add “or in any other.” 
ingee even seemed to be welcoming, although 
in an extremely vague manner, the political 
mplications of the Rome treaty, which 
Should be cheering news for Professor 
fqeallstein if not to Tory backbenchers. Their 
mood remains one of anxiety, and Sir 


atv nthony Hurd expressed forcefully the ap- 


od ilence by his 


> 


prehensions of the agricultural lobby. Mr 
spucath was heard in respectful and attentive 
, and there seems little 
doubt that if the Prime Minister is really 
prepared now to give a lead his supporters 
Will be ready to follow. 
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NOTES OF THE WEEK 
WORLD TRADE 


Mr Ball’s Weaving 


| Siro help on two of the problems 
facing the Commonwealth if Britain 
joins the common market—African agricul- 
ture and Asian manufactures—seems to be 
coming from across the Atlantic. On 
Tuesday Mr George Ball, the under- 
secretary of state for economic affairs in the 
State Department, paid his second visit to 
London in two months. This time he was 
here to discuss, not aid, but the trade side 
of President Kennedy’s drive for closer 
economic organisation of the western 
world. In particular, he has been preparing 
the way for the world conference on the 
textile industry which President Kennedy 
has summoned. 

Ever since new Japanese factories, with 
their cheap labour, began to break into 
world markets between the wars, the textile 
industry in Europe and North America has 
been pressing, fairly effectively, for protec- 
tion against the newcomers. Yet the young 
industrial countries must somehow be 
enabled to export, if only to pay for their 
imports of capital equipment and the 
money they borrow. The problem lies 
behind the current argument between Lan- 
cashire and Hongkong over quota restric- 
tions, and colours the continental view that 
Britain cannot enter the common market 
and maintain tariff-free entry for products 
from the Commonwealth countries in Asia 
at the same time. Somehow the rich 
Atlantic countries have to adapt themselves 
to a new division of labour in the world— 
concentrating themselves on capital-inten- 
sive industries (say, engineering) requiring 
a high degree of skill and leaving the labour- 
intensive industries (toys and textiles) more 
and more to the developing nations. 

President Kennedy’s conference will not 
be able to make this change entirely 
painless ; it certainly ought not to try to 
stop it. But it might make the change a 
little less tearful if it could inspire a 
common western approach to the problem. 
When toy or textile or camera industries in 
Japan, India or Hongkong are given sales 
outlets in only one or two limited markets, 
the downward pressure on prices and the 
temptation to dump is great. This is the 
case at present; Britain gives outlets to 
Hongkong and India but shuts out Japan, 
and the United States and Germany help 
Japan but treat the other two worse. If 
the nations of Europe and North America 
could agree to move forward together, 
gradually enlarging and ultimately remov- 
ing quotas on the new Asian exports, they 
might find the problem of adaptation easier 
than they find it on their own. 


African Melting Pot 


EW thoughts on trade in Mr Kennedy’s 
Administration are not confined to 
textiles ; they extend to Africa as well. 
Press reports implying that the Americans 
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have taken a new initiative to get rid of all 
the remaining preferential links between 
Europe and its African ex-colonies may go 
a little far, but there is no doubt about the 
Administration’s distaste for these 
remnants of colonial attachments. It has 
made this plain to both the Six and Britain. 

The view is certainly right. As the new 
African states emerge to independence, the 
economic and political case for a merger 
of the British and French preferential 
systems inherited from the past becomes 
overwhelming. Yet such a merger would 
obviously be bad if it meant a new and high 
wall of tariff preferences in Europe against 
imports from the tropical countries of 
South America or, say, the Commonwealth 
countries in Asia. As Africa hives off from 
Europe, it may have to be helped less by 
tariff preferences than by new kinds of non- 
discriminatory aid. A cut in European 
excise taxes on products like coffee might 
help to raise consumption. Commodity 
stabilisation plans, like those used in Ghana 
and the French community, might be dis- 
cussed jointly. A new aid effort by Europe 
and America to some joint African body 
might help to foster the unity of which last 
week’s conference of African states in Mon- 
rovia was an augury. 

Ideas of this kind are exercising minds 
in both Washington and Brussels, where it 
is recognised that the independence of most 
African countries, actual or imminent, 
requires a new kind of relationship, based 
on equality, to be worked out between the 
common market and its African associates. 
Thinking in Whitehall has not gone so far. 
A recent British memorandum to the Six 
confined itself to the suggestion that the 
French and British preferences be merged 
and reduced. In the current atmosphere 
of rethinking in Brussels the initiative was 
well timed but hardly bold in conception. 
The French (and some of their former 
colonies), who inevitably attach more im- 
portance to preferences than the other 
members of the common market do, may 
not be easily persuaded to remove them 
unless Britain can think up a replacement 
that. has imaginative appenk 


KOREA 


Chang or Change . 


EHIND the revolution in South Korea 

on Tuesday which replaced Dr Chang, 
the elected prime minister, with General 
Chang, the leader of a military junta, lie 
the three basic facts of South Korean 
politics. The first is the decisive power of 
the army. The world’s fourth largest— 
600,000 strong in a nation of only twenty- 
two million—it can, if united, overthrow 
any government. It has not done so in the 
past, partly because ex-President Rhee used 
to keep its eyes riveted on the possibility 
of a “march north” to occupy North 
Korea, and partly because it was inhibited 
by the presence of two American divisions 
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and an American general commanding the 
combined force. This inhibition has now 
snapped, and the American commander, 
General Magruder, echoed by the State 
Department, has been left faintly—and on 
Thursday afternoon still ineffectively—tell- 
ing General Chang that he ought to let Dr 
Chang back into office. 

The second point is that the scope for 
reform open to Dr Chang, the overthrown 
prime minister, when he replaced ex- 
President Rhee last year was simply not 
enough to make a dent on the country’s 
problems. The change gave the South 
Koreans, for once, a reasonably free elec- 
tion. But the perpetual economic crisis—the 
fact that South Korea lives on American 
aid and spends so much of the aid on its 
vast army—is no nearer an end. In fact, the 
recent devaluation of the currency (though 
technically necessary) coupled with a poor 
crop has increased hardship in both the 
towns and the countryside. Nor has Dr 
Chang managed to root out corruption in 
an army and a civil service in which badly 
paid men are surrounded by tempting goods 
paid for by American cash. The combina- 
tion of poverty and corruption has produced 
in Seoul the beginning of what might be- 
come a genuine social revolutionary move- 
ment, dedicated to austerity, honesty and 
self-denial ; but old habits die hard. 

The third basic fact is that neither of the 
other two problems is likely to be solved 
while Korea stays divided. The two halves 
of the country—the north rich in natural 
resources and equipped with heavy indus- 
try, the south fertile in agriculture—fit 
together as naturally as a plug and a socket. 
So long as they are cut in two, their waste- 
ful armies will go on glaring at each other ; 
and in South Korea, the change from Dr 
Rhee to Dr Chang, or even from Dr Chang 
to General Chang, will be unable to produce 
economic self-sufficiency. Some of the 
students who overthrew Dr Rhee last year 
have recently (but unsuccessfully) been call- 
ing for contacts with North Korea. If the 
new military regime survives, the most 
interesting question will be whether it en- 
courages, or suppresses, this trend. 


POLITICS 


Revolts Contained 


M R PAUL HILL, businessman and bio- 
grapher of the sex murderer Neville 
Heath, with the slightly guarded support 
of some Conservative MPs—but alas with 
no saving sense of irony—has now launched 
his Anti-Violence League ; its professed aim 
is to secure § million members at half-a- 
crown each, pledged to work for the return 
of birching and the extension of capital 
punishment to poisoners, sex murderers, 
and accessories in murders where violence 
is used, This is the sort of reaction that 
The Economist feared would result from 
the resumption of national agitation by the 
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Campaign for the Abolition .of Capital 
Punishment. Fortunately for the Govern- 
ment, the league has not had a very pro- 
pitious send off. Its committee had hardly 
been formed when the House of Lords 
decisively rejected Lord Ferrers’s clause to 
reintroduce corporal punishment, by the 
surprisingly large margin of 88 votes to 31. 
The vote was all the more significant be- 
cause Lord Ferrers’s motion was compara- 
tively moderate, calling not for indis- 
criminate flogging but for caning for those 
under 17 and birching for those between 
17 and 21 who had committed a second or 
subsequent violent offence. The debate on 
the subject was moderate too, perhaps 
partly because Lord Teviot was closuted 
by Lord Jessel. 

The fact that only 31 peers bothered to 
turn up to vote for the birch is important 
for Mr Butler, who would have been in a 
very hot spot if the Lords had mobilised a 
majority against him on this issue. So, inci- 
dentally, would the whole issue of House 
of Lords reform. Mr Butler must still fear 
that the Conservative party conference in 
October will pass a specific motion in favour 
of flogging, but Labour has taught the 
Tories what to do with party conferences. 

In this latter respect, Mr Gaitskell’s 
position continues to go from strength to 
strength. At this week’s meeting of the 
Parliamentary Labour Party, only a tiny 
handful of Labour MPs voted against him 
on a motion that was meant to criticise his 
disciplining of left-wing rebels. Mr Gait- 
skell has also managed to shunt off con- 
sideration of Labour’s coming (and poten- 
tially frightening) home policy statement 
into a committee that ought to spend at least 
a month watering it down. Altogether, this 
has been a good week for party leaders in 
their battle to secure control over their 
extremists. 


RADCLIFFE INQUIRY 


Some Curtailment ? 


HERE is a real need to watch out lest 

this spring’s spy fever should have 
permanently adverse effects on Britain’s 
free society. The Opposition has hugely 
enjoyed hounding the Government about 
the Blake and Lonsdale cases, and has now 
hounded it into a wide-ranging inquiry. 
Labour may not realise what it has done. 
During the eagerness of pursuit, and 
grasping’ firmly at the wrong end of the 
stick, Mr Pannell spoke of a 


suspicion, particularly among industrial 
workers who may have even a rather 
tenuous association with the Communist 
party, that if they are suspect at all they 
are quietly got out through the gate... 
in contradistinction to the closing up that 
takes place in . . . the civil service. 


In fact, anybody who knows anything 
about these matters knows that security 
checks on industrial workers in defence 
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industries are at present much looser than 
those within the civil service. 

The danger is that, after the Radcliffe 
inquiry, the ferreting out of people with 
unorthodox left-wing views in both ficlds 
may be carried much further. In answer 
to Mr Pannell, the Prime Minister said: 


It may well be that in all walks of life 
men who have anything to do with the 
public service or the secrets affected have 
a greater degree of responsibility, and that 
greater—what shall I call it ?—curtailment 
of their thought and statements will have 
to be made. 
When that happens, it will be right for 
guardians of civil liberties to ask questions. 

Is it really true that, in what Mr Mac- 
millan called “the new kind of battle we 
have come to,” the security net needs to be 
cast ever wider? Much of the “top 
secret” scientific work in progress nowa- 
days is so complicated that it relates to 
weapons that could not be ready for several 
years anyway, and will not certainly be 
relevant even then. It is not facetious to 





Lord Radcliffe: no McCarthyism 


point out that if the Russians five years ago 
had had a widespread espionage service of 
communist shop stewards, reporting on 
the new component parts being made in 
every British defence factory, the Kremlin 
would merely have become as badly misled 
about the probable shape of Britain’s actual 
defence effort in 1961 as the British gov- 
ernment of that time itself proved to be. 

Our own advice to the Radcliffe com- 
mittee would be to define the range of real 
top secrets very narrowly (obviously i 
should include details of Britain’s own 
espionage service such as Blake apparently 
betrayed), and to tighten security checks 
only around them. The unhappiest outcome 
of the inquiry would be a growth of indus- 
trial McCarthyism up and down the country 
—during a wave of emotion engendered 
partly by the security service’s ruffled feel: 
ings after it has been under political attack, 
and partly by Britons’ national addiction 
to thrill to the reading of Agatha Christie 
sort of stuff. 
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From 120 m.p.h. by compass, altimeter and guesswork 
to a safe 600 m.p.h. navigating by electronics—that’s 
progress! 

Mullard’s contribution, a modest but vital one, is in 
the design, development and manufacture of electronic 
devices which are used in radar, navigation and landing 
systems, communication ‘networks and computers. 
Because they fully satisfy critical specifications of 
performance and reliability, Mullard products are 
extensively used by famous manufacturers of electronic 
equipment. 

Could we contribute to your electronic projects ? 


MULLARD PRODUCTS USED IN AIRCRAFT 
NAVIGATION AND LANDING AIDS INCLUDE: 


MAGNETRONS SPECIAL VALVES 


KLYSTRONS — SEMICONDUCTOR DIODES 
RADAR DISPLAY TUBES FERROXCUBE FERRITE CORES 





(a MULLARD LTD * MULLARD HOUSE 


In a changing world 





Mullard 


ELECTRONICS 


in partnership 
with progress 


ELECTRONIC VALVES AND TUBES 
MAGNETIC COMPONENTS 
TRANSISTORS AND OTHER SEMICONDUCTOR DEVICES 


* TORRINGTON PLACE © LONDON W.C.1 
MP 3865 
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NCR RANDOM ACCESS 
MEMORY FILE UNIT 


...1S the heart of the 


This card’... 


RANDOM ACCESS MEMORY >< 


of the alional 3\5 


BUSINESS DATA 
PROCESSING COMPUTER. 


% an entirely new concept in magnetic memory systems 


THIS MAGNETIC CARD is the heart of the National 315 Random Access‘ 


Memory ... an unparalleled advance in economical magnetic file 
processing. 


In effect, a reel of magnetic tape-3} inches wide-has been cut 
into 256 strips forming addressable magnetic cards. A single 
card is capable of storing 21,700 alpha-numeric characters. Each 
card contains 7 recording tracks that can be addressed elec- 
tronically by the central processor. 


The 256 cards (5,555,200 alpha-numeric characters) are housed in 
a removable cartridge that can be changed in less time than it 





1089 Offices in 121 Countries 


Learn why the NATIONAL 315 is the most 
advanced electronic data processing system 

yet developed. Call your NCR office or write to 
NCR ELECTRONICS, 206-216 Marylebone Road, 
London NW1, Telephone: Paddington 7070 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY LIMITED 


takes to change a reel of magnetic tape! Up to 16 Random Access 
Memory file units can be operated on-line with the National 315 
... providing 88,883,200 alpha-numeric characters... an un- 
precedented capacity for a Random Access Memory. 


This unique system combines all the advantages of random and 
sequential processing ... eliminates rewind time... requires 
fewer files .. . speeds sorting, up-dating, and reporting routine. 


INVESTIGATE THE NATIONAL 315 for investment : Its unusual 
expansibility - Its high speed - Its balanced processing - Its 
economy of programming - Its ease of operation. 
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RUSSIA 


In Stalin’s Land 


ENTRAL Asia seems to be the main target 
for the current Soviet spring-cleaning. 
t month, the whole leadership of the 
adzhik republic was swept aside ; 
month the broom has been turned on the 
eaders of Kirgizia. Mr Razzakov, who had 
been party secretary in Kirgizia for eleven 
vears, has been removed from his post and 
Dikambayev has been expelled from the 
premiership. In the latter’s case, the accusa- 
ion was the now fashionable one of turn- 
ng a blind eye on people who had been 
windling the economy. But the fact that 
he purge is particularly drastic in the 
oslem republics of Central Asia supports 
he guess that it is probably not unconnected 
with nationalist troubles. 
While the purge was going on in Kirgizia, 
r Khrushchev was travelling in another 
aditional hotbed of nationalism, the 
aucasus. Visiting Armenia and Georgia, 
he spoke on foreign affairs in comparatively 
mild terms, suggesting that he would wel- 
ome a meeting with Mr Kennedy, particu- 
arly on subjects such as disarmament. But 


e also spoke of home . affairs and of the 
ast. On each occasion he stressed the part 
layed in the revolutionary movement by 
hat well-known native of the Caucasus, 
oseph Vissarionovich Djugashvili—and 
ach time Stalin’s name was apparently 
eeted with applause. Mr Mikoyan was a 
otable absentee from these celebrations. 
imself an Armenian, he has quite a record 
n the Caucasian communist movement. Mr 
ikoyan is reputed to have prompted Mr 
Khrushchev’s famous “ secret ” indictment 
f Stalin’s crimes. His absence need not 
nean that Mr Khrushchev is now changing 
llies. It is, nevertheless, interesting that 
he latter prefers to forget attacks on the 
ult of personality when going into Stalin’s 
ome territory. 


BANON 


Lack of Discretion 


GOVERNMENT job for all is not, the 

Lebanese have discovered, the 
nswer, On Tuesday, the 18 members of 
cbanon’s cabinet admitted the unwieldi- 


~ a country by 
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ness of so large a government for so small 
the tee Delng Suv) Wal. ny at Gk 
For time they stay at their 
jobs until a new government, probably 
smaller but again led by Mr Saeb Salam, 
is formed. The difficulty in Lebanon, with 
its intricate constitutional system of checks 
and balances, is to find a government large 
enough to represent the various communi- 
ties and religions and at the same time 
cohesive enough to govern. The cabinet 
that has just resigned was formed after the 
elections last July ; it was splendidly repre- 
sentative but far from cohesive. The simple 
formula of placing political oppdnents side 
by side on the government benches did not 
prevent their public disagreement. 

One of the most forceful critics of his 
own government was the Druze leader, Mr 
Kamal Jumblatt. As minister of education, 
Mr Jumblatt picked as one of his targets 
the Middle East Centre for Arab Studies 
(Mecas), an Arabic language school run by 
the British Foreign Office at Shemlan, a 
small village high in the mountains above 
Beirut. The fact that Mr George Blake, 
the recently convicted spy, was a student at 
Mecas when he was brought home to 
London for his trial might have provided 
the school’s critics with an unlooked-for 
weapon. In the event, the prime minister’s 
statements about closing the school have 
been comfortingly contradictory, most of 
the Lebanese comment has been surpris- 
ingly moderate, and, by the time a new 
government is formed, there seems to be a 
fair chance that Mecas will avoid becoming 
an additional, and lamentable, casualty of 
the Blake case. 

Mecas is primarily a school in Arabic 
language and history for the British foreign 
service, but it also accepts employees of 
British firms, mainly from oil companies 
and banks, members of the armed services 
and, when there is room, private students 
from the Commonwealth and elsewhere. 
It was set up in Jerusalem in 1944, but 
moved to Lebanon in 1947, and has been 
there ever since except when it was briefly 
closed during the Lebanese insurrection in 
1958. Its tuition is excellent, but as a 
foreign institution on Lebanese soil its 
position is bound to be vulnerable. Who- 
ever it was who made the decision that 
Mr George Blake should learn his Arabic 
at Shemlan was not greatly gifted with tact. 


UNIVERSITY ENTRANCE 


The “S” Men 


Te examination for the advanced level 
of the General Certificate of Education 
will be revised after next summer in two 
ways. There will be a uniform system of 
grading passes (A to E), which should give 
the universities and employers a better 
standard measure than the differing pro- 
cedures and quirks of the various examining 
bodies. There will also be special, or “ S,” 
papers designed to test, not simply know- 
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ledge, but the candidate’s “ intellectual grasp 
and capacity to think about his subject ”: 
these will replace the state scholarship 
papers that are due to disappear (with the 
scholarships) next summer. 

There has been much to-ing and fro-ing 
between the Secondary School Examinations 
Council and the universities over these 
changes, but the schoolmasters seem to have 
come out on top. This is reasonable enough 
in the basic “ A” level examination, which 
crowns the normal sixth-form career. But 
the dons have cause to complain that Sir 
David Eccles’s acceptance of the SSEC case 
on the “S” papers, whose chief function is 
to pick out the swans from the geese among 
university applicants, means that the 
examination will be of rather less use to 
the universities than it might be. 

In an attempt to discourage the weaker 
brethren, only those pupils who are likely 
to get a “ distinction” or “ merit” in the 
“$” papers are to be allowed to attempt 
them at all—and “S$” results will be 
announced only for candidates in the top 
35 per cent (A, B and C grades) in the basic 
“A” level examination. This exclusiveness 
could be hard on the unusual mind, some- 
times worth a university place, that might 
not show up in the normal examination. As 
a palliative, the SSEC has now agreed to let 
the universities have privately the marks of 
all “ S ” candidates. 

The umiversities’ second complaint 
(voiced by the Principal of London Univer- 
sity last week) is that the results only become 
available in mid-August, when they are often 
too late to help in deciding places. London 
suggested that the “S” papers—confined 
to the candidate’s best subject and follow- 
ing the “A” level syllabus—should be 
taken on a single day earlier in the academic 
year, possibly early in the second term. This 
would certainly help the dons (and thereby 
reduce the candidates’ uncertainties about 
where to get in). Would it really be intoler- 
able in the well-ordered sixth form ? 


UNITED NATIONS ASSOCIATION 


Naively Disarming 


Wie putting questions to the public, 
it is important to be sure not only 
that the questions are the right ones, but 
also that the answers will be put to the right 
use. The United Nations Association may 
not have borne this firmly enough in mind 
when organising its current inquiry into 
public attitudes on disarmament. The asso- 
ciation, through 200 of its local branches 
and through affiliated organisations such as 


trade unions, is sending out some 700,000 


copies of a questionnaire containing seven 
yes/no propositions. They range from “ Are 
you in favour of general world disarmament, 
including the total abolition of all nuclear 
weapons, under United Nations inspection 
and control ?” (what, incidentally, if you 
are in favour of it but couldn’t care less 
who does the inspecting and controlling ?) 
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to “Do you think that, as national arma- 
ments are cut down, the United Nations 
should begin to build up an international 
force which would be strong enough to 
keep the peace in a disarmed world ?” 
In the middie are two more pungent ques- 
tions, on unilateral disarmament and on the 
admission of China to the UN. 

The aim of the association, in framing its 
heavily loaded questions, has obviously 
been more to persuade than to elicit already 
formed opinions. The one question on 
unilateral disarmament is also the only one 
-framed in a completely neutral way. 
The answers suggested by the wording of 
most of the other questions would not be 
. likely to cause dismay in the chancelleries of 
either the east or the west (although, even 
here, the questions about whether disarma- 
ment should concentrate first on missile- 
launching sites, and whether the west 
should accept some risk that inspection 
systems in Russia might not be watertight, 
are preceded by an explanation of why the 
respondent should answer “ yes”). But the 
real danger is that those who bother to 
reply—and particularly those in the more 
left-wing of the unions which are distribut- 
ing the questionnaire—may tend to give a 
certain type of answer, with the uni- 
lateralists heavily over-represented. The 
results, however carefully handled by the 
UNA, could provide splendid ammunition 
for leader-writers and orators with a griev- 
ance against Mr Gaitskell. He should be 
glad that the campaign will be going on 
until the end of September, so that its 
results will not be out before the Labour 
party conference in October. 


KENYA 


On Edge 


M* IAIN MACLEOD said this week, 
“There is damn well not going to 
be another Congo in Kenya.” He was 
speaking to two farmers from Kenya, Mr 
Philip Scott and Mr David Broatch, who 
had come to London to urge the Govern- 
ment to do something to protect the lives 
and property of Europeans in rural areas. 
They allege that there is “a subversive 
build-up of hatred among the Kikuyu ” and, 
to make matters worse, a lack of liaison 
between police districts. The murder of 
two European women in the last fortnight, 
coupled with the escape from prison of 
some ex-Mau Mau convicts, has naturally 
led the European community to assume 
that a second Mau Mau movement is well 
under way. Their suspicion is strengthened 
by the open hostility of the largely Kikuyu 
Kenya African National Union to the 
government of Mr Ronald Ngala, which it 
has refused to join. Mr Macleod has said 
that there is no evidence whatever to 
connect the murders with a neo-Mau Mau 
conspiracy, and has emphasised the ample 
size of Kenya’s military and security forces. 
But whether or not the settlers’ fears are 
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justified, their resentment against the 
Government in London is mounting. 

In these circumstances there is a special 
argument why the Government might be 
well advised to shore up its policy by 
making a well-publicised move towards 
establishing an adequate fund or compensa- 
tion scheme for European farmers, as sug- 
gested in The Economist of March 4th. 
There is a danger that if this is not done, 
and if Mr Macleod continues to rely on 
optimism and sweet reason, some sections of 
the European community in rural areas will 
demonstrate their feelings by provocative 
actions. The consequence would almost 
certainly be a genuine renewal of African 
terrorism and the collapse of Mr Ngala’s 
government. The prospect of political 
equilibrium might then be lost forever. 


AFRICA 


The Co-operators 


WENTY African nations (fifteen of them 
represented by their heads of state) 
conferred amicably and without melodrama 
at Monrovia last week. They included the 
twelve former French colonies of the Brazza- 
ville group and three English-speaking West 
African states, Nigeria, Sierra Leone, and 
the host country, Liberia. Sir Abubakar 
Tafawa Balewa, the prime minister of 
Nigeria, proved himself a most able con- 
ference man, at least a match for the chair- 
man and host, President Tubman, or the two 
French-speaking magnates, Mr Houphouet- 
Boigny and Mr Leopold Senghor. 

The conference rejected the idea of pan- 
African integration in favour of co-operation 
between governments. It agreed that 
countries should refrain from interfering in 
each other’s affairs, except in the case of 
colonial territories—especially Angola. On 
current affairs, the delegates smoothly 
avoided controversy. They agreed on im- 
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MAURETANIA 
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NIGERIA 16 GABON 
NIGER 17 CONGO (BRAZZAVILLE) 
CHAD 18 ETHIOPIA 
CAMEROUN 18 SOMALIA 
CENTRAL AFRICAN REP. 20 MALAGASY 
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mediate sanctions against South Africa, by 
only mildly condemned France’s nucle: 
tests in the Sahara. They supported the pre 
sence of the United Nations in the Congo 
disapproved of Mr Gizenga and 
Tshombe, but deleted a resolution condemn 
ing Mr Lumumba’s assassination. Nobod 
slung mud at former colonialists or presen 
neo-colonialists. 

Last week’s conference aroused the wrath 
of the so-called Casablanca powers (Ghan: 
Guinea, Mali, the United Arab Republi 
and Morocco), who refused to take pa 
when it became clear that the others wer 
unwilling to put off the Monrovia confer 
ence until the Casablanca group had pro 
duced their “ African charter.” Dr Nkrumah 
has roundly accused the twenty nations ¢ 
betraying Africa because they lack th 
courage to pool their sovereignty. Th 
opposite point of view was put by 
Houphouet-Boigny on his return to Abidjan 
Saying that the unity which has bee 
“caressed throughout the ages ” would no 
be made in a day, he declared that Afric 
should lay the foundations of co-operatior 
“without going as far as political integra 
tion.” It looks as if the advocates of c 
operation, as distinct from unification, hav 
the advantage in numbers and weight at th 
moment. Even among the Casablanc 
powers, it is reported that Mali may return 
to the fold of the Monrovia group when i 
meets in Lagos to set up an inter-Africa 
secretariat. 


DOCTORS 


Anonymous Shortcoming 


RESSURE was put upon the Minister « 
Health in the House of Commons thi 
week to publish the names of doctors an 
dentists who have been fined by executi 
councils of the health service. If a com 
plaint is made against a doctor or dentist, i 
is first investigated by a service committe 
of the executive council, consisting of a 
equal number of lay and professional mem 
bers with a lay chairman. If the committd 
considers the complaint proved, it report 
its findings to the local executive counc 
together with its recommendation on wh 
the penalty should be. The executit 
council may fine the practitioner, or war 
him, or take no action, and both practition¢ 
and complainant have a right of appeal frot 
the council’s decision to the Minister, wh 
himself acts only upon the advice of an « 
hoc committee. Should the executi 
council decide that the case is bad enough! 
warrant the dismissal of the practitioné 
from the health service, it forwards if 
recommendation to the health servi 
tribunal. The practitioner has a right 4 
appeal to the Minister if the tribunal decidé 
to dismiss him ; if it decides not to, the 
can be no appeal by the complainant. 
The name of the doctor, or dentist, ! 
published when it has been removed frot 
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the health service list. This, of course, can 
be regarded as a shutting-the-stable-door 
procedure, and it is arguable that the public 
has a right to know about a doctor’s in- 
efficiency even when it does not warrant his 
dismissal. But, as Mr Powell emphasised 
in the House of Commons, the proceedings 
in the service committees and executive 
councils are primarily concerned with 
breaches of contract to perform certain ser- 
vices. They are not conducted like courts 
of law ; the penalties may be imposed, not 
for bad doctoring, but for not keeping the 
rules ; and even when the breach of con- 
tract is apparently serious (such as failure to 
visit a patient) the doctor’s defence, which 
would not necessarily be published (and 
sometimes for a patient’s sake could not be), 
may throw a very different light on the 
charge. 

In any case, the health service proceedings 
are not the end of the matter for serious 
cases. Such cases are reported to the Gen- 
eral Medical Council, the proper body for 
investigating professional conduct. Patients 
themselves can take civil action to obtain 
redress, and their best sanction against 
inefficiency lies, not in indiscriminate 
publication of names, but in the exercise of 
the consumer’s right to change practitioners, 
after they have found out whether a particu- 
lar doctor measures up to their own needs. 


GUILDFORD CATHEDRAL 


The Unexpected Dean 


to diocese of Guildford has had its 
share of controversy ever since it was 
carved with its twin diocese of Portsmouth 
out of Winchester in the nineteen-twenties. 
Sir Edward Maufe’s massive Gothic edifice, 
which won an open competition in 1931, 
has not commended itself to all as the 
ideal form for a modern cathedral, and its 
imposing but inaccessible site on the 
summit of Stag Hill has been another 
source of lively dissension. At the con- 


secration of the cathedral this week the 
diocese was still reverberating with the 





Not the ideal edifice 


acrimony generated by the latest Guildford 
contretemps, the Boulton affair. 

Until this year Mr Boulton was both 
vicar of Holy Trinity (the pro-Cathedral) 
and provost of the diocese. Provosts are 
found in the Church of England in those 
dioceses where the cathedral is also a 
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parish church ; the parochial duties are 
discharged by the provost and the admini- 
strative ones by the dean. The statute of 
Guildford cathedral provided that on the 
cathedral’s completion Mr Boulton should 
resign his provostship. He voluntarily 
relinquished the incumbency of Holy 
Trinity as well. Mr Boulton had enjoyed a 
highly successful ministry at Guildford and 
it was generally assumed in the diocese that 
his resignation would be no more than a 
— preliminary to his appointment as 
ean. 

In fact, the deanery, which unlike the 
provostship is a crown appointment, did 
not go to him but, as was announced on 
Tuesday, to Dr Clarkson, the bishop 
suffragan of Pontefract. Dr Clarkson has 
undoubtedly had far wider administrative 
experience than Mr Boulton, but the whole 
affair has been ineptly handled by Downing 
Street, and is a fine example of the short- 
comings of the system of crown appoint- 
ment to ecclesiastical offices. No account 
was taken of the strong local opinion that 
Mr Boulton not only would but should be 
appointed dean, or of the intention of at 
least some of the drafters of the cathedral 
statute that the provost should succeed 
automatically to the deanery. Given these 
factors Mr Boulton should only have been 
denied the succession if he was manifestly 
unsuitable. No such suggestion has ever 
been made. The long delay between in- 
forming Mr Boulton that he would not 
succeed and the announcement of Dr 
Clarkson’s nomination allowed all the 
Boultonite forces to gather and to become 
vocal in the erroneous belief that they could 
influence an appointment which had already 
unofficially been made. Mr Boulton is now 
temporarily in limbo, an uncomfortable 
position for him, and one calculated to cause 
the maximum discomfort and embarrass- 
ment to the incoming dean. 


ELGIN MARBLES 


Put Them Back 


7. the Greek War of Independence, 

some quarter century after Lord Elgin 
removed the sculptures from the Acropolis, 
one of his successors at the embassy at 
Constantinople had grave fears that the 
Turks were going to destroy most of the 
remaining antiquities in Athens. He wrote, 
“In this event the danger of being classed 
with the Goths and Elgins of other times 
would not deter me from offering ” to buy 
the caryatids and the remaining reliefs on 
the Parthenon. The mixed feelings towards 
the problem of preserving Greek antiquities 
that are reflected in these words of Mr 
Stratford Canning have again been stirred 
up by a parliamentary question on the future 
of the Elgin marbles put by Mr Francis 
Noel-Baker last week. In reply Mr Mac- 
millan was non-committal, but he rightly 
acknowledged that this was a very important 
matter. 
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Today, however, its importance does not 
lie in deciding whether or not Lord Elgin 
acted like a barbarian. Nor is the impec- 
cable legal claim of the British Government 
relevant. What is relevant is the preserva- 
tion of the marbles and their display to the 
best advantage and to as many people as 
possible. On their preservation the experts 
are bound to differ, but there is no reason 
to suppose that Greek archaeologists are 
less capable of caring for them than British © 
ones. With regard to their display, they 
might well appear to better advantage in 





Athens in Bloomsbury? 


a museum in Athens than in the halls of the 
British Museum. And of those who take the 
trouble to go and see them in Bloomsbury 
an ever-increasing number are able to visit 
Athens. 

One need not maintain that the modern 
Greeks have a prescriptive right to the 
treasures of ancient Greece ; or that works 
of art should always remain permanently 
in their country of origin. But in this par- 
ticular case, it is possible to hold, for reasons 
that have nothing to do with moral judg- 
ments, or legal rights, or political advantage, 
that the Elgin marbles should be returned 
to Greece simply as a gracious and generous 
gesture. 


NORTH ATLANTIC 
PASSAGES 


Twice as many people flew the 
North Atlantic last year as crossed it 
by sea. 

Not only is the shipping companies’ 
share of the traffic declining ; during 
the last three years the number of 
passengers that they carry has been 
falling too. 
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The use of glass fabric for reinforcement in moulded plastic products is now 
virtually standard practice—the best technical advances in the reinforcement 
itself are embodied in TYGLAS. 

TYGLAS is available in many forms and finishes to suit specific needs. 

For full information about TYGLAS write to The Marketing Officer, 

Fothergill & Harvey, Harvester House, Peter Street, Manchester, 2. 


ms Fothergill & Harvey 


devise special products for industry 
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LETTERS 





Bernstein on Triffin 


S1rR—I believe that your article of May 6th, 
“ Bernstein, Triffin, Siamp . . .”, does not 
provide your readers with the information 
they need to judge the merits of my plan 
for reforming the International Monetary 
Fund. 

My proposal consists of two parts: 
(1) To integrate the present quotas of the 
members of the IMF with their working 
reserves ; (2) to finance capital movements 
and the conversion of currency balances 
by having the great trading countries under- 
take in advance to lend the IMF stated 
amounts of their currencies for this purpose. 

The first part of my proposal would 
require the IMF to permit members to 
draw freely on their quotas, without prior 
approval, to meet balance of payments 
deficits. At the same time, it would enable 
the United States and the United Kingdom 
to draw on the IMF as a matter of course 
whenever they use their own reserves. It 
should be noted that the United States has 
never drawn on the IMF and that the 
United Kingdom has drawn on the IMF 
only in the crises of 1947 and 1956. 

You say that my plan would not 
increase total world liquidity. On the 
contrary, my plan involves a substantial 
increase in liquidity now. Consider what 
it would mean if the reserves of the United 
States and the United Kingdom were 
regarded as including the $5.7 billion and 
the nearly £900 million which represent 
their net creditor positions plus their 
quotas in the IMF. For the future; it 
should be possible to have a more frequent 
review and revision of quotas. 

By contrast, the Triffin plan-is highly 
deflationary. It would start by converting 
the net position of the United States, $1.6 
billion, and the United Kingdom, {£180 
million, into deposits with the IMF. At 
the same time, it would make them large 
debtors of the IMF, the United States for 
about $3.5 billion and the United Kingdom 
for nearly £1 billion. These enormous debts 
would be funded, but they would have to 
be repaid over a period of 20 years. Fur- 
thermore, any dollars or sterling acquired 
by other countries hereafter would be con- 
verted by them or the IMF into gold. 

While the IMF, under the Triffin plan, 
would have the power to create reserve 
credit for its members this could be far 
more difficult than is generally recognised. 
That is why Professor Triffin would have 
his proposed institution empowered to buy 
securities in the New York’ and London 
markets when this is necessary to increase 
reserves. With a balanced pattern of 
world payments, these operations, even if 
they could avoid disrupting the money 


markets, would impose on the United 
States and the United Kingdom a far 
greater burden of providing reserves for 
the rest of the world than they have now 
under. the gold exchange standard. 

Some critics of the Triffin plan are con- 
cerned that it will become an instrument 
of inflation. My own fear is that it will 
become an instrument of deflation. It is 
impossible to give an international institu- 
tion the credit-creating power of the 
Triffin plan without imposing on it a 
responsibility for policy that is much more 
likely to be exercised for restriction than 
for expansion. I cannot see how the Triffin 
institution could avoid being the ultimate 
judge of the fiscal and credit policies of all 
of its members, including the United States 
and the United Kingdom. 

I am disturbed by the prospect that the 
Triffin plan would eliminate the United 
States and the United Kingdom as reserve 
centres. This is not because I attach great 
importance to the foreign exchange earn- 
ings of Wall Street or the City. Rather 
it is because the capacity of the United 
States and the United Kingdom to finance 
international trade and investment and to 


‘maintain. efficient markets in exchange, 


commodities and international securities 
would be impaired if they were to cease to 
be reserve centres. Incidentally, I have made 
the point that it would be helpful if addi- 
tional reserve centres were to emerge in 
the next few years. 

The IMF is a useful institution. The 
practical approach is to modify its 
arrangements as new conditions arise. This 
requires a moderate degree of foresight 
and understanding. - In 1952 I wrote a 
memorandum for the Managing Director 
suggesting that the IMF secure commit- 
ments from the great trading countries to 
buy its interest-bearing debentures if addi- 
tional resources should be needed. In 
1953 and 1954, I wrote two memoranda 
on the factors that determine which cur- 
rencies are drawn from the IMF, with 
special reference to the dollar and sterling. 
In 1958, in a speech at Harvard, I pre- 
sented a full statement of my present plan. 
On a number of occasions since then I 
have urged the United States and other 
Governments to act promptly to meet the 
problem of the reserve centres. I have not 
been alone in this. My former colleague, 
Professor Triffin, has presented his plan 
in an ‘imaginative way. My friend 
Governor Zolotas of the Bank of Greece in 
1957, and again in 1958, urged on the IMF 
a plan similar to mine for the provision 
of additional resources through standby 
arrangements with creditor countries. 
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_ Finally, while there is nothing reprehen- 
sible in being fairly conservative, this 
classification cannot properly be applied to 
me. I have been discussing monetary 
policy for over 25 years and it would be 
difficult to cite anything I have said or 
written that has not been based on a liberal 
view of the needs of the world economy 
and the responsibility of the great trading 
countries to meet these needs in a 
generous way.—Yours faithfully, 


EpwarD M. BERNSTEIN 
Washington, DC 


Robens on Coal 


Sir—“ Coal Without Protection? ” in last 
week’s issue had the qualities usually to be 
found in The Economist surveys of this 
kind: it was objective, stimulating and 
constructive. 

May I point out one inadvertent error, 
however ? You quoted me as having talked 
‘about a guaranteed market for 200 million 
tons of coal. 

This case has been argued by other 
people, but not by me. I have always said 
that this was about the size of the annual 
market the coal industry ought to be able to 
win for itself in competition with other fuels. 
The Economist can safely give this aim its 
support.—Yours faithfully, 
National Coal Board, 


ALFRED ROBENS 
London, SW1 


Agony in Angola 
Str—I feel that the article in your issue 
of May 6th calls for one or two comments. 

It contains not the slightest expression 
of horror at, or condemnation of, the pitiless 
slaughter of white, black and mixed-race 
men, women and children that is being 
perpetrated by savage bands of terrorists 
instigated from outside Angola by organisa- 
tions the source of whose inspiration and 
finance is surely not in doubt. 

The only condemnation is for the reaction 
of the Portuguese. It would be interesting 
to know how, in the conditions of terrain 
and resources in men and equipment, your 
correspondent would conduct operations in 
Angola against the terrorists. Or is one to 
presume he would take no action and allow 
them to chop men, women and children to 
pieces to their hearts’ content ? 

It is really a little sickening to see how 
some people, believing all the hearsay re- 
ports served out to them, close their eyes 
and their minds to reality and take up a 
“holier than thou” attitude, devoting them- 
selves to the doubtless congenial task of 
denigrating those who object to being 
chopped up and are determined to do some- 
thing about it. 

Unfortunately, such people do not even 
realise that on their shoulders must rest a 
share of moral responsibility for the suffer- 
ing and bloodshed which, by their utterings, 
and by their implied or overt support, they 
have helped to make possible. 

Another point which I noticed about the 
article was the absence of any reference 
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to the six-year development plans which the 
Portuguese government launched some ten 
years ago both in Portugal and in the over- 
seas provinces, the second of which is at 
present being implemented. 

Perhaps the omission is understandable. 
After all, your correspondent was out to 
have it believed that the situation in Angola 
is static, and it would not do to refer to 
anything that would tend to show that it 
is not. 

The implementation of these plans is 
creating conditions of increased prosperity 
through improvements in the fields of agri- 
culture, industry, transport, communica- 
tions and social advancement. Indeed, en- 
couraging results are already visible, and it 
may well be surmised that those who have 
fomented, organised and launched the 
present wave of terrorism knew that if the 
plans were allowed to come to fruition the 
opportunity would be lost to exploit dis- 
content and to stir up trouble.—Yours faith- 
fully, A. PoTIER 

Press Counsellor 
Portuguese Embassy, SW1 
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7 
Vive Les Armees 


Sir—It was 30-odd years before poor old 
Military Intelligence discovered that the 
British Army had been taking on the French 
Combined Services when they played 
Varmée francaise at rugger. I am sur- 
prised, however, that your own correspon- 
dents still make the same mistake and 
translate l’armée by “the army,” a mis- 
translation shown to be particularly -mis- 
leading in the current Algerian situation. 
L’armée is, in fact,:an abbreviation for 
les forces armées sometimes known as les 
trois armées, de terre, de mer et de l’air.— 
Yours faithfully, 

T. F. H. Hupson 
Whitchurch Hill, Oxon 


Katanga 


Sir—You say Mr Tshombe (May 6th) was 
“egged on by the Belgian mining com- 
panies ” to take the lead “in starting the 
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End of an Enterprise 


A Study of History, Vol. XII: Recon- 
siderations. 


By Arnold J. Toynbee. 
Oxford University Press for Royal Institute 
of International Affairs. 740 pages. 458. 


ITH this volume Professor Toynbee 

brings to an end the great enterprise 
on which he embarked forty years ago. 
Much history has been made and much 
written since he drew up his first draft in 
1921 and it is natural that he should want 
to examine his work in the light thereof: 
He is not indeed here much concerned to 
analyse and correlate with his pattern the 
new societies that have grown up since then 
in eastern Europe, Germany, the United 
States, the Middle East and China, for he 
‘regards them not as new “ civilisations ” but 
-as deviations or filiations from older ones ; 
but he is concerned with what has been 
written, not so much by historians, but by 
archaeologists, sociologists and “ meta- 
historians,” and particularly by the motley 
array of critics whom he has, much to his 
delight, provoked to praise or blame. 

The primary interest of this volume is the 
extent to which Professor Toynbee has 
thought fit to modify his assumptions, 
method and conclusions. 

It is hard to see that he has modified his 
assumptions to any significant extent. He 
still believes that the truth about human 
relations can be ascertained only by the pro- 


cess of analysis, comparison and classifica- 
tion. He claims that no other process (for 
example by narration) is legitimate because 
no other can possibly produce results, which 
seems an oddly pragmatic argument for 
seeking a body of truth that, after all, may 
well be non-existent or unascertainable. He 
is equally firm in sticking to his thesis that 
there exists, besides what is knowable 
through the senses and ratiocination, a body 
of “‘ metahistorical ” truth ascertainable by 
some extra-rational perception, intuition or 
inspiration. This higher knowledge is 
vouchsafed to man through the “ higher ” 
religions, whose place in Professor Toyn- 
bee’s scheme is even more honourable and 
influential in this reconsidered version than 
it was in the earlier volumes. Indeed one 
of the few major modifications he has been 
led to make is to explain the higher religions, 
those “‘ attempts to put individual souls into 
direct communion with absolute spiritual 
reality,” not, as he first did, as mere factors 
within and part of civilisations, but as inde- 
pendent and creative elements in the historic 
process. He makes no attempt to consider 
communism as one of the higher religions, 
well qualified as it would seem to be in 
virtue of its generality, its claim to unique- 
ness and its proselytism. Another assump- 
tion about which Professor Toynbee will 
make no concession is that of man’s freedom 
to choose. So assured is he that freedom is 
necessary if there is to be any understanding 
of history that he crosses no sword with 
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fragmentation of the Congo.” Katanga, the 
size of France, is hardly a “fragment.” 
With communications as poor as they are in 
this huge sprawling territory, it is difficult 
enough to control the remoter parts of 
Katanga (where the Baluba battles have 
been continuing for a century) let alone rule 
the whole of the Congo. That Belgium 
should have succeeded in its administration 
for so long is, on reflection, miraculous. 

As one who has met Mr Tshombe on 
more than one occasion I can only say 
(perhaps naively?) that had the Belgian 
mining companies egged him on to any par- 
ticular course of action, he would probably 
have chosen an alternative. He has no great 
love for his former masters (what recently 
independent country has?), but he is a 
realist and does acknowledge that he needs 
at least one generation before he can hope 
to extend his take-over bid. 

The sooner Mr Tshombe is released the 
sooner the chances of stability returning to 
the unhappy Congo.—Yours faithfully, 
Oxshott, Surrey KENNETH MASON 


either the behaviourists or the Marxian 
determinists. 

In respect of method he makes only one 
important modification. He tries, while 
demurely apologising for his narrowly 
classical education, to answer the critics who 
charged him with using only an “ Hellenic ” 
model as the pattern beside which to set all 
other civilisations by toying with the experi- 
ment of applying the “ Sinic” model of 
successive states of dissolution and unifica- 
tion. He emerges with a compound 
Hellenic-Sinic model to which, as he some- 
what perfunctorily demonstrates, other 
civilisations either do or do not conform in 
varying degrees. 

As to his conclusions it may be said that 
reconsideration has led him more often to 
restatements than recantations. Often he 
adopts the formula: “ If I have done what 
my critics have said I have done, I have 
erred, but...” Nevertheless there are one 
or two points about which he confesses to 
have been taught the truth. He no longer 
regards the western and Byzantine Christian 
civilisations as affiliated merely to Hellenic 
civilisation. but as being the joint offspring 
of both the Hellenic and the “ Syriac.” This 
recognition of the function of the Near East 
in the formation of Christendom does not, 
however, lead him to any recantation of his 
harsh views about the Jews and Zionism. 
which are reaffirmed in this volume at some 
length. Secondly he has taken account of 
the revolutionary work done by archaeolo- 
gists in America to reduce the number of 
his pre-Columbian civilisations in America 
to one. The bare ten pages on Russia have 
no significance for the development of 
Dr Toynbee’s thought, which is not sur- 
prising, for he still sees communism as 
merely another inconvenient Christian 
heresy. 

The last part of this volume is about Pro- 
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fessor Toynbee, a subject in which he is 
as much interested as are his critics. He 
takes his classical education and the happy 
accident of his having been born neither 
earlier nor later than 1889 as the theme for 
a discourse on his own advantages and short- 
comings. There is also in this volume the 
sermon he has led us to expect; it is 
characteristically entitled “ The next ledge ” 
and exhorts us to saintliness, a sense of 
responsibility and love for our fellow men. 

So ends a great work, our modern 
Cwitas Dei, unique in this century for its 
size, stimulation and confident courage. Its 
twelve volumes have increased our know- 
ledge of history, for none of its readers can 
have been so well informed as Dr Toynbee 
on so many chronologically and spatially 
disparate topics. Whether it has added to 
historical knowledge is a different question. 
It has given us another pattern in which"past 
and present human relationships may be 
arranged, and a new arrangement is a 
creative act. This one has the great merit 
of having stimulated a lot of people to think 
about history. 


Change and Recurrence 


An Economic History of England, 
1870-1939 


By W. Ashworth. 
Methuen (1960). 447 pages. 36s. 


‘Te is the concluding volume, but the 
second to appear, of a five-volume 
economic history of England edited by 
Professor T. S. Ashton. It is essentially a 
university textbook. Learned monographs 
are easy to write ; textbooks are quite a 
different matter. The author must be 
abreast of his subject, but he must not on 
the one hand simply regurgitate other men’s 
facts and opinions, nor on the other depart 
too far from the concensus of opinion in 
pursuit of his own bright ideas ; he must 
give a feeling of the complex depths of the 
subject, but must also provide enough 
generalisation to prevent the student sink- 
ing. Professor Ashworth handles with con- 
siderable success the opportunities and 
limitations of this difficult genre. He seems 
to have mastered all the literature worth 
reading, and though he has quarried facts 
and ideas from a wide range of sources they 
are cemented together by his own good 
sense, sound scholarship and independent 
judgment. 

His qualities show to best advantage when 
he is dealing with specific and limited 
topics, and his chapters on government 
policy, labour problems and transport and 
banking developments are shrewd and well 
balanced. When he attempts to discuss the 
course of economic change over the whole 
economy, his touch is less certain, and some 
of his generalisations seem not to have been 
fully thought out. He is also more success- 
ful in the period before 1919 than in the 
inter-war period. For these later years 
there is a superfluity of explanations for the 
course of events, and what the reader most 
needs is a clear order of priorities. 


- family 


- Many continental countries. 
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Professor Ashworth is too eclectic ; he gives 
us an intelligently compiled anthology of 
most of the relevant factors without much 
attempt to establish their relative import- 
ance. His style is not particularly bracing, 
and the general approach is on occasion 
aridly statistical ; there is a great deal about 
trends, conditions and influences and not 
enough about specific individuals. In par- 
ticular one would have liked more entre- 
preneurs to have appeared in person. 
Nevertheless, when all is said and done, 
Professor Ashworth has written an extremely 
useful book, the first systematic attempt to 
make some sense of these critical years. It 
= be a godsend to teachers and students 

e. 

For the general reader the book would 
have been more attractive if it had included 
the second world war and its immediate 
aftermath, a period which Professor Ash- 
worth is unusually well equipped to cover 
since’he wrote one of the best of the civil 
histories of the last war. Even so, it sheds 
a good deal of light on the historical origins 
of contemporary economic problems. For 
example, one cannot fail to be struck by the 
constant recurrence of concern about the 
British balance of payments, by the strong 
resemblance between current 
anxieties about export prospects and those 
of the 1880s and 1890s and the interwar 
years. Are these merely signs of periodic 
bad luck ? Or do they indicate deep-seated 
and persistent habits, which impede 
Britain’s economic performance ? For the 
failure of British exports to do as well as 
those of their main rivals before 1939 there 
were plausible explanations: for historical 
reasons Britain concentrated on exporting 
to primary producing markets types of 
export, particularly textiles, for which 
world demand was expanding least rapidly. 
But since 1939 we have been moderately 
successful in tailoring our own basic indus- 
tries to meet the changes in the world 
economy ; and yet our anxieties persist. 
One cannot help feeling that the explana- 
tion all along lay not in the fact that Britain 
had an industrial revolution to liquidate but 
in the social habits of an old and stable 
society, a society much less open and 
acquisitive than the American, and not 
galvanised by the ravages of war as were 
Like most 
English economic historians, Professor Ash- 
worth prefers economic to sociological 
explariations. But influences of a socio- 
logical kind are surely crucial to the general 
performance of an economy over long 
periods of time. 


Victorian Proconsul 

Sir George Grey, KCB, 1812-1898: 
A Study in Colonial Government 

By J. Rutherford. 

Cassell. 


r one sense Sir George Grey was a Vic- 
torian proconsul par excellence. For a 
quarter of a century—from 1842 to 1867 
—he held office as governor, first in South 
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Did you expect 
war in Cuba? 


a Is NOW Officially and widely believed by 
the Cubans that the United States intends 
to destroy their revolution. They believe that 
the Central Intelligence Agency in Washington 
is financing a counter-revolution based on 
Miami to repeat their Guatemalan success of 
1954”, 

This was Patrick O’Donovan writing in 
The Observer last February, over two months 
before the invasion of Cuba. He went there at 
the beginning of this year and wrote three 
articles about the island’s mood that even 
today give a deeply revealing insight into the 
character and ideas of the men in power. 


If you saw O’Donovan’s articles, neither the 
fact of invasion nor its failure came as a 
surprise to you. And such ahead-of-the-news 
réporting is very characteristic of the paper. 


Khrushchev and Mao 


Sometimes this can have spectacular results. 
As for instance when Edward Crankshaw, for 
many years The Observer correspondent on 
Soviet affairs, gave the full facts about Russo- 
Chinese discord, and the bitter exchanges 
between the two leaders. 


Crankshaw’s report was recognised as being 
of diplomatic importance. It was taken up and 
broadcast right across the Western world. 


Recently, The Observer published exclusively 
in Britain the tremendous exchanges between 
Khrushchev and Walter Lippmann, America’s 
leading diplomatic reporter. This was a 
fascinating document, and an important reve- 
lation of Khrushchev’s aims, intentions and 
beliefs. 


So much for the recent past. What and 
where next? I don’t know; but I am sure that 
these journalistic feats are not isolated flashes. 
They are the result of a great deal of thought 
and care. 


All over the world there are men from The 
Observer placed strategically to see what is 
going to happen, as well as what is happening. 
Often they arrive at political nerve centres well 
before others have realised that those nerves 
are jangled. You can read the results of their 
probings in The Observer this and every 
Sunday. J.B.L. 
ADVT. 
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Australia, later in New Zealand and South 
Africa, and finally in New Zealand again. 
Still more unusual, seven years after he 
stopped being a governor he became a mem- 
ber of the New Zealand Parliament, where 
he sat for another twenty years, during two 
of which he was Prime Minister. In fact, 
however, his career was considerably more 
chequered than this brilliant record suggests. 
In 1859 one exasperated Colonial Secretary 
(Bulwer-Lytton) recalled him from South 
Africa. Eight years later he avoided dis- 
missal by another (Buckingham) only “ out 
of respect to his long service and because the 
expiration of his government was so near as 
to render it needless.” His latest and most 
judicious biographer is constrained to des- 
cribe his period as Prime Minister as “a 
fiasco.” Nor was his private life unclouded : 
just after he took up his first governorship, 
his only child, then five months old, died. 
Whether or not his later estrangement from 
his wife, whom he seems to have held 
responsible, began thus early, they finally 
separated in 1860 and lived apart until just 
"before their deaths in 1897. 

To write a life of such a man is, indeed, 
a daunting prospect. So much of the poli- 
tical and social history of the three very 
different countries in which Grey’s career 
was spent must be reconsidered if his own 
contribution is properly to be ‘appraised. 
Grey’s determination to have his own way 
and his conviction that he was always right 
(common enough characteristics in pro- 
consuls) were, moreover, associated with a 
peculiar skill in presenting his own case, 
which led an embittered Colonial Office 
clerk to observe: he “throws out such a 
cloud of words that it is difficult to know 
what he does assert and what he does not.” 
The problems Grey had to handle included 
most of those fundamental to imperialism. 
The basic conflict between native peoples 
and settlers eager to acquire their lands ; 
the question whether the economic and 
social assimilation of such peoples to western 
models is either desirable or practicable ; 
the impracticability (so evident to us, but 
not to Grey) of any such programme with- 
out large scale aid both in men and 
resources; the reconciliation of colonial 
democracy and a ‘unity—all these 
and many others of the problems central 
to the impact of people of one society on 
those of another surrounded Grey through- 
out his life, and have made his governor- 
ships a subject of still lively controversy. 

Professor Rutherford has been engaged 
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BOOKS 


for years on this truly monumental study, 
which is not only the definitive life of Grey 
but also a major contribution to the history 
of the three countries concerned. 


Consul and Ambassador 


The Camels Must Go: An Autobiography 
By Reader Bullard. 


Faber. 300 pages. 25s. 


tyre upon a time—from 1876 to 1936— 


the Foreign Office kept a poor relation 
called the Levant Consular Service. Its 
consuls formed the hard core of British 
expertise on the Middle East, but the 
highest posts normally open to them were 
the ministerships in Albania and Jedda and 
the oriental secretaryship at the embassy in 
Cairo. Sir Reader Bullard was one of those 
who soared beyond this level. He spent the 
last six years of his service, which were the 
war years and the year of Soviet experiments 
in pressure on the Middle East (1946), as 
ambassador in Teheran. 

There, he handled high policy and the 
highest politicians (“ the stream of purpose- 
ful visitors provided us with constant 
stimulus ”), but much of his service was 
given in posts where self-stimulus was a 
necessary recourse. Long spells were passed 
among poor communications and in bad 
climates, and one is struck by the amount 
of time these caused him to spend apart 
from his wife and family. In this respect 
the lot of his generation compares ill with 
that of the mid-century diplomat endowed 
with air-conditioner and cheap air fares for 
his children in the holidays—a fact worth 
noting by all who lament the good old days 
in Arabia. 

This Sir Reader never does. He is in- 
finitely adaptable, and one of the charms of 
his endearing book is its evidence of a capa- 
city for making the most of odd situations 
and out of the way places. He is almost 
alarmingly observant, and never misses the 
implications of a scene or gesture, whether 
moving (as when a tear leaves Ibn Saud’s 
eye and runs slowly down his worn cheek 
as he speaks of an execution in Palestine) or 
comic (as when King Hussein, leaving the 
Hedjaz for exile on board the government 
steamer, cables his successor, first, “ Your 
steamer has run aground ” and, immediately 
afterwards, “Our steamer has floated off 
again.”). To read the book is to understand 
why so many colleagues recollect that, 
whenever Sir Reader was in charge of 
reports from Jedda or Moscow, they opened 
these in pleasant anticipation of entertain- 
ment as well as interest. 

Another of the book’s attractions is the 
good sense that it exudes. No matter what 
happens, one must get on with life, wear its 
harness and keep the wheels turning. 
Readers will discover why the title signifies 
this home truth, and how the job can be 
done with pleasure and dignity all the way 
from a humble home in Walthamstow to the 
mellow glow of the Bodleian and the coal 
fire in the senior common room. 
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The Period of ‘Total 
Victory ”’ 
Documents on German F 


oreign Policy, 
1918-1945, Series D, Vol. XI: The War 


Years, September 1, 1940—January 31, 1941 


Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 1,361 
pages. 455. 


OLUME XI of Series D of the German 
Foreign Office covers a 
period in which Hitler was kept extra- 
ordinarily busy explaining to all the world 
that he had won a total victory although the 
British were so blind as to be unaware of it. 
During these five months he in turn 
harangued Mussolini, Pétain, 
Molotov and Antonescu (among others). 
The first four presented him with little but 
vexation. His brother in arms and ideology, 
the Duce, launched his catastrophic attack 
upon Greece towards the end of October, 
1940, thus — across Hitler’s plans and 
undermining the fantastic prestige which the 
collapse of France had brought to the Axis 
alliance. In a letter of December 13th, 
Pétain, of whom Hitler had at first approved 
as a “more spiritual Hindenburg,” elo- 
quently thanked the Fuehrer for “ bringi 
the mortal remains of the Duke of Reichstadt 
to the vault of the Invalides,” but at the 
same time announced his dismissal of Laval. 
Unwillingly Hitler began to agree with 
Mussolini that the Marshal was not to be 
trusted. Franco with superb obstinacy 
refused to join the Axis powers in the war 
or to agree to allow them to seize Gibraltar. 
Lastly, Molotov, when he saw Hitler in 
Berlin on November 12th and 13th, 
maddeningly demanded that the Germans 
should define their terms and failed to 
appreciate the Axis guarantee of Roumania’s 
diminished frontiers, which had been 
coupled with the German occupation of the 
Roumanian oilfields. Only the Roumanian 
Conducator, Antonescu, who began by 
shouting Hitler down over Transylvania, 
proved a true friend. But it had been the 
German move into Roumania that provoked 
Mussolini to the invasion of Greece. 

In fact the documents show, as the 
accompaniment to all these abortive con- 
versations, the signature of a series of Ger- 
man secret military directives. No. 18 on 
November 12th included preparations for 
action against Russia “regardless of what 
results these discussions will have ”—the 
conversations about to begin on the same 
day with Molotov. Directive No. 19 fol- 
lowed on December roth for Operation 
Attila or “ the speedy occupation of the still 
unoccupied area of metropolitan France.” 
This again preceded, this time by three 
days, the offending French action of dis- 
missing Laval, but was not to be carried out 
for nearly two On December 13th, 
the day that Pétain wrote to Hitler, direc- 
tive No. 20 for Operation’ Marita was 
signed, that is, for the assembling of a Ger- 
man force in southern Roumania to be 
employed “via Bulgaria for the taking of 
the northern coast of the Aegean and— 
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Men who value quality and ‘service are the 
men who buy Dictaphone Time-Master, be- 
cause the transistorised Time-Master is the 
quality dictating machine. It’s a precision 
instrument designed to save time for a man 
whose time is valuable. 

Dictating with Time-Master is as easy and 
pleasant as normal dictation to a secretary, but 


it is much more convenient and time saving. 
No matter where your secretary may be, you 
simply speak, and immediately your thoughts 
are on permanent record. Time-Master has 
these unique advantages because only Time- 
Master has the DICTABELT record. 

The Dictabelt recording is permanent and 
visible, ensuring complete safety from acci- 
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should this be necessary—the entire Greek 
mainland.” Lastly, eee 18, 1940, 
comes Operation Barbarossa, which open 
with the words that “ The German Wehr- 
macht must be prepared to crush Soviet 
Russia in a quick campaign even before the 
conclusion of the war against England.” 
And, although Operation Sea-lion had bzen 
indefinite on September 17th, 
directive No. 21 stated that “The main 
effort of the Navy will remain unequivocally 
directed against gm even during an 
eastern 


There is one " sensationally unexpected . 


inthis collection; and it concerns” 


document; i 
Switzerland. - ‘Qi October 1; 1949, Kéchér; 


thé German Minister in Berne, reported o.* 
Berlin that Colonel Wille, son of the Swiss. 
General inthe first world war, had said to 


him that “it would be best if they {the 
Swiss} demobilised altogether.” This was 
because Wille wanted to get rid of General 
Guisan, who had had secret military con- 
versations with the French at an earlier date, 
earlier indeed than Wille knew. Although 
the Wille family was known to be pro- 
German, it is startling news that Ulrich 
Wille should have spoken to Hitler’s envoy 
in such disloyal terms: General Guisan had 
done nothing technically incorrect in pre- 
paring, in collaboration with the French, for 
a German invasion. 


Threat to the Lifeline 


The Fiercest Battle : The wey of Convoy 
ONS.5 ~ 


By Ronald Seth. 
Hutchinson, 208 pages. 21s. 


5. convoy battles were so pro- 
, and took place over such vast 
stretches of ocean, they are far more intract- 
able material for the historian to handle 
than straightforward sea fights such as 
Matapan or Midway. However, the slow 
North Atlantic convoy whose fate is here 
described certainly deserves a book to itself : 
it marked one of the climacterics of the war. 
If the amount of detail given sometimes 
obscures the main issues involved, Mr Seth’s 
narrative does give a clear picture of how 
a convoy was conducted, and of what went 
on in the minds of the crews of the escort 
vessels and merchantmen. 
The early spring of 1943 was an ex- 
tremely anxious time for those: responsible 


for the defence. of merchant shipping. In 


the previous ‘year-the Allies (and especially 
Britain) had suffered appalling losses—the 
U-boats alone sinking 1,160 ships totalling 
over six million tons ; and in March, 1943, 
one particular homeward convey suffered a 
serious disaster, losing 22 ships. Nearly all 
the losses took place in the “ air gap ” south 
of Greenland, which only the few “ Very 
Long-Range ” aircraft possessed by Coastal 
Command could reach. The U-boats lay 
in wait on the edge of the gap, and attacked 
furiously while the convoys were crossing it. 

Towards the end of April, convoy ONS.5, 
which consisted originally of 42 ships, set 


a, 


‘ 


zs “destroyed and many others. 4 
“during the convoy’s passage. On May rth 


BOOKS 


out from Britain in charge of Commander 
P. W. Gretton’s escort group. The weather 
was terrible: continuous storms, fog and 
ice were encountered, the merchantmen 
became badly scattered, and the escorts 
could not refuel at sea. On the 29th about 
30 U-boats began to close in, and the battle, 
which was to last for a week, opened. But 
the danger was realised in the Admiralty 
and two of the recently formed “ Support 
Groups ” were ordered out from Newfound- 


3 


a to reinforce the. escort. The three - 


ps together managed to hold their own, 
F by oi a very small margin. 
<merchantmen were lost sey 


Commander Gretton’s ships set out home- 
ward with another slow. convoy ; this time 
no merchantmen were lost and five more 
U-boats were sunk. The double operation 
was thus a clear-cut victory, for on May 
23rd Dénitz withdrew the survivors, and 
silence fell on the Atlantic battle ground. 
We now know that, since the first of the 
month, no fewer than 33 U-boats had been 
sunk, which was a greater rate of loss than 
could possibly be sustained. Although the 
U-boats returned to the fray later in the 
year they never again came so near to cut- 
ting Britain’s lifeline as in March and April, 


43. 

Mr Seth deals very competently with all 
the intricacies of these operations, and his 
account of the climax of the battle of ONS.5 
during the night of May 5th-6th is thrilling. 
He has evidently studied the records with 
great care, and he skilfully uses the recol- 


lections of the men involved to amplify the 


bald statements of the official reports. 
Although his book is not free from minor 
blemishes, it contains only one important 
mis-statement. It is quite untrue to say that 
it was only the sinking of the Athenia on 
September 3, 1939, that caused the 
Admiralty to adopt convoys. Worldwide 
preparations were in fact put in hand well 
before the outbreak of war, and the first 
mercantile convoy actually sailed from 


Gibraltar the day before war was declared. 


Artist into Story Teller 
Dangerous Corner 

By Maurice Vlaminck. 
Michael Ross. 3 
Elek Books. 171. pages. 


Translated by 


25s. 


ooh FTER@a spate--of books ‘about the’ fives 


of artists in which truth is indistin- 
guishable from fiction, it is rather refreshing 
to be presented with an artist’s own writings 
about himself. Possibly giving as lop-sided 
a picture as any biographer’s, it is neverthe- 
less presumably how the artist would have 
us see him. 

This book provides an English trans- 
lation of the first of Vlaminck’s autobio- 
graphical volumes “ Tournant Dangereux,” 
published first in France in 1929. Art his- 
torians may decide that Viaminck’s influence 
on French art was short-lived, yet his Fauve 


Though twelve 
yere " dathagéd. 


4/2 


pictures show unquestionably that he was 
one of the innovators of the contemporary 
school. Unquestionably, too, he had an ex- 
ceptional personality and his dramatic, 
colourful sense, dash and vigour, so evident 
in his landscape painting, pervade his 
writing. 

Not that this book tells the reader much 
about Vlaminck’s contributions to art 
(although the excellent introduction from 
Mr Sutton does) ; nor will it suit those who 
are curious about his love life and his two 
marriages. Instead, with a happy disregard 
for chronology, ‘Vlaminck tells: stories of his 
childhood, his.early careers as musician and 


Facing cyclist, before ‘he turned to being 


more than a Sunday painter, and in par- 
ticular of his experiences as a conscript in 
the first. world war, when he. was. drafted 
eventually into a munitions factory. They 
are stories in the best sense of the word. 
Taking the account up to the late 1920s, 
some of the choicest of the anecdotes—and 
there are many—relate to a visit to London. 
But, of course, his passion for art runs 
through his story-telling. “I have always 
loved painting for itself, just as one can 
love a girl who has no dowry”. . . “ For 
art to be great, it must be serious. This is 
a rule, just as in love.” “ Painting : 
Painting is nothing more than a means of 
expressing yourself in an original manner, 
without cashing in on the heritage of artists 
since dead, without the need to resurrect 
Corot or to improve on Courbet, without 
talking of Poussin as though he were a close 
relative.” As he touches on his early friend- 
ship with Derain, his admiration for Van 
Gogh, his schooling with Cézanne, his aver- 
sion to Cubism, there are glimpses of the 
artistic world. This is an enjoyable book. 


OTHER BOOKS 


IcELANDIC ArT. Text by Kristjan Eldjarn. 
Thames and Hudson, 14 pages and 70 plates. 42s. 


No medieval buildings have been preserved 
in Iceland, no medieval murals remain. But, 
with excellent reproductions, this book illustrates 
the minor arts of Iceland, the ornamental arts of 
wood-carving, metal-working, manuscript illum- 
ination and embroidery. 

EMERGENCE AND CONTENT OF MODERN ANALYSIS. 


By William Fellner. McGraw-Hill. 473 pages. 
58s. 


This synthesis of economic theory and the 
history of economic thought is an original way 
of presenting economics to the newcomer. | It 
as some major advantages. Mr _ Fellner 


~~ broadens the scope of the subject.and at the same 


time successfully shows. how analysis ,becomes 
adjusted to the changing problem of the times. 
The linking of the various “ schools,” from those 
ef Adam Smith to Kéynes, is completely side- 
stepped in most textbooks, as is the crucial dis- 
tinction between economics proper and the 
politics of economic policy. 

But there is a price to pay. Anyone who 
wants to get at the core of economics as it stands 
today will have to do a lot of thumbing before 
he finds it here. Moreover the style is com- 
pressed and some of the exposition would cer- 
tainly not be at all easy for the beginner to 
understand. It is more a second than a first 
year textbook. But Mr Fellner has rung a 
welcome change on the usual collection of curves 
and equations which passes for econemic theory 
im many introductions to the subject. 
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in the light of current developments in Air Cargo, 
we challenge you to consider this statement: 
the time has come to make a searching reap- 


praisal of air freight operations if they are being 
conducted with obsolete piston-powered passen- 
ger aircraft that have been converted for cargo 
use. We are convinced that these aircraft, 
although they may still represent a multi-million 
dollar book investment, should now be disposed of, 
notwithstanding current market prices, and re- 
placed bythe modern all-cargo Canadair Forty Four. 
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AIR CARGO SPECIALISTS PLAN NEW FREIGHT SERVICES WITH SWING-TAIL FORTY FOUR 
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Inevitably, the disposal will result in a ‘profitable 
loss,” because it can be shown that the Forty Four 
is the only all-cargo aircraft able to operate at a 
profit, either domestically or internationally, under 
the new low freight rates. In a short period of time, 
the losses incurred on the sale of the outmoded 
converted equipment will be recovered by the 
swing-tail Forty Four. Any General Dynamics or 
Canadair official would welcome the opportunity 
to discuss this in more detail. 

*Flying Tiger Line/Sgaboard World Airlines/ Slick Airways 
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Recovery [i 
TakesShape 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 
IN NEW YORK 
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HE economists of the New 
Frontier are taking their 
second look at the national economy and having their second 

thoughts about its health, a re-examination that President Kennedy 
promised to conduct when he submitted his first proposals for 
ending the recession. Early in January, before the new Administra- 
tion took office, one of its task forces called for a moderate amount 
of anti-recessionary spending—and easier credit—should the down- 
turn prove to be mild and short-lived, and an across-the-board cut 
in imcome taxes should recovery fail to make itself felt by the 
spring. Once Mr Kennedy took over, his economic advisers 
pushed for the remedies needed to counter a mild decline while 
they talked as if they expected far worse. The reappraisal which 
they are now making has led them to change their tune or at least 
their tone. They admit that the recession is over, but they are 
thinking, apprehensively, in terms of a mild and sluggish recovery; 
rather than a vigorous new boom. 


This view may prove over-cautious, for economic activity is 
expanding on practically every front and is rebounding sooner, 
and with more zest, than had been generally expected. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s index of industrial production, which 
hit a peak of 110 last May and then declined’ to 102 in January 
and remained there in February and March, registered an impres- 
sive advance to 105 in April. This may be nothing more than 
the reflection of a temporary need to rebuild stocks. If this turns 
out to be the case, then there will be justification for the scepticism 
over the recovery expressed by the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers. The council has precedent on its side ; historically, the 
sharpest recoveries have followed prolonged and deep declines, 
while mild recessions have normally and recently led to mild and 
gradual recoveries. 

Yet a strong argument can now be made for expecting a speedy 
and ebullient revival in business activity, and not only in Wali 
Street, which has been at the head of those who believe that a 
new boom is in the making. The Federal Reserve authorities note 
that the improvement in output has continued into May, with 
contra-seasonal rises occurring in motors and in steel, and “wide- 
spread” gains in other durable goods. Indeed, there is a good 
chance that the liquidation of stocks, which was largely respon- 
sible for the decline in industrial production, has come to an 
end. Stocks were drawn down heavily in the first quarter, but 
there was a significant shift in the process ; most of the fall was 


| attributed to retail traders rather than to manufacturers, who had 


been cutting back for some time. Manufacturers now report that 
new orders are rising faster than shipments, which suggests that 
a lengthy period of restocking may be ahead. 

A sharp recovery would not necessarily fly in the face of his- 


torical precedent. For, while the late recession qualifies as one 
of the shortest and most moderate on record, it has had severe 
repercussions on some sections of the economy, particularly on 
steel and other cyclical industries. And these are the areas where 
the largest gains are now appearing. The same pattern is visible 
in construction, which fell in dollar volume in 1960 for the first 
time since the war. Now construction is climbing at a rapid pace, 
with the increases most marked in public works and commercial 
building ; a revival in residential construction, which has been 
beset by slackening demand as well as bad weather, is also under 
way. Capital spending on new plant and equipment is still de- 
clining, but it rarely rebounds in the first stages of a recovery ; 
a brisk upturn is predicted for the second half of the year, which 
would provide another stimulus to business. 

These factors should carry the index of industrial production— 
and the gross national product—to new high ground fairly quickly, 
more quickly in fact than the Council of Economic Advisers—or 
many business economists—expect. Unquestionably, some of the 
credit is due to the Administration. It has gained the co-operation 
of the Federal Reserve authorities whose easy money policy is 
providing the funds for future expansion. And it has taken a 
number of steps, some of which required legislative approval, that 
have helped to promote the present recovery. Government spend- 
ing, for example, has been pushed up substantially, with the 
result that the Budget, which was showing a surplus a year ago, 
is now running at a deficit. At the same time, spending by state 
and local authorities has increased, partly as a result of federal 
measures. 


HE stage may thus be set for a strong advance on a broad 
front, although a sustained rise must await a resurgence of the 
consumer demand which was mainly responsible for the sharp 
recovery from previous recessions. So far consumers are not 
showing any of the enthusiasm that was so evident in either 1953-54 
and 1957-58. Retail sales, for example, rose slightly. in February 
and March, aided by an early Easter, but they remained below 
the level of a year ago, and in April sales declined once again. 
This disappointing course is certainly ammunition for the CEA’s 
argument, but consumer demand may yet prove explosive. 
Personal income, which had been declining, moved up in March, 
partly because the government accelerated the payment of divi- 
dends on servicemen’s life insurance, partly because wages 
increased. Hire purchase debt also increased in March after two 
months of net repayments. Indeed, consumers have increased their 
savings substantially. This indicates hesitancy, but it is also 
evidence that they are in a position to make new commitments. 
But even if consumers run true to form, the Administration’s 
economists do not feel that their spending will be sufficient to 
solve the problems of excessive unemployment and under-utilised 
productive capacity. In the short run this is certainly true, for 
industry can increase its output considerably without taking on 
many new people, simply by giving up short-time working. The 
Administration is therefore taking the line that new measures are 
needed to ensure a fast rate of economic growth and to reduce 
unemployment. The CEA can no longer propose “ anti-recession ” 
measures. But it is preparing a fresh series of recommendations 
designed to stimulate demand and reduce unemployment. (These 
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plans for more spending may have to be cut if the Administration 
decides that it must spend more on defence and on space pro- 
grammes.) In addition, the CEA is still calling for lower interest 
rates as a means of encouraging borrowing by businessmen and 
by prospective home buyers. In effect, the council appears to 
assume that, as the patient has already demonstrated rather sur- 
prisingly great recuperative powers, a little extra dose of the same 
mixture may produce miracles. 

Increasing the dose, however, may not do much good—and it 
might have some harmful after-effects. The idea of encouraging 
a drop in interest rates is not shared by all the Administration’s 
officials, The Treasury, for example, has been in favour of main- 
taining the short-term rate above 2 per cent, partly because it 
does not want to encourage a renewed exodus of short-term capital. 
If the demand for. credit begins to rise, as it should with the 
increase in economic activity, any further lowering of money rates 
might inject a massive, and potentially inflationary, dose of credit 
into the economy and might also provoke a new outflow of capital. 
By the same token, any additional funds voted for public works 
would have little effect at present, when the economy might derive 
some benefit from them ; the real impact would come later, at 
a time when they might add to the pressure for higher wages and 
costs, and might produce a big deficit similar to the one that 
plagued the Eisenhower Administration in 1959. 

When a recovery is in its early stages it is always difficult to 
spot the forces that will provide continued momentum. But 
recoveries, like recessions, tend to feed upon themselves, and 
too much tinkering—with the interest rate structure or programmes 
of public works—can be a mistake. Given the CEA’s scepticism 
about the vigour of the recovery, it should have worked harder 
for reductions in income tax when it had the chance. But now 
that the recovery is underway the President’s economic advisers 
might be wise to hold their hands until the times are economically 
——and politically—ripe for the acceptance of measures calculated 
to stimulate economic growth. At the moment the economy seems 
to be doing well enough without further help. 


Golden Opportunity 


LEASED as it is at the revival of confidence in the dollar the 

Administration is not throwing its cap in the air over the big 
improvement in the balance of payments in the first quarter of the 
year. Partly this is because it is unlikely to last, partly because 
Congress still has to act on several measures to reduce the inter- 
national deficit and to equip the government to deal. with any 
renewed run on the country’s stock of gold. The will to tackle 
these measures might evaporate if members of Congress think that 
the problem is no longer urgent simply because gold is no longer 
flowing out of the United States. 

Congress has finally passed a Bill to promote travel in the United 
States by foreigners, and this week the House voted to reduce the 
duty-free allowance on goods bought abroad by American tourists. 
On technical measures to make it more attractive for foreigners to 
hold their dollars in American securities and bank accounts, rather 
than turn them into gold, the Administration has had one success. 
The President has just signed a Bill exempting from federal tax the 
interest on Treasury securities held by foreign central banks. But 
the importance of this is only that it puts an end to uncertainty 
about the bureaucratic device by which such interest has been 
exempted from taxation in the past. A more important Bill, which 
would allow commercial banks to pay interest of more than 3 per 
cent on time (savings) deposits of foreign governments, by freeing 
these deposits from regulation, still lacks a sponsor in the House 
because few Democrats like to be associated with higher interest 
rates—especially for foreigners. 
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The aim of another Bill, on which hearings were expected to start 
in the House this week, is to permit the Administration to use the 
whole of the country’s gold stock, if necessary, to settle international 
payments and thus defend the dollar. Under the Act creating the 
Federal Reserve System nearly forty years ago, a gold reserve must 
be maintained equal to 25 per cent of the deposits of the Federal 
Reserve Banks and of 
the currency issued by 
those banks. This 
amounts at present to 
$11 billion of the geld 
stock of $17.4 billion. 
In fact the require- 
ment can be sus- 
pended. To abolish it 
—as many monetary 
experts have urged— 
while gold was flowing 
out might have caused 
alarm, but the present 
moment provides a 
golden opportunity for 
reform. The Admini- 
stration’s spokesmen and even Mr Martin, the head of the central 
bank, are expected to support the measure although the Administra- 
tion is anxious to have it look as though the initiative came. from 
Congress. The arguments against it are that to require such a 
reserve limits any inflationary expansion of the supply of money 
and spurs the search for means of reducing the international deficit. 
But not all members of Congress are even this rational about gold; 
not long ago certain members of the House proposed that they 


should go in person to Fort Knox to weigh and count America’s 
hoard. 


KENNEDY 
ADMINISTRATION 





Minow and a Whale 


AST week Mr Newton Minow, once one of Mr Adlai Steven- 

son’s bright young men and now the brave new chairman of 
the Federal Communications Commission, challenged the National 
Association of Broadcasters to swallow him up with a public speech 
as hard-hitting as any ever addressed by a government official to 
the representatives of an industry. Mr Minow accused the owners 
and operators of the country’s television stations of wasting a great 
natural resource, the air waves which they are licensed to use “ in 
the public interest” but which in fact they use merely to provide 
what they think interests the public. In Mr Minow’s opinion, and 
that of many other observers, including the NAB’s own president, 
the broadcasters are catering only to the people’s whims, not to 
their needs, filling the television screens with violence, crime cow- 
boys, family comedies, audience participation shows and commer- 
cials, and providing little or nothing for the minority of viewers 
who would like something better. Moreover Mr Minow, a critic 
of the system by which the popularity of programmes is rated, is 
not sure that these dissatisfied viewers really are a minority. 

Mr Minow denies that he wants to interfere with the content of 
individual programmes, although the industry is of course accusing 
him of “censorship” and “ dictatorship.” But he intends that 
station licences shall no longer be renewed automatically by the FCC 
every three years. Broadcasters should be required to prove that 
they have fulfilled the promises, made when the original licences 
were granted, to provide diversified programmes and to devote 
time to local concerns and public service. The viewing audience in 
the station’s area should be invited to say whether it is satisfied with 
what it is being offered. Whether the other six commissioners will 
go along with Mr Minow’s drastic proposals remains to be seen 
and he has certainly made it less likely that Congress will approve 
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the President’s plans for reorganising the FCC since these would 
give the chairman more power. 

He believes that, if a licence to broadcast depends on good pro- 
gramming, broadcasters will compete to provide better programmes. 
To increase the competition he is expected to encourage pay tele- 
vision schemes, more educational television stations and more com- 
mercial stations using the ultra-high-frequency channels in which 
there is still plenty of room. This means that more sets able 
to receive UHF broadcasts must be manufactured and the FCC 
was already working on this before Mr Minow took over. But the 
broadcasters say, with relish, that he will be defeated by the 
economics of television. Good news and public service programmes 
cost much more to put on the air than westerns and “ situation 
comedies ” but their lack of popularity with audiences makes it 
difficult to find sponsors. Thus they bring little or no revenue to 
stations carrying them and the industry insists that it cannot afford 
them. 


Curb Curbed ? 


1 Se Securities and Exchange Commission, the government 
agency that polices the stock market, announced this week that 
it is to conduct a thorough examination of the American Stock 
Exchange. Still known as the Curb, in memory of its early days 
when business was conducted in the street, the American Stock 
Exchange is second only to the “ Big Board”—the New York 
Stock Exchange—-among the country’s thirteen security markets. 
It handles many of the glamorous growth shares and low-priced 
stocks which have led the recent feverish rise in the stock market 
and in the past year its volume of trading has risen from roughly a 
million shares a day to four million on some occasions. On one 
day last week its turnover was higher than that on the NYSE. 


NICE JOB OF WORK 


Although the number of people out of work remained at 
a disturbingly high level in April, employment in non-farm 
jobs went up substantially more than usual in the month, to 
§2 million, an increase of 400.000, the first since last autumn. 
Particularly encouraging was the number of people employed 
on construction, which had risen more than expected for the 
second month in succession, and the absence of the usual 
spring decline in factory work. There were even gains in 
employment in durable goods industries, for the first time in 
over a year. Moreover, the time worked in factories went up 
again, to an average of 39.2 hours a week, making an increase 
of 30 minutes a week since the beginning of the year in this 
significant indicator. 


Changes in Employment since January 1960 
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The SEC’s decision stemmed directly from its findings in the 
Re case which involved a father and son who were among the 
biggest specialists on the American Exchange and who are charged 
with a whole series of fraudulent activities in the issues which they 
handled. The allegations are al] the more serious because a 
specialist, who “ makes the market,” is in a position of trust. There 
is a suspicion that the American Exchange has been lax in its self- 
policing measures, although it tightened them up recently. The 
SEC lays down general rules for the exchanges and then leaves it 
to them to apply these rules. The present inquiry is likely to 
be the most extensive since 1938, when the SEC investigated the 
“Big Board” with the result that its president, Mr Richard 
Whitney, was sent to prison. As usual, the investigation will be 
conducted in private although the SEC may issue a public report 
afterward, particularly if it decides to ask for new legislation. 

Though the public is in a confident mood, Wall Street itself is 
worried by some of the speculative activity in growth shares and 
new issues. Some brokers feel that the SEC is engaged on a fishing 
expedition, but the majority favours the investigation since in the 
long run public confidence in the financial community will suffer 
if it fails to demonstrate exemplary behaviour. Mr Funston, the 
president of the New York Stock Exchange, has taken the occasion 
twice in the past few weeks to warn investors against the perils of 
speculation, particularly in low-priced shares and new issues ; he 
has also drawn their attention to the care with which his own 
exchange polices itself. But if a committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives holds open hearings on the security markets next month, 
as expected, the whole range of dealings, from those on the stately 
Big Board to those in the tumultuous over-the-counter-market, is 
likely to be examined. 


Wells for Wastes 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN COLORADO 


UNIQUE well, more than two miles deep, which is being drilled 

in the prairie near Denver is a reminder of the enormous 
expense and trouble to which man may be put to dispose safely 
of his own multiplying waste products. This well is being super- 
vised by the Army Engineers at the Rocky Mountain Arsenal where 
weapons for chemical warfare were made during the war ; later 
pest-control products were manufactured there and both were 
chemical, not atomic, substances. Originally the waste materials 
were run into ponds on the prairie but the bottoms of these were 
porous and gradually the spreading wastes poisoned the subsoil 
moisture which supplied water for crops, animals and humans alike. 
People round about were driven from their homes and forced to 
bring water several miles by tank-truck for domestic uses. These 
poisons will go on spreading for years, until they are rendered 
harmless at last by time and dilution. But no one knows when 
that will be. 

The Army sought to make amends by asphalting its ponds and 
by providing water for scores of families. It also set itself to find 
a completely safe means of disposing of these wastes. What was 
needed was a porous stratum deep underground, through which 
such waste liquids could drain away safely, covered*by impermeable 
rock to keep them from making their way up again. Geologists 
had to go down to 11,400 feet to find a safe depository. To drill a 
well so deep is an elaborate undertaking ; the contract price is 
about $265,000. It has to be cased in from top to bottom, and the 
casing has to be clothed with plastics to resist corrosion either from 
within or without. Moreover, works to treat the sludge before 
it is pumped dewn the well will cost another $375,000. This has 
to be done with great care, because if the wastes should combine 
with chemical elements in the deep bed and “ gel,” nothing at all 
would drain away and the well would become useless. 
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This costly business may, however, help to solve the immense 
problem of disposing of all the new kinds of wastes now being pro- 
duced, including atomic wastes. The Atomic Energy Commission 
has asked the Geological Survey to study better means of getting 
rid of the fearful by-products of atomic fission, such as strontium- 
90 ; a few grams of this could poison the whole country’s water 
supply. Many other atomic by-products will be noxious for years, 
perhaps for centuries. At present such dangerous wastes are stored 
in concrete tanks. But Dr Roedder of the Geological Survey 
estimates that by the year 2,000 the world will have had to find a 
safe place for 16 million tons of such deadly stew. 

He can think of only one such place—a porous formation several 
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much the same solution as the one the Army has adopted. He 
suggests drilling deep wells a few feet apart in a great circle 1,600 
feet across. Down these would be pumped some kind of liquid 
cement which would spread between them and harden, making a 
giant leak-proof silo. Then another ring of wells would be drilled 
just inside this and down these would be pumped the atomic wastes, 
These in turn would drive up a central well the original waters of 
the formation, like the “ water-drive ” which revives exhausted oil- 
wells. The porous formation at the bottom would hold all the 


atomic wastes the United States produces in two years. The cost 
is estimated at $10 million which, Dr Roedder says, would make this 
far cheaper than other suggested means of disposing of atomic 
waste. 





thousand feet down, covered over by an impervious stratum. This is 


Those Who Work 
in Glass Houses 


NEW YORK 


LTHOUGH few of the thousands of New York’s 
office workers who now spend their days in 
huge rectangular cases of steel and glass would want 
to return to their conventional old quarters, some of 
them take a layman’s delight in the things that go 
wrong in these highly-planned new projects; several 
of the new buildings, for instance, proved a good deal 
less than water-tight when the first heavy rains came. 
And, while glass exteriors have certainly given these 
fabulous developments a light and almost transparent 
appearance from the street, many within find it vaguely 
disturbing to be on quite such intimate terms with 
the world outside. One man about to move into offices 
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with wall-to-wall windows demanded a brass rail to 


steady his nerves as he gazed down several 
hundred feet to the street below. Thanks 
to New York’s clean air, these large 
expanses of glass let in altogether too 
much daylight. Venetian blinds exclude 
the glare (and with it the view) but are 
less successful at intercepting the heat 
from the sun—which puts a considerable 
strain on air-conditioning equipment. 
Climate in the new office buildings is 


~ wholly man-made but tastes in this matter 


vary widely, and some of the systems have 
proved altogether too inflexible. One 
hardy Briton with the control at his finger 
tips kept a roomful of typists in their over- 
coats until the technicians moved in to 
break this inter-dependence. In another 
building secretaries constantly complain 
that they get heat and air only if the boss 
leaves his door open. Sealed windows 
have a lot to be said in their favour: they 
are cheaper to install and easier to clean, 
they keep out the dirt and noise, and they 
make things simpler for heating and air- 
conditioning systems. But at the same 
time they remove a simple mechanism 
for adjusting temperature to individual 
whim and they also have the psychological 
effect of persuading many people that the 
air is “stale” when really it is not. 
Ceilings are usually much lower than 
in older structures, partly because of the 
economic need to cram in as many offices 


as possible and partly because of the space 
required by heating, lighting and ventilat- 
ing systems. A very large proportion of 
those employed get the individual office 
that is believed to be their choice, but the 
almost universal complaint has been that 
while they can no longer see their col- 
leagues they can certainly hear them. One 
remedy is to build a low-pitched hum 
into the air-conditioning system; another 
is to lay wall-to-wall carpeting. 

In these new offices there is a quite 
unprecedented emphasis on _ interior 
decoration ; nothing is merely functional. 
Union Carbide claims that its new head- 
quarters is the most completely integrated 
office building in the world; even the 
stapler on each desk is designed in two 
tones to match the scheme of the par- 
ticular room and the IBM computers wear 
the company colours. In such buildings 
floors, walls and curtains are nearly always 
in cool, neutral tones with colour only in 
small, strong doses—an orange occasional 
chair, a modern painting. And to offset 
the severity of so much glass and metal, 
potted plants have been imported in their 
thousands. For instance, there is what 
amounts to a small tree growing in the 
cafeteria of one of these glass houses, one 
wall of its dining room consists of an 
exotic hedge and in most of the offices 


foliage of one sort and another is doing 
its best to make filing cabinets look alive. 

There have been a few hair-raising 
stories of employees who have had to pile 
their books on the floor because. the 
interior decorator would not allow a 
larger bookcase and of shelves and files 
at knee-level where they look nice rather 
than at a height where they can be 
reached. Elegant low white plastic desks 
may have special accommodation for 
typewriters but none for the knees, corners 
that cut and drawers (very few of them) 
that run back only nine inches. And Top 
Persons probably have no desks at all, but 
sit casually at round marble-topped tables 
without a single drawer. 

To judge from its new office buildings 
the American corporation is today as con- 
cerned about its appearance as any 
fashionable woman. In some companies 
there is even a distinct feeling that the 
staff should live up to its surroundings ; 
on moving into new quarters one firm 
asked its female employees not to wear 
jumpers or flat-heeled shoes. Today’s 
business style is not exactly what J. P. 
Morgan would have ordered, but it per- 
forms the same function that oak panelling 
and large desks did in his time—adding 
prestige to executive officers and giving 
them points in corporate lifemanship. 

But there is more to it than this. In 
the first place management now has no 
doubt that it pays to give employees 
attractive working conditions; several 
firms say that their labour turnover has 
dropped since they moved into glass 
offices. In the second place, in the new 
buildings, with floor areas approaching 
that of Waterloo station, large numbers 
(usually the majority of workers) must 
pass their days in the windowless interior 
and, with the current fashion for giving 
each individual a room to himself, shut 
up in a small box. It is for interior 
designers to create an impression of 
light and air to make this human bee- 
hive habitable ; some of them have been 
remarkably successful—an achievement 
which is their main defence against the 
accusation that they have been heavy- 
handed in imposing professional taste and 
too much uniformity on the occupants. 
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How Mitsui Builds World Trade 
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Since 1957, more than 12,000 tons of frozen tuna meat were’ 
x shipped to the U.S. and France from these New Hebrides fishing 
: : facilities —the result of a joint venture between Mitsui and local 
' : industry. 
JOINT ENTERPRISE—This New Hebrides 
fishing base is another example of how Mitsui 
joins with local industry to promote economic 
growth. As Japan’s largest trading company, 
Mitsui knows that joint ventures can save 
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P local outlay of foreign exchange and speed 
industrial development throughout the world. ° 
: DIVERSITY OF PRODUCTS-—AIl of Japan’s 
; quality products are available through this 
big trading company. It maintains close 
; contact with hundreds of leading firms to 
>, give you quotations based on an intimate 
c knowledge of the current market. In addi- 
; tion, Mitsui is a member of the Mitsui Group, 


e and can call on the experience of 50 “Group” 
firms in virtually every field to expedite 


: : your imports. 
> _ GLOBAL TRADING NETWORK - Mitsui’s 40 e@ One of America’s major banks, with resources 
al Pore ; = of more than 2% billion dollars. 
as __ offices in Japan and 73 offices and affiliated ‘cally | i edalaal ‘al h 
i [ compeni a tell t d th By Strategica y located . . . in the industrial heart 
: panies in trading centers aroun e of the United States 
e ‘ world can answer all your questions. Perhaps ; 22 OTR ; 
1g Mitsui . ‘ e With the facilities and depth of experience 
rs ES, itsui can lower your cost of doing business to handle even the most specialized needs. 
st ' with Japan. 
or : 
ef. CONTINENTAL 
ut the world trades with Japan through MITSUI 
or ee are ILLINOIS NATIONAL 
F MITSUI 
e- oo 7 & & COMPANY, LTD. BANK 
-n ORYO, JAPAN — (MITSUI BUSSAN KAISHA, LTD.) AND 
- P.O. Box 822 Tokyo Central Cable: MITSUI TOKYO ee 
he VU. Ox oRyOoO entra abte:; 
London: Branch : 2nd Floor, Bucklersbury Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


House, 83 Cannon Street, London E.C. 4 
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A man drives a tractor in the sun—amidst the clamour of the town or in the 

peaceful isolation of a fresh-smelling field. Construction and agriculture... 

International Harvester has transformed both. 

For the man on the site, International tractors, bulldozers, bullgraders, 

skid-shovels. For the farmer, McCormick International tractors, ploughs, 

balers, combines. For both, the satisfaction of operating good-looking, 

reliable equipment that does the job easily and superbly well. A widened 

by-pass, a new estate... a more productive acreage, a faster harvest :.. 

such are the contributions of the machines that proudly bear the insignia INTERNATIONAL 
‘[H’—for International Harvester. HARVESTER 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF GREAT BRITAIN LIMITED : HARVESTER HOUSE - 259 CITY ROAD LONDON EC1 
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Missiles in Slow Motion 


ORKERS on the country’s urgent $3 billion programme to 


- Hfor their frequent unofficial strikes, restrictive practices, low pro- 
» |ductivity and fat overtime—in American terms “ feather-bedding.” 
, [After holding eight days of hearings—at which it was brought out 
that nearly 170,000 man-days had been lost since 1956, half of 
them at Cape Canaveral—Senator McClellan, back at his old job 
of curbing labour abuses, is ready to propose a ban on strikes or 
other stoppages on defence programmes. At a time when the 
President is calling, however unspecifically, for sacrifices from all 
Americans, it would not be hard to work up a good deal of 
sympathy for such a law. Fortunately Mr-Goldberg, the Secretary 
of Labour, is determined not to make the workers the scapegoat 
for all the delays which have bedevilled the missile and space 
programmes—delays for which the government, the military 
designers and the contractors all bear some responsibility. 

That there have been 
“Careful You Don’t Set The Whole Dormitory On Fire” scandalous abuses no one 
denies. One electrician 
managed to earn $648 a 
week through generous 
overtime and it is alleged 
that workers deliberately 
went slow to spin out the 
projects and collect pre- 
mium pay. Last year, 
which was the worst, the 
number of man-days lost 
through strikes was eight 
times the average in in- 
dustry generally. What 
Senator McClellan’s in- 
























jp big improvement this year in spite of the fact that the missile 
programme is poised dangerously over the deepest fissure in the 
rade union movement. This divides the craft unions, particularly 
Mhose in the building trades, and the industrial unions which take 
@ #0 workers in all the plants in an industry. Firms with contracts 
fo build missile bases find that it is usually cheaper and more 
efficient to prefabricate many parts in their plants, which are 
organised by industrial unions, but the craft unions claim the 
ight to do the work at the actual site and often to “assemble “ 
parts which -have already been assembled. Strikes flare up easily 
nless the contractor, for the sake of peace, pays craftsmen for 
work they have not done ; often, under pressure from the military 
or results, he has given way—at the taxpayer’s expense. 
Mr Goldberg’s aim is to set up a labour board to consider 
prievances ; in return the unions would be expected to honour 
h no-strike commitment. It is not expected that this board would 
have powers of compulsion and individual workers might flout 
both the board and their union. But patriotism—and publicity— 
bre powerful weapons; there has not been a strike at Cape 
anaveral since the Senate hearings began. 


Green Light, Red Light 


A TER a grim first quarter in which many of them lost money 
the railways are, if anything, keener than ever about the 
mergers which many of them feel are necessary if excess capacity is 
0 be squeezed out, if the industry is to flourish once more and 
the public is to be provided with an efficient service. But there 
ie contradictory signals along this line. The Supreme Court has 


build bases for missiles have earned themselves a bad name - 


estigation failed to bring out, however, is that there has been — 
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just helped by clearing away one obstacle—or at least a potential 
obstacle. It has ruled that when railways join forces and workers 
become redundant, the Transportation Act of 1940 does not require 
all of them to be kept on—as long as they are paid sufficient com- 
pensation. This has been the general understanding for the past 
twenty years, but two railway trade unions challenged it in the 
case of the merger of the Erie and Lackawanna railways. Com- 
pensation for employees discharged after a merger is already so 
adequate that it would be easy to exaggerate the monetary import- 
ance of the decision. The railways are bound for four years after a 
merger to find new jobs at the same pay for displaced workers or 
to pay the difference between the new and the old rate, even if the 
men take jobs in other industries. But if the union had won its case 
there would have been no incentive to look for other jobs. 

This dim green light does not show up very brightly, however, 
among the red ones blinking up and down the line. There are 
fourteen applications for permission to merge before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and a few months ago it seemed that 
many of them would be granted promptly. But the trade unions, 
which fear the loss of some 200,000 jobs if these industrial mar- 
riages are permitted, are being backed up by states and communities 
that have taken fright. All are putting pressure on Congress for a 
“freeze.” The Department of Justice is also taking a sharper 
interest in the effect of railway mergers on competition. Most 
important of all, railways which fear that they may be badly hurt 
by the proposed mergers are now trying to block them. 

The largest of these is the New York Central Railroad which 
tried and failed to be included in two proposed mergers ; it is now 
petitioning the ICC to establish two “ balanced ” railway systems 
in the East, one built, naturally, around the Central, the other 
around its great rival, the Pennsylvania Railroad. The Department 
of Justice is supporting the Central’s view that all the mergers pro- 
posed for railways in the East should be considered together. The 
Railroad Labour Executives Association would go further. It wants 
Congress to ask the ICC to draw up a master plan for mergers and 
to forbid any other consolidations. If mergers are to be used to 
rescue weak, inefficient or unneeded lines, the operation loses much 
of its point. Moreover, prosperous railways would comply only 
under compulsion. Yet in the public interest some of the weaker 
lines have a strong claim to survive. 


Father of TVA 


HE actual centenary of the birth of George Norris comes in 
rr July, when a commemorative stamp will be issued, but Con- 
gress will be so busy then that a conference was held this week 
in Washington to honour the memory of a man who probably did 
more to shape modern America than any other Senator. In the 
forty years during which this plain-spoken, sometimes stubborn, 
idealist represented Nebraska in Washington he led the fight to 
break the iron grip of the Speaker on the House of Representa- 
tives ; preserved, almost single-handed, the hydro-electric dam 
site at Muscle Shoals which became the heart of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority ; sponsored the “ lame duck ” amendment to the 
Constitution under which power is handed over to the new Presi- 
dent and Congress in January rather than in March ; joined with 
Fiorello LaGuardia to curb the use of court injunctions against 
trade unions ; and sponsored the Rural Electrification Act under 
which electric power has been brought to over 2 million farms. 
Originally Norris was selected by the Republicans to halt Nebraska’s 
swing to the Populists, who were agrarian reformers. But he 
himself was too much of an independent and reformer to please 
his party for long. Even this week most of the people taking part 
in the observances—with the exception of Senator Aiken, a pro- 
gressive Republican—were Democrats in sympathy with Norris’s 
achievements in the field of public control of natural resources. 
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THIS IS ALUMINIUM! 








An aluminium Aerolite chair 
by The Fleetway Manufacturing Co. Ltd 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





The Reluctant 
Conference 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 


ELUCTANT beyond reasonable bounds, the “ international con- 

ference for the settlement of the Laotian question ” started 

on its discordant course on Tuesday evening. It was not 
merely four days after the appointed date ; it was even one hour 
later than the time—s5 o’clock—that had been officially announced, 
Prince Sihanouk of Cambodia having telephoned while motoring 
up from Nice to ask for a later start. He telephoned a second 
time to ask for a further half-hour, but in the event he was at 
the Palais des Nations at 6 pm, breathless but speech in hand, to 
take the chair at the opening session. 

As the Cambodian leader rightly reminded his audience, it was 
he who first proposed the present conference, and the political 
wisdom that inspired this suggestion permeated his opening speech. 
To the general surprise the remedy he proposed for the Laotian 
patient was neutrality, not on the Cambodian model—which is 
voluntary and self-regulating—but on the Austrian model, which 
is defined by state treaty and internationally guaranteed. Lord 
Home also supported a controlled neutrality extending not only 
to imports of arms but even to the creation of an international 
body to administer all economic assistance to Laos. - 

It may fairly be commented that the experience of the various 
control commissions set up in Indochina after the 1954 Geneva 
conference discourages any thought that arms control is going 
to be easy in Laos, while the complexity of administering aid 
systems as different as, say, the Soviet and the. American surely 
condemns the attempt in advance. The Americans, however, seem 
convinced that uncontrolled aid would be incompatible with 
Laotian independence and Lord Home, in advancing this principle, 
seemed to be agreeing with them. The Laotians, when their time 
comes to speak with a united voice, will doubtless argue that 
controlled aid would be incompatible with their sovereignty. This 
question alone seems likely to fill many debating hours. 

Still on the opening day, Marshal Chen Yi, veteran of the Long 
March and Peking’s foreign minister, attacked, as might have 
been expected, the United States and the “ aggressive Seato block.” 
His opening speech, however, was punctuated with moderate 
phrases that read, in contrast with the more extreme ones, almost 
like caresses. Mr Rusk, the American Secretary. of State, replying 
on Wednesday, was all moderation and vastly more. constructive 
than Chen Yi. Only mildly polemical, he proposed that any aid 
scheme for Laos should be administered by south-east Asian 
neutrals and invited the Soviet Union to join the United States 
in underwriting it. On Wednesday afternoon, Mr Gromyko in turn 
presented a carefully drafted agreement providing for the controlled 
demilitarisation of Laos under the supervision of the international 
control commission. Its weakness, as the British spokesman 
remarked later, is that it would subject all the commission’s 
decisions of substance—but not of procedure—to the rule of 
unanimity and therefore to the communist veto. 

Reluctance and discord will surely be remembered as the key- 
notes of Geneva, 1961. The manceuvres and posturings of the 





Lord Home and Mr Gromyko: co-chairmen co-existing. 


four wasted days between Friday and Tuesday were, however, far 
from irrelevant, for they reflected-—more faithfully than any formal 
speeches—the attitudes and relative strengths of those involved 
or interested in the Laotian conflict. As we have seen, Prince 
Sihanouk, who had been sulking in his tent, did at last turn up with 
his reluctant Cambodians. The reluctant Siamese and South Viet- 
namese—who share disbelief in the value of talking to communists 
—did not leave their respective countries in time for the delayed 
opening. The. still moré reluctant royal Laotians (those of Prince 
Boun Oum, reckoned by some to be more royal than those of the 
neutralist Prince Souvanna Phouma) turned up in relays, but 
refused to attend the opening session. This surprised observers 
who had supposed them to be puppets of the Americans, and a 
Chinese communist journalist remarked to your correspondent, 
with a coexistential leer, that the tail was now wagging the dog. 
This unkind remark was not entirely without substance. It is 
one thing to be a puppet and quite another to be seen to be one. 
The truth is that Laotians of all shades are tired of being pushed 
around and that Prince Boun Oum’s Laotians in particular were 
incensed by. what they regarded as the cavalier treatment 
accorded them by. their American protectors. They particularly 
resented a remark by Mr Harriman, President Kennedy’s envoy-at- 
large and permanent head of the American delegation at this con- 
ference. When the King of Laos told Prince Sihanouk two weeks 
ago that he considered the very idea of an international conference 
on Laos to be illegal, Mr Harriman, who was in Vientiane, publicly 
commented that the king spoke only for himself, thereby offending 
all Laotians from the pro-western right to the neutralist left. 

When Prince Boun Oum’s delegation reached Geneva late on 
Saturday and learned that the Americans were weakening in their 
resolve to keep the communist-led Pathet Lao delegation out of 
the conference, it was in a mood to dig its heels in. This was 
indeed all that the right-wing Laotians could do to delay con- 
sideration of their fate by non-Laotians and protest against the 
affront to their legitimacy inherent in the presence of rival Laotian 
delegations. Digging their heels in was likewise all the Americans 
could do, but whereas the Laotians could save their faces only 
by holding out, the Americans could not hold out for long without 
incurring the odium of delaying a conference which the communists 
were only too eager to start. 

The situation that developed was farcical and damaging to 
western prestige. The message of the British and Soviet co- 
chairmen of the 1954 conference—the progenitor of the present 
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one—inviting the other twelve participants to Geneva did not 
specify which government was to represent Laos. Not unex- 
pectedly, each co-chairman invited the one his government recog- 
nised, the Russians sponsoring the Souvanna Phouma government 
and the British the Boun Oum one. What took the westerners 
by surprise was that the Russians also invited the Pathet Lao. 
Mr Rusk rightly objected that the Pathet Lao was a movement, 
not a government, and that it had no right to be present on an 
equal footing with either the Boun Oum or the Souvanna Phouma 
delegations. In law doubtless the Americans were right ; in the 
context of Laotian realities the Russians were. Legitimate or not, 
the Pathet Lao represented a major factor in the Laotian equation 
and in. Laos, as Prince Sihanouk remarked, “the Pathet Lao is 
evtrywhere, including the zones which it does not yet occupy.” 

The Chinese spokesman seized the chance of accusing the 
Americans of sabotaging the conference while Lord Home and 
Mr Malcolm Macdonald (the permanent head of the British dele- 
gation) plied back and forth with patient good humour looking 
for a way out. Their task was not made easier by the absence of 
thy “ western” Laotians in the early stages or by their intransi- 
gence when they did turn up. In the end the agreed compromise 
was that each of the three Laotian groups could be invited to 
participate by any other participant. As we have seen, the Boun 
Oum delegates refused to sit in the presence of Laotian com- 
munists even when invited by the Americans. By Wednesday 
midday news from Laos suggested that the various factions were 
sinking their differences and forming a government of national 
unity ; this made nonsense of the dissensions at Geneva. 

In retrospect, however, the image that will symbolise most aptly 
the reluctant conference of 1961 does not concern Laos at all: it 
is the image of Mr Rusk and his team sitting alone at the 
conference table on the opening day for six minutes while the other 
delegations greeted Prince Sihanouk in the lobby. It was not 
reluctance to greet the prince that kept the Americans apart, but 
unwillingness to rub elbows with the Chinese communists. Those 
who watched this curious scene were reminded that things have 
changed dangerously little since the Chinese and Americans last 
met in a general conference seven years ago. 


Persia at the Edge 


A special correspondent in Teheran last week describes the back- 
ground to the army and civil service purges now being carried out 
by the new government. 


OREIGN contractors and foreign cabaret artistes are flying out 
of Persia. Both are leaving for the same reason. Persia’s new 
prime minister, Dr Ali Amini, says the treasury has been looted 
and is now empty. At first it may seem as if the Persians are 
behaving in a way that proves that Mr Khrushchev was right when, 
in his talk ast month with Mr Walter Lippmann, he said that 
Persia was tottering on the verge of anarchy and required no push 
from him. Like actors on cue, Persia’s schoolteachers (led by an 
inspector of schools) launched a nation-wide strike, which led to 
the collapse of the government. Dr Amini took over only to 
announce that the country was virtually bankrupt. 
But Mr Khrushchev may have pronounced his negative prognosis 
a fraction too soon. In Persia, one detects a feeling almost of 
gratitude to him. In a flash of loquacity, he revealed to Persians 
how close the cliff edge was. Many of them feel it is not so close 
that Persia cannot by an effort of national will draw back from it. 
People in Teheran are more cheerful than they were before the 
debacle. There is actually a new spirit of confidence, but this will 
not endure long unless the promised reforms are speedily carried 
out, not just talked about. People feel the crisis has at last cleared 
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the way for reforms. They also feel it is worth being told they 
are bankrupt, if the result is a leaner but fitter nation. They will 
not, however, tolerate feeble half-measures. 

In 1955, Persia launched an ambitious, seven-year development 
plan. But after the Iraq revolution in 1958, it was decided to spend 
a lot more money on the army and the security forces, while, at 
the same time, continuing with the economic development pro- 
gramme. The army, and internal security, have been costing about 
£65 million a year—excluding the military hardware given by the 
Americans—and the plan has been costing about {£50 million a 
year. Oil revenue, the government’s main source of income, comes 
to about £100 million a year. Thus, much prudence would in any 
case have been needed to keep the accounts in order. But there 
has been inevitable mismanagement, helped by the fact that about 
one Persian civil servant in three is illiterate: And there has also 
been much corruption, which Dr Amini rightly calls “ the curse of 
Persia.” Several of the security chiefs, when not busy terrorising 
the population, have been building themselves palaces and acquiring 
other real estate. The police in the cities and the petty officials 
in the provinces have not been far behind. 


N end to corruption, oppression, and foreign entanglement are 
likely to be the three chief slogans of the reformers. Dr Amini’s 
determination to bring the guilty to book, and empty their pockets 
of ill-gotten gains, could easily end in an all-embracing witch-hunt. 
He would probably like to cut the military forces which now 
number 200,000 men. This would only partly be to save money ; 
it would also be inspired by the fact that it is very hard indeed 
to find a Persian who has much use for the Central Treaty Organ- 
isation (Cento). If Dr Amini continues to support Cento, many 
Persians will feel confirmed in their belief that the new prime 
minister is the choice of Mr Dean Rusk rather than the Shah ; 
Moscow has practically said so already. 

Dr Amini was ambassador to Washington until 1957, when he 
lost his post because his name was linked with the unsuccessful 
coup of General Qarani. He is a wealthy landowner who has, how- 
ever, long urged a break-up of large estates. He now promises to 
carry out this and other reforms, but his first act was to advise 
the Shah to dissolve the Majlis and the Senate without calling 
for new elections immediately. This does not please the National 
Front, a coalition of parties ranging from the centre to the extreme 
left which hope to win elections when and if these are honestly held. 
Dr Amini represents “ moderate” political forces to the right of 
centre—excluding those whom the Shah’s new security chief 
roundly calls the “ bloody fools of the extreme right.” But the 
National Front clearly hopes to take over the reins from Dr Amini, 
whose supporters are not very well organised, whereas the National 
Front leans rather heavily on experienced left-wingers. 

The Shah as usual is painfully torn between the two great 
political aversions of his life. He has always recoiled from the 
ruthless totalitarian methods of his late father, but is hardly less 
appalled by the prospect of democracy in Persia again degenerating 
into the excesses and, follies that flourished in the heyday of Dr 
Mossadegh. Whether or not Dr Amini was picked as the politician 
best qualified to get further urgently needed funds out of Wash- 
ington, the Shah no doubt welcomes the prospect of real reforms 
at last being carried out by a determined man. 

Nevertheless, it is the National Front that both the Shah and Dr 
Amini will have to reckon with, for, while the front has proposed 
almost exactly the same sort of reforms as Dr Amini, it is ready and 
eager to be tested in elections, which the prime minister has said 
will not be held for at least six months. One consolation is that 
the National Front leaders do at last seem prepared to dissociate 
themselves publicly from the communist Tudeh party. This is 
something that either did not appear in Mr Khrushchev’s crystal 
ball, or that he forbore to mention to Mr Lippmann. 
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Mr Kennedy in Ottawa 


FROM OUR OTTAWA CORRESPONDENT 


OR state visits and international goodwill missions one could 
hardly find a more attractive couple than President and Mrs 
John F. Kennedy, and they timed their first foreign visit to coincide 
with Ottawa’s very best weather. The crowds which greeted the 
young President and his wife were large for Ottawa, but one of the 
disadvantages of having a capital city of only 300,000 people is that 
there just are not enough people to produce impressive crowds. 
The ceremonial aspect of the visit was undoubtedly in Mr 
Kennedy’s mind, as it was in Mr Diefenbaker’s political thinking, 
when the President accepted Mr Diefenbaker’s somewhat obtrusive, 
bid to get Canada at the top of the list for his attention. But Mr 
Kennedy characteristically made excellent use of the opportunity 
to influence Canadian thinking, both privately in his talks with Mr 
Diefenbaker and in his televised speech to the joint meeting of the 
Senate and House of Commons. Refreshingly, Canada’s more 
parochial worries about its relations with the United States were 
almost entirely absent from both the public and the private talks. 
President Kennedy established his own perspective on Canada- 
United States relations from the beginning and stated it bluntly in 
his speech. “ Whatever problems may exist or arise among us,” 
he said, 
my associates and I will ever be ready to discuss them and take 
whatever steps we can to remove them. But I can assure you that 
these problems shrink in comparison with the great and awesome 
tasks that await us both as free and peace-loving nations. 
Mr Kennedy also made it very clear what he wants Canada to do. 
In his long talk with Mr Diefenbaker on Wednesday he laid 
particular stress on his desire to bring Canada into the inter- 
American orbit. Without actually urging Canada to join the 
Organisation of American States, he told Parliament that all the 
OAS states would be “ both heartened and strengthened by any 
increase in your hemispheric role.” Mr Diefenbaker replied in 
private to these solicitations, but an official briefing officer made it 
clear that his answer was sympathetic though indefinite. He said 
that Canadians were taking a greater interest in Latin America and 
the government was considering the best way of increasing its 
participation in inter-American affairs. Mr Howard Green, the 
minister of external affairs, had recently put it more frankly when 
he told a Commons committee that the government was waiting for 
the Canadian public to develop some interest before it proposed 
joining the OAS. 


A= reports had announced that President Kennedy intended 
to urge Canada to give more economic and financial assistance 
to Latin America. This, as it turned out, telescoped two subjects 
into one, During the long talk with Mr Diefenbaker, attended by 
three officials from each side, he did urge greater assistance to the 
under-developed countries, but talk about foreign aid was mostly 
in the context of the Development Assistance Group. It was the 
total that he was concerned with rather than the direction of 
Canadian aid. 


It would appear that outstanding and fundamental differences 
between Ottawa and Washington about Cuba were handled very 
gently on both sides. Events in Cuba were presented by President 
Kennedy as one major reason for his emphasis on Latin American 
affairs. American policy towards Cuba apparently was not dis- 
cussed directly. That was almost precluded by the unfortunate 
hints dropped by Mr Green to American correspondents in Europe 
recently about Canada’s readiness to “ mediate ” between Dr Castro 
and Mr Kennedy. These, not surprisingly, were quickly and very 
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definitely turned down by Washington. Mr Diefenbaker therefore 
merely took the chance to assure President Kennedy that Canada 
had no thought of trying to mediate between the two. Reluctantly 
the Canadian government has accepted the fact that the time for 
any such suggestion has passed. 

The general discussion about Nato, south-east Asia and the need 
for larger defence forces did not get down to outstanding questions 
in Canadian defence policy. But when Mr Diefenbaker introduced 
President Kennedy at the joint session of parliament, he confirmed 
the trend of thought which has been apparent for several months 
—certainly since his United Nations speech last autumn. Mr 
Diefenbaker has switched his emphasis from independence to inter- 
dependence with the United States in opposing the threat of com- 
munism. Acute political observers are saying that whenever the 
next general election comes, Mr Diefenbaker will be fighting it as 
an outspoken anti-communist and a most faithful ally of the United 
States. If he does not put it so succinctly, his theme will be the one 
President Kennedy neatly stated in his speech: “ Geography has 
made us neighbours.. History has made us friends. Economics 
has made us partners. Necessity has made us allies.” 


No Outsiders at Rhoendorf 


FROM OUR BONN CORRESPONDENT 


OREIGN ministers, state secretaries, ambassadors and other 

worthies “on the outside, trying to look in,” complain that 
they still have not been able to discover precisely what President 
de Gaulle and Dr Adenauer said to each other at Rambouillet on 
July 29th last year. Yet since hope springs eternal, even in the 
jaded diplomatic breast, the same people are making arrangements 
—decently timed to come into operation next Monday—for sniffing 
out the gist of this Saturday’s exchange of views between the two 
self-contained, self-willed, and often exasperatingly uncommunica- 
tive statesmen. It seems increasingly likely that, if they succeed, 
they will be disappointed by the insipidity of most of it. 

When President de Gaulle’s visit to Bonn was first projected in 
February, it was expected to have considerable glamour and 
significance. It was then imagined that it would crown a meeting 
of the heads of government of the European Economic Community 
at which the foundations of a political confederation had just been 
laid. Two days were accordingly set aside for entertaining the 
French president ; and much thought was given in Bonn and the 
surrounding countryside to such technical details as securing a 
long enough bed. But in Bonn on May 5th the foreign ministers 
of the EEC, largely at M. Couve de Murville’s insistence, post- 
poned the meeting of heads of government until an unspecified date 
in July. In the meantime President de Gaulle will be having a 
heart-to-heart with President Kennedy, and President Kennedy, 
it seems, with Mr Khrushchev. Obviously, the further ordering of 
European affairs must wait on the outcome of these momentous 
encounters. 

The French president is now due to arrive at ten o’clock on 
Saturday and leave the same day. The planners are emphasising 
that it is not a state visit, as had been originally anticipated. It is 
to be a “ working visit.” The ceremonial will be modest to austere, 
and the public will have little opportunity to see the president. He 
will not touch Bonn on his way from Wahn airport to Dr Adenauer’s 
home above the village of Rhoendorf on the east bank of the Rhine. 
At Rhoendorf he will be alone with the Chancellor for the remainder 
of the morning and for luncheon. It is planned that he should 
then pay a visit to Schloss Ernich, the French ambassador’s even 
more sequestered residence near Remagen. Later in the afternoon 
he will spend an hour or two at the chancellery in Bonn, where he 
and Dr Adenauer will impart to their foreign ministers, ambassadors, 
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and a sprinkling of senior diplomats such of their thoughts as they 
deem fitting. Early on Saturday evening it will be all over, and 
the outsiders’ guessing game can begin. 

As no irrevocable decisions are to be taken, the German par- 
ticipants will be interested mainly in determining whether recent 
events have strengthened the French president’s misgivings about 
Nato, and his ideas about political collaboration within the EEC 
and the desirability, extent and price of British involvement. The 
British Government seems to be counting upon Dr Adenauer to 
represent its point of view reliably and to counsel patience. But 
no message has come from London on the eve of the talks to assure 
the Chancellor that a British decision to enter Europe is in the 
offing. 


The Thorez 
Succession 


FROM OUR PARIS 
CORRESPONDENT 


HE stage-managers of the 

French communist congress 
at Saint-Denis, last weekend, 
could not conceal the fact that 
the real drama was being played behind the scenes. Yet they put 
on quite a show in the soberly decorated hall where they staged 
the official proclamation of the heir-apparent. For the first time 
«in his thirty years’ reign M. Thorez, though present, did 
not deliver the official report. The task was entrusted to 56-year-old 
M. Waldeck Rochet. By Sunday this faithful, though rather dull, 
follower of M. Thorez was nominated assistant secretary-general, 
a new post designed to accommodate the official dauphin. 

But the real drama took place on the eve of the congress during 
the lengthy secret session of the political commission. There two 
former ex-members of the party’s politbureau refused categorically 
to recant publicly their heretical views. M. Marcel Servin, who 
as party secretary was responsible for organisation, and M. Laurent 





M. Thorez: No change, of course 


Casanova, who was in charge of the intellectuals, declined to pay- 


this classic price for political survival. As a result, they and most 


of their allies were duly removed from the party’s central com- 


mittee and other responsible posts. 

As usual, the views of the opposition have to be read between 
the lines of the indictment. The open attack against M.- Servin 
and his colleagues was launched only last January, after the refer- 
endum on Algeria had revealed the weakness of the fascist fringe in 
France. The timing was clever, since the main charge against the 
group was that, by overestimating the threat of the extreme right- 
wing, it forgot that gaullism in power was the chief enemy. This 
alleged softness about gaullism has given rise to interesting specula- 
tion. Since M. Casanova received a Lenin prize only last year, it has 
been suggested that the opposition may have had some Russian 
backing. After all, hardly more than a year ago Mr Khrushchev 
was flirting with General de Gaulle and, apparently, hoping that 
the general’s schemes would put a spanner in the Nato machine. 
It is not utterly absurd to surmise that some French communists 
thought, at the time, that they ought to revise their policy to bring 
it into line with the Russian attitude. The indictment, however, 
is full of contradictions. The opposition is accused at one and 
the same time of hesitation in the anti-gaullist struggle and of 
attempts to strike bargains with other left-wing groups with a 
view to organising activities that were obviously anti-gaullist. 
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What makes any assessment particularly difficult is the way in 
which most of the discussion centres round an analysis of the 
nature of the gaullist regime worded in pseudo-Marxist jargon. 

Beneath the crude ideological quarrels, however, the controversy 
is really about the methods and tactics of the leadership. Indeed, 
the third of the chief heretics, M. Kriegel-Valrimont, has’ been 
openly accused of criticising the party line for the last five years. 
The date is significant, since it goes back to the famous. 20th 
congress of the Soviet party. The secret indictment of Stalin that 
Mr Khrushchev then made must have shaken the French com- 
munist party, reputed to be the most stalinist in the western 
world. Two years. later, although the French communists regu- 
larly collected a quarter of the popular vote, they proved utterly 
unable to offer any real resistance to the gaullist coup: -After such 
setbacks, men like M. Servin, who were in charge of the party 
machine, may well have concluded that it needed a thorough 
overhaul. st 

But any condemnation of the past and any attempt to change 
the existing structure would obviously be blows against the man 
who for over thirty years has had control of the party machine. 
The counter-offensive which M. Thorez was bound to mount 
has now been successfully concluded. It did, however, meet with 
resistance. The opposition had sympathisers, and not only among 
the students, economists and other intellectuals linked with M. 
Casanova‘ M. Servin for his part was, apparently, liked by many 
of his subordinates in the party apparatus. Yet although all this 
support proved of no avail, M. Thorez was forced to call a congress 
and most of the heretics refused to recant. 

The opposition has been dealt with, but the question of the 
party line remains. The communist leaders watch the gaullist 
regime with a mixture of fear and hope. They fear that the 
general will use his vast powers to damage the communist party 
and its trade unions. They hope that the absence of political life 
and of any other effective opposition will benefit them when the 
gaullist tide finally recedes. Last month’s abortive coup gave some 
idea of what rewards they might hope for. The communist- 
dominated CGT now finds it easier to stage strikes in co-operation 
with other unions. The party is reported to have improved its 
position among the young, particularly in the armed forces. Even 
the recruiting of new members has looked up. These favourable 
after-effects of last month’s events are unlikely to last, but they 
increase communist hopes for the future. ~ 
- Thus the evolution of the French communist party is intimately 
linked with that of the regime. The immediate question is whether 
M. Thorez will try to exclude his defeated opponents from the 
party. If they are allowed to stay in, the party will for the first 
time have alternative leaders within its ranks. This would be 
useful, should the French communists prove unable to emerge 
from their isolation without a radical break with their stalinist 
past. This is certainly not M. Thorez’s view; he seems con- 
vinced that no change is necessary and that the anti-gaullist wave 
will send the communist ship on its way to new successes. 
Although only 61, he has a long political past behind him ; he is, 
moreover, troubled with ill-health, In M. Waldeck Rochet he 
has chosen a successor who could take over the helm without 
changing course. 


Between Kenyatta and Macleod 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN KENKA 


UDGING by their meetings over the past few weeks, the bouquet 
J which Mr Jomo Kenyatta threw at Maralal to Kenya’s European 

farmers has not reassured them overmuch. At his press con- 
ference on April 11th Mr Kenyatta said: 


Those who accept citizenship of Kenya will have equal rights and 
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CAN BRITISH CARS TAKE IT? 


. SARE 


Can British cars take it in America in 1961? 


ASK PRESSED STEEL 


Can our cars face the new challenge over there? Can 
they compare for ride, comfort and solidity with the 
new American compacts at American speeds on turn- 
pikes and motorways? We can answer for the British 
cars we know, because we make their bodies. 

These cars are tried-in almost Le Mans conditions 
at the MIRA testing ground in England, and under 
extreme conditions abroad. They’re flogged day after 
day on high-speed banking capable of being lapped at 


150 mph. They’re checked for high-speed stability in 
Europe’s only true car wind-tunnel. They’re tested 
against corrosion, heat and cold. They’re braked 
viciously; driven through dust tunnels to check their 
sealing; turned in ever-decreasing circles for roll and 
steering tests. 

We say British cars can face any kind of challenge 
in America in 1961. Because they give a good ride, 
because they’re good value. And because they last. 


PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED, Car Body Division: Cowley, Oxford; Swindon, Wilts ; Theale, Berks. 
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LIFE 
HAS MANY 
ANGLES 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LTD., LONDON, S.W.1 
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Prompt to the minute, millions of words on miles of paper bring 


the news and the angles on the news to the world’s breakfast table 


every day. Helping the press to hold the mirror up to life are I.C.I. © 


chemicals—caustic soda for making paper, bleaches to whiten it, 
pigments to tint or colour it, quick-drying solvents for all kinds of 
ink, acids for etching the printing blocks.. And now a whole 
versatile new family of I.C.I. products—the polyurethanes—is 
beginning to figure in the rush to print the news. In the form of 
inking rollers for high-speed presses, they run faster and wear 
longer than anything known before. As flexible foams, they ensure 
a soft landing for the }-ton reels of newsprint as they roll off the 
lorries—even give an extra touch of resilience to the editorial 


chair. With scientific advances like this, I.C.I. is providing new 


angles on many old problems. 
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equal protection for all spheres. Therefore, no one should have 


any fear as long as he does not want to hold on to old privileges. 


The Kikuyu leader went on to say that he had never advocated 
eviction from the White Highlands ; that a lot of land lying idle 
should be taken over and given to landless Africans, but that those 
European farms that were being properly run were quite safe. 
Europeans would retain their land titles. Evidently the Kenya 
settlers still feel themselves caught between the upper and nether 
millstones, Kenyatta and Macleod; and it is indeed hard to piece 
together what Mr Macleod is really thinking about their fate. 

In a short adjournment debate on Kenya before Easter, Mr Hugh 
Fraser, Mr Macleod’s ministerial lieutenant, reiterated the Govern- 
ment’s 1960 policy for the White Highlands. This may be sum- 
marised as no compensation, no racialism and no bad farming. 

A compensation scheme would emphasise the racial ownership 


of land, whereas our whole policy is that land should be regarded 
primarily in economic terms and as an economic asset. 


If there were a comprehensive compensation scheme, said Mr 
Fraser, the Europeans would probably get out as soon as the 
scheme started. That would be a bad thing. 
It would leave behind unmanageable agricultural deserts and 
would, while making it impossible for the more intrepid Euro- 
pean to farm on, destroy for ever the conception of a society in 


which each individual, whatever his race, can develop his skills 
and talents to the full. 


The British Government, it appears, has no intention of disbursing 
the {100 to £130-odd million which, on a 1959 valuation, all the 
white farms might have fetched. It hopes for permanent white 
farming by the “ intrepid ”; and is determined to avoid an organised 
withdrawal of skill and capital. 


NFORTUNATELY, the Government is in as bad a fix as the Euro- 

pean farmers whose fate it controls. Having shrunk in 1955 
from implementing the recommendations of the royal commission 
that land reservations should be abandoned, it now suavely supposes 
in 1961 that its land proposals will, to quote another of its docu- 
ments, “once and for all draw the emotional sting of the land 
problem.” The essence of the new proposals is that the Land Settle- 
ment and Development Board, which is not yet fully operational, 
should settle Africans in certain areas of the ex-White Highlands on 
undeveloped land of high potential. The White Highlands cover 
some 7,250,000 acres ; so far the new board has bought 5,000 acres. 
The idea is to settle two classes of Africans: “ yeomen farmers ” on 
holdings of 250.acres—they must have a net cash income of £250 a 
year—and “ peasants,” on holdings of 50 acres, whose net cash 
income has to be £100 a year. (The Kenyan per capita income is 
{12a year.) In addition the Government welcomes private schemes 
whereby the European farmer sells a part, say a fifth, of his farm ; 
the African yeoman is then settled on it and receives advice and 
training from his European neighbour. The last scheme’s contri- 
bution to interracial harmony is obvious. 

In Nairobi the new proposals are described as the extension of 
the Swynnerton Plan into the European area. In the last eight 
years, at a cost of between £8 million and £9 million, Mr Swynner- 
ton and his staff have vastly improved the productivity of the 
African land of high potential, notably in the Nyeri, Kiambu and 
Fort Hall districts. Their work has been in a sense perfectionist. 
By means of compulsion and close supervision the agricultural 
officers have ensured that a limited number of smallholders should 
be prosperous. Resources have not been wasted and failures have 
been few. Those who have tackled the agriculture of the Black 
Highlands make no secret of the fact that the money about to be 
spent on settlement in the former European reserve could be better 
spent in the African area ; for instance, to grow much more tea. 

The new scheme commands a total of £5,090,000 from British 
Government sources. In addition, the World Bank has offered 
£3,000,000, which, by the terms of the loan, is presumably for 
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development only, not settlement. Mr Bruce Mackenzie (minister of 
agriculture until recently, now succeeded by Mr Michael Blundell) 
is also looking to the west German government to replenish Kenya’s 
Land Bank ; and there has been vague talk of an international con- 
sortium which might produce a further {10 million. As things 
are, there is probably a total of about £8 million to be spent 
during the next three years. To those who ask for longer-term 
financing and a speedier settlement, the British Government has 
hitherto replied that it cannot commit funds beyond the term of 
this Parliament ; and that it has not enough agricultural officers 
to move faster. Mr Mackenzie has already been looking, with what 
success it is not clear, for staff in Britain, Switzerland and Denmark. 

The new funds are fairly large and will be expertly spent. But 
the belief that they will “draw the emotional sting from the land 
problem” seems to come straight from looking-glass land. To 
take over, as the present scheme intends, 180,000 acres for African 
settlement in two and a half years is merely to scratch the surface 
of the African land problem. This speed would doubtless have 
suited the nineteen-forties ; but can so small a scheme be seriously 
envisaged in the new political context ? Land hunger in Kenya 
is such that any elected politician must press for speedy settle- 
ment. The unemployment curve adds increasing impetus to the 
demand for land. It will be very easy for Mr Kenyatta and the 
Kenya African National Union to decry the government’s land 
policy. Mr Kenyatta has not yet even praised the Swynnerton plan. 

It is certain that no new land policy in contemporary Kenya 
can work unless it has political punch. Despite Mr Kenyatta’s 
disparaging remarks at Maralal, the Swynnerton plan is thoroughly 
popular at least with the 140,000 Africans who have been settled 
under it with titles to their holdings. To the landless, a promise 
of further extensive settlement from the mouths of African politi- 


‘cians actually in office should have at least some effect. As to the 


Europeans, the meetings of settlers during recent weeks have 
shown how complete their lack of confidence in London is. The 
main trouble seems to be that Mr Macleod has not yet chosen to 
estimate either of two things: the number of “ intrepid ” European 
farmers who will stay in Kenya under the best conceivable African 
government ; and the number of possible European farmers that 
such a government could find acceptable. Some rough guesses 
on these and other related quantities could lead to a rough 
decision by Mr Macleod concerning the number of acres he might 
wisely buy in Kenya now. After the Lancaster House conference, 
Mr Peter Marrian, then president of the National Farmers’ Union, 
urged the Government to raise a stabilisation and resettlement fund 
of £25 million. This might not suffice to support Mr Ngala now. 
But it would at least give him a sporting chance in the battle which 
he (and the Governor) will soon be waging against Kanu on a 
wide front. Perhaps Mr Hugh Fraser will re-examine these issues _ 
during his forthcoming visit to Kenya. 


Siam and Seato 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BANGKOK 


—S South-East Asia Treaty Organisation came into being after 
a great defeat for the West by the communists—the fall of 
Dien Bien Phu. Seven years later, Seato has to choose between 
intervening in Laos under unfavourable military conditions and 
in a hostile climate of world opinion, or acquiescing in the establish- 
ment of a government with substantial communist participation. 


- For Siam, the only Seato member country adjacent to Laos, the 


decision is of crucial importance. 

Foreign policy is not usually a major consideration for the 
military oligarchy which rules Siam. Alone among the south-east 
Asian nations, the Siamese were never colonised and they are 
far from regarding themselves as members of the Afro-Asian block. 
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Laos, however, is of immediate concern. The people of Laos are 
a branch of the Thai race, sharing the same religion and virtually 
the same language. The Siamese strong man, Marshal Sarit, comes 
from the Lao-speaking north-east and is in fact a cousin of General 
Phoumi, his counterpart in the Boun Oum government in Laos. 
The north-eastern provinces of Siam have’ always been politically 
sensitive, both because they are economically backward and because 
they have a history of separatism. 

The Siamese naturally feel grave apprehension at the prospect 
of an unfriendly, or even neutralist, regime across the Mekong 
river. They regard the Lao as members of the same family, but 
with themselves very much in the “ big brother” role. Many of 
them have a half-conscious feeling that if ‘the French had not 
come to Indochina the Lao principalities might, like those of 
northern Siam, have come under the rule of Bangkok. Further- 
more, substantial Siamese investments, have been made in Laos and 
these are clearly threatened. 

From the very beginning of the crisis in Laos the Siamese have 
been advocating a forward policy. They discounted the theory 
that Seato intervention would automatically provoke a reaction 
from the Vietminh and the Chinese communists. Originally they 
felt certain that they had the Americans on their side and blamed 
the French and British for what they called prevarication. They 
undoubtedly provided moral and material support to the Phoumi- 
Boun Oum group in ousting the Souvanna Phouma government 
from Vientiane. Although there are no organised Siamese military 
units fighting in Laos, a considerable number of technicians and 
pilots are helping the royal forces. 

It is now clear that the Kennedy Administration is reluctant to 
take military action in Laos. It remains to be seen whether the 
Siamese will accept assurances that a change of government in 
Laos in no way weakens the determination of Seato to protect 
them. If the energetic Russian ambassador, who operates with 
the help of an attractive female interpreter, had his way, Siam 
would revert to its traditional policy of sitting on the fence. 

Marshal Sarit has always felt that it was somehow unfair that 
neutralist countries like India and Cambodia should receive 
American aid on almost the same scale as pro-western Siam. In 
a more politically sophisticated way, the Siames¢ foreign minister, 
Nai Thanat Khoman, was apparently very conscious, when he 
was at the United Nations early this year, of the fact that Siam 
was regarded by many merely as an American puppet. A display 
of independence in foreign policy might, it is felt, lead to greater 
international respect for Siam without causing the Americans to 
reduce their economic assistance. 

Without losing faith in Seato the Siamese have been conscious 
of the fact that the divergence of interest between the member 
states is very great. The French, quite apart from the fact that 
Souvanna Phouma has always been their protégé in Laos, are 
firmly resolved not to be involved in any more wars of attrition 
in Indochina. The British, while regarding the Anglo-American 
alliance as so important that they will almost certainly commit 
a token force if the Americans do take military action in Laos, 
would prefer a neutralist government in Laos to a long struggle 
with the Pathet Lao. The other Seato nations are relatively distant 
from Laos and would certainly not commit forces on the scale that 
would be expected of the Siamese. 

Assuming that Seato does not take military action in Laos, the 
Siamese will probably come to rely more on a unilateral agreement 
with the Americans than on the machinery of Seato. At the same 
time, although remaining pro-western, they may try, by a few 
judicious gestures, to persuade the Russians to use their influence 
against subversion or infiltration. This would, of course, be almost 
meaningless if the direction of communist policy in south-east 
Asia should gradually pass from Russian to Chinese hands. But 


this is a development that the Siamese have not even begun to 
take into account. 
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Australia’s Three Defence Pillars 


FROM OUR CANBERRA CORRESPONDENT : 


N the last few weeks, while Laos has seemed to be slipping bit by 

bit behind the iron curtain as the powers conferred and. ex- 
changed notes, an important part of Australia’s policy has been in 
hazard too. Australian defence rests on three pillars: first, on a 
military understanding with Britain and New Zealand ; secondly, on 
an alliance with the United States; and thirdly, on collective 
security against communism in south-east Asia. If the third of these 
pillars, the South-East Asia Treaty Organisation, were to collapse 
through failing at the first test to implement its undertakings, 
Australia would feel that the roof could quite easily fall in. 


Australia’s dependence on concerted action with its allies is 
dictated by economy. It has no nuclear weapons ; it does not 
have what military men call an- independent capability even for 
purposes of a limited war. It spends only 3.5 per cent of its 
gross national product on defence, compared with Britain’s seven 
per cent and America’s eleven per cent ; and its justification for 
this relative parsimony is that with limited resources the best con- 
tribution to allied defence in this area is to build up its popu- 
lation and industrial strength. This argument is valid only for 
a limited war, since both Australia’s population and its industrial 
strength are concentrated in the great coastal. cities that would be 
perfect targets for a submarine’s nuclear missiles. But then it is 
only for a limited war that Australia is geared—although it would 
give its allies what help it could in a global struggle. 


The oldest ally is, of course, Britain, to whom Australia with 
blind faith once looked for its protection. The mood of dis- 
illusionment that set in on a day in 1942 when Singapore fell 
like a ninepin has lasted to this day, and it is now on the United 
States that Australia fixes its hopes. In co-operation with Britain 
and New Zealand, however, it maintains the Commonwealth 
strategic reserve in Malaya, contributing to it a battalion group, 
three squadrons of aircraft and two or three ships. This reserve, 
which went there originally to deal with communist terrorists and 
was allowed, indeed encouraged, to stay on, finds Malaya a good 
training ground for the type of war that it might. have to fight. 
There is nothing to prevent the reserve from being withdrawn in 
order to fight in Laos or anywhere else, but Tengku Abdul Rahman 
says that his country must not be used as a base for operations 
elsewhere. His successor might not allow the reserve to remain at 
all, so the foothold in south-east Asia is rather precarious. 


ORE solid from the Australian point of view is Anzus—the 
treaty between Australia, New Zealand and the United States. 
When it was signed in 1952 the menace in mind was Japan, which 
under the peace treaty was to be allowed to rearm. Today the 
only direct threat seems to come from China, and Anzus is the 
ultimate guarantee against it. Such a possibility, however, is over 
the horizon and in the short run Australia is more likely to have 
to send aid—albeit token aid—for America than vice versa, for 
the treaty covers attacks on American shipping and bases. 
Anzus is the ultimate security, or so Australia hopes. But in 
the meantime only Seato seems to stand between Australia and 
the march of communism towards its northern shores. Only 
Seato trys to cover the modern techniques of infiltration and subver- 
sion by which all current advances are made. There was a time not 
long ago when Australia was as anxious as Britain and France 
that the Seato powers should not get involved in the jungle until 
all hopes of a political solution were exhausted. But now Australia 
has reason to be more anxious than Britain and France lest the 
cease-fire should be ineffective and Seato, acting too late or not 
at all, be revealed to the world as a crumpled paper tiger. 
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ANYWHERE IN THE WORLD YOU'LL FIND THE PRODUCTS OF YALE & TOWNE 


TURIN, Italy—High stacking in extremely narrow space but time and money too. Yale industrial lift 
aisles by Yale Warehousers increases storage capacity trucks, in capacity ranges from 1,000 to 200,000 pounds, 
in this plastics factory which supplies components for assure you of fast, efficient, dependable movement of 
Fiat and Lancia automobiles. Not only do these com- goods. Ask your Yale representative how Yale trucks 
pact manoeuvrable Yale Warehousers save warehouse can help reduce your handling costs. 


STOCKHOLM, Sweden-Yale’s 


pneumatic-tyre petrol truck at 
the Scania Vabis plant quickly 
loads truck cabs on this 


unique over-the-road carrier. 


Yale lift trucks keep up with | |NDUSTRIAL LIFT TRUCKS 
fast shipping schedules — help 

move goods to market to meet TRACTOR SHOVELS 
delivery dates. 


YALE & TOWNE 


@ Yale makes the world’s @All Yale industrial lift @ All Yale materials handling ® For further information 
most complete range of petrol, trucks are uniformly high in equipment is available in contact your Yale sales and 
LP-gas, electric, diesel and quality, wherever they are the currencies of the free service representative, located 
hand lift trucks. manufactured. world. in principal cities of the world. 


The YALE & TOWNE Mfrg. Co., Chrysler Building, New York, U.S.A. YALE & TOWNE International Inc., Promotion and Service of International Sales, Zug, Switzerland 
Mirg. Plants: Velbert Rhid., Germany - Wednesfield, Staffs., England - Phila., Pa., U.S.A. Licensed Mfr.: FENWICK —Saint-Ouen, Seine, France - Milan, Italy - Barcelona, Spain 
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World’s fastest naval vessel—a 96-ft “fast patrol boat 
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. AND BRISTOL SIDDELE 


One ofthelargest manufacturersof motive power units inthe world, 
Bristol Siddeley Engines Limited produce the Marine Proteus. 


Adapted from the outstandingly successful Proteus aero-engine 
which powers the Britannia airliner, the Marine Proteus has been 
chosen by the Royal Navy-for the ““Brave’’ class fast patrol boats. 
These boats have been developed by the British Admiralty in con- 
junction with Vosper Limited, the builders. Three Proteus give a 


total of 10,500 hp—propel these boats at over 50 knots. Oth 
orders for the Marine Proteus have been received from the US! 
Germany and Sweden. 


The Marine Proteus is quick-starting, flexible, reliable 
holds large reserves of power for acceleration. It is also vé 
compact, easy to maintain and in its latest form gives 4,250 si 
for a weight of 2,900 lb. 


, BRISTOL SIDDELEY ENGINES LIMITED CENTRAL OFFICE: MERCURY HOUSE, 195 KNIGHTSBRIDGE, LONDON S.W.7 


4ERO-ENGINE DIVISION: PO BOX 3, FILTON, BRISTOL, ENGLAND + POWER DIVISION: PO BOX 17, CCVENTRY, ENGLAND 
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HOME REPORT 





OR once all the indicators point the same way. From the polls, 
F the by-elections and the county council contests, it looked as 
if the Labour party was on the way to recovery. Now the boroughs 
confirm this impression. The popular press is still talking of a 
continuing swing to the Right. But in fact the pendulum is 
returning moderately to the Left, or at least to a midway position. 
The best measure of what is happening, as our table shows, is 
that in the borough elections last week Labour won 1,339 seats ; 
this was 208 more seats than it won in May of 1960 and 20 more 
than in May of 1955. In last month’s county elections Labour also 
did slightly better than in 1955. As the Conservatives held twenty 
fewer seats in the 1955 House of Commons (elected just after the 
local elections) than in the present one, a general election now might 
enable Labour to recapture 25 or 30 parliamentary seats. 


LABourR SEATS 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 196! 


County Councillors ...... 1,028 oat eet 1,289 = il 1,070 
Borough Councillors..... 1,319 1,563 1600 1,600 1,348 1,131 1,339 


This would still leave a Conservative government “in power. 
The Tories can also justly point out that Labour is still doing 
very slightly worse than it did in May of 1959 (five months before 
the last general election), and very much worse (to the extent 
of 261 borough seats) than in its peak years of 1957 and 1958. 
The councillors returning this year were elected in 1958 ; that is 
why the papers have been able to proclaim 225 net Labour losses 
in the boroughs (the difference between this figure and our figure 
of 261 is explained by changes in by-elections since 1958 and by 
different treatment of new seats) as well as 200 net Labour losses in 
the urban districts. | 

The other reason why “ Labour losses ” were in the headlines last 
week is that 1961 is an aldermanic year. Every three years half 
the aldermen are re-elected or replaced; an unusually large 
number of boroughs is therefore liable to a change of political 
control. As 1956, 1957 and 1958 were all good years for Labour, 
the Socialists were able to consolidate their gains at the last 
aldermanic elections in 1958, and captured a record number of 
towns then. In each of the last three years they have lost seats, 
and ‘1961 brings the reckoning ; among the cities which will fall 
to the Conservatives are Liverpool, Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Bradford. Yet these changes are the belated consequences of last 
year’s defeat—not of this year’s stalemate. No doubt the Popkess 
affair dominated the 1960 election in Nottingham, when Labour 
won only two seats out of seventeen. But this time nine Labour 
councillors were returned. At Bristol, where last year the “ Citizens’ 
Party ” (i.e., Tories) took all but 6 of the 28 seats and won control 
of the council, they returned a minority of this year’s crop of 
councillors. 

Last year’s figure of 1,131 municipal seats was not quite rock- 
bottom for Labour since the war (in 1947 and 1951 it held 
only 800). But for normal purposes the 470 borough seats between 
the 1960 trough and the 1958 peak can be taken as marginal ; it 
will be seen that Labour this year recovered about 45 per cent of 
them. It seems to have done best in southern and south-western 
England and the West Riding of Yorkshire (where the county 
- council, normally marginal, stayed in Labour hands in April). 
In these areas Labour recaptured more than two-thirds of the 
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“HOME REPORT is a new section of the paper, in which 
members of the editorial staff and local correspondents 
report on life and happenings in and around Britain. 


Labour’s Recovery ~-@-}-s10--@ggz 





marginal municipal seats. But the proportion drops to half in 
the north-east and Midlands, to a third in Lancashire, and to a 
quarter in Wales. Labour’s worst failures were in Middlesex and 
Essex and on Merseyside ; again, the pattern of the county elec- 
tions was reproduced in the boroughs. 

Looked at from another angle, the situation becomes less favour- 
able to the Conservatives. For Labour’s failures were heavily 
concentrated in the party’s own strongholds ; there, fewer than 
20 per cent of the marginal seats were regained. In Tory towns, 
Labour did better, picking up half the marginal seats. But Labour’s 
best performance came just where it could be most useful: in the 
marginal boroughs. These, which include seventy of the four 
hundred boroughs, have 150 of the 470 marginal municipal seats. 
Labour won 90 of them. 

The reason for the recovery is quite simple. In 1960, almost 
everywhere, a large number of Labour voters stayed at home. 
In 1961 most (though rarely all) of these defectors came back. 
Meanwhile the Conservative vote remained relatively stable. For 
instance, in Birmingham the Tories polled 130,000 in 1959, 124,000 
in 1960 and 125,000 this year. The Labour vote in Birmingham 
was 128,000 in 1959, only 87,000 in 1960 (when a third of 
Labour’s voters failed to turn out) and back to 113,000 this year. 


7 Independents without Tory support held their own, with 70 
gains and 73 losses in the boroughs, 95 gains and 96 losses 
in the urban districts. The Communists did fractionally better 
than last year, though their vote remained derisory. But the 
success of the Liberals on the municipal scene, with 200 borough 
and 150 urban district councillors, has naturally caused something 
of a sensation. In two years they have doubled their municipal 
representation. How far does this seem to be a portent? 

The most striking Liberal advances were made south of the 
Thames, where they increased their strength in the boroughs from 
15 in 1959 and 24 last year to 57 in 1961. In particular, they 
had some remarkable victories in the Conservative-minded resorts 
and spas, doubling their 1960 representation there at the expense 
of both the big parties. Most of their gains were from Labour 
in the north and from the Tories in the south; but in those 
southern towns where the Labour party did exceptionally badly 
this year the Liberals were often responsible for Labour’s defeat 
(e.g., in Poole, Cheltenham and West Ham). Over the whole 
country nearly half the Liberal net gains were from Labour. 

These are substantial achievements, but they should not be 
exaggerated. The Liberals have been reaping a harvest in places 
where they were unrepresented until two years ago ; from these 
newly penetrated towns come a third of their members. Next 
year the first of these councillors will come up for re-election, and 
we shall have an opportunity to assess the solidity of their hold. 
In the meantime, something can be gleaned by looking at the 
boroughs where the habit of voting Liberal was already established 
before 1959, and from which two-thirds of the Liberal councillors 
still come. The party’s strength increased in 20 of these 49 towns, 
stayed the same in 18, and fell in 11 ; the net gain was only from 
117 seats to 134. The Liberals’ successes are a reward for hard 
organising work by a devoted band of followers and a heartening 
sign of upsurge for them. But a second election, like a second 
novel, is sometimes a stiffer test than the first. 
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Birmingham’s Dead-Heat 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN BIRMINGHAM 


to Conservatives’ failure to win an 
absolute majority in the municipal elec- 
tions in Birmingham has produced a party 
whip’s nightmare. By winning two seats 
the Conservatives brought their tally of 
councillors up to 57—exactly the same as 
the Labour group. Thus the control of the 
council depends on the aldermanic elections 
next Thursday, when the lord mayor will 
also be elected. 


After a meeting between the two party 
leaders on Thursday of this week, it 
emerged that an exquisitely British com- 
promise had been reached. Labour agreed 
to give the Tory nominee for lord mayor, 
Alderman Eric Mole, his due. But in 
return it insisted that the new lord mayor 
should not exercise his casting vote against 
Labour in the subsequent aldermanic 
elections. 

Under a 30-year-old agreement between 
the Birmingham parties one alderman is 


Tories on Stage 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


OTTINGHAM is a town of the Midlands 

which are, as Belloc sang, sodden and 
unkind. Not even a borough council as 
convinced of its divinity as Nottingham’s has 
been can do much about the weather: but, 
if promises are to be believed, the city’s new 
Tory masters will be something less unkind 
than the Socialists to whom it has been in 
thrall for many years. For Labour has lost 
Nottingham not in a swing from the national 
party but in repugnance at its members on 
a council which had (to quote the local 
Guardian Fournal) “ abused its power,” per- 
petrated “a shameful and arrogant mis- 
government ” and become “ so far obsessed 
with power that it forgot from whence it was 
derived.” 


A demonstration of this was the Popkess 
affair. In 1959 three Socialist councillors 
spent some time in east Germany: the cir- 
cumstances of their going out and their 
coming in were not, in the eyes of politically 
less tolerant councillors, entirely blessed. At 
the same time allegations of financial in- 
terest in council decisions were aired, and 
representations were made to Captain 
Popkess, then chief constable, to investigate 
the supposed irregularities. Captain Popkess 
chose to hand the matter over to Scotland 
Yard, which duly inquired and reported. 
The Watch Committee, in an access of 
affronted self-righteousness, demanded the 
report. It was, said Captain Popkess, none 
of their business ; and he declined to give it 
up. He was suspended from his duties. 

The outcry was swift and strident: dele- 
gations passed back and forth between Lon- 
don and Nottingham ; the Home Secretary, 


elected for every three councillors, which 
meant that the Conservatives had a claim 
on the two Labour aldermanic seats which 
were due for re-election, along with all 16 
Conservative aldermen and the lone Inde- 
pendent (a Tory supporter). 


The Tories, flushed with the success of 
gaining more votes throughout the city than 
Labour did (a further 706 votes, strategic- 
ally placed, would have won them four more 
seats outright and saved all this trouble) 
had stoutly demanded equality in aldermen. 
Labour equally firmly dug its heels in and 
refused to cede control. 


. oo could have decided to use its 
existing majority to make its own 
nomination for the lord mayoralty, and vote 
its candidate in. Theoretically it could 
then have. used the majority thus gained to 
throw the Conservative aldermen off the 





Athelstan Popkess : for rehabilitation 


in a notably chilly directive, ordered Captain 
Popkess’s reinstatement, which was reluct- 
antly accomplished. No apology was ever 
made to him—indeed, the order was can- 
vassed as an example of Tory swinishness. 

Perhaps as a result of these shenanigans, 
Labour was less successful than before at 
last year’s elections, and found itself in 
parity with the Conservatives. Council 
decisions were taken, therefore, on the lord 
mayor’s casting vote—and one of these 
decisions was the implementation of 
Labour’s plan for a civic theatre. 

When the city’s gas undertaking was 
nationalised, {£250,000 passed to the 
council, to be used “for the improvement 
of the borough and the public benefit of the 
inhabitants.” In 1956 it was decided that 
these terms might best be met by the build- 
ing of a theatre, to cost the estimated sum 
of £150,000, rapidly rising to £170,000. 
By January, 1958, it was £200,000, where- 
upon the Conservatives began to worry, 
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council entirely. ‘The likely political reper- 
cussions have, however, dissuaded Labour 
from this course. 

Instead, the party has decided to retain 
the two aldermanic seats due for re-election 
and give itself a governing majority of four. 
As part of this arrangement the Tories have 
been offered certain of the less important 
committee chairmanships—welfare, child- 
ren, rating and valuation, establishment and 
libraries—while Labour keeps the policy 
and the trading committees, such as housing 
management, finance, transport, catering, 
airport, and general purposes. Since these 
committees control those aspects of the local 
Labour party’s policy which the Tories have 
most violently attacked—mounting capital 
debts, exhaustion of reserves, indiscriminate 
housing subsidy, increasing municipalisa- 
tion, and the direct building and civic cater- 
ing departments—the Tories will need wide 
throats to swallow their pride. 

But if the Tories had not compromised 
a year of sterile controversy would have 
followed, bringing local government into 
disrepute. Next year, too, Labour will be 
in a much stronger defensive position at the 
polls than it was this time. 


mainly about whether a charge on the rates 
would be involved. 


No amount of argument swayed the 
Labour group, however, and the theatre was 
duly designed and at once condemned as 
wasteful and grandiose by the Conservatives. 
By June, 1959, the estimate had gone up to 
£300,000, and the Conservatives promised 
to suspend the scheme when they came to 
power. By June last year the price was 
higher, £400,000, and demolition and com- 
pensation had begun on the lord mayor’s 
casting vote. When tenders were called for 
early this year, the lowest was for £358,000, 
exclusive of architects’ fees and money 
already paid out. 


NTO this ocean the Theatre Trust dropped 

£60,000 and, over the dead bodies of the 
Tories, the contract was signed, shortly 
before it became clear that the cost would 
be £386,000. The Conservatives repeated 
their promise to suspend the operation. 
Work began, somewhat sadly, at the end of 
March. Six weeks later, the Tories now 
control Nottingham’s destinies. 


Diligent questioning has so far failed to 
produce a guide to their policies on either 
Captain Popkess (now in retirement) or the 
theatre. It has been affirmed that Captain 
Popkess’s reputation will be rehabilitated, 
and it is as well that it should be. But an 
embarrassed silence is maintained on the 
theatre: it has been pointed out that sus- 
pension will cost at least £100,000 in fees 
and penalties ; and a leaked plan to finance 
continued building from private and 
Government sources has done nothing to 
resolve the dilemma. Either £100,000 
totally lost or a charge on the rates would be 
lethal in the hands of Socialists (and an 
electorate) with short memories. 








Ge building land around Britain’s 
cities and big towns is becoming 
increasingly scarce and valuable. As the 
competition for it has grown, so has the 
pressure for higher densities of develop- 
ment. This policy of tightening up living 
space has the blessing of the Government 
and the applause of architects who like 
“urbanity.” A view has grown up that the 
new towns in particular waste space, but the 
facts hardly bear out this contention. 

The pattern of densities is indicated in 
the diagram:— 


URBAN DENSITIES IN ENGLAND 
AND WALES 


WE Overall urban area Housing area 
WZ LLL LLL LLL,» OUGHS 


ZZ. 


NEW TOWNS 
iia ‘ondon region) 


2 SMALL SETTLEMENTS 
VL (total) 


SMALL SETTLEMENTS 
(East Sussex only) 


Naturally, the density of development 
decreases from the larger towns to the 
smaller rural settlements, and the same sort 
of decrease, even more marked, is also 
apparent for housing alone. 


The modest place held by the new towns 
in the hierarchy is very evident. Far from 
lying at the extreme of openness, they are 
actually found to be planning for an overall 
density which is almost identical with 
that of large and medium settlements of 
over 10,000 population—mainly municipal 
boroughs and large urban districts. The 
county boroughs are much more tightly 
built-up, but small settlements, and 
especially those in the south and east of 
England, show a much looser density of 
development of a kind which is normally 
attributed to the new towns themselves. 


It is the same with housing. The London 





Building 
New 
Slums ? 
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Harlow 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


new towns are aiming at a provision of land 
for their residential areas which is similar 
to that for large settlements: it works out 
at an average of just under an acre for every 
30 persons. Broadly speaking, this is the 
level of density which, on the basis of the 
famous Tudor Walters recommendations 
after the first world war, was then con- 
sidered to be a reasonable, but certainly not 
over-generous, standard of living space for 
health, privacy, and general well-being. 
And this, it should be remembered, was in 
a largely non-motorised age. Although the 
county boroughs, with an average density 
of over 50 persons to the acre, are again 
considerably below this standard, small 
settlements, from such incomplete informa- 
tion as is available, rise well above it. So 
much, then, for the idea that “ prairie 
planning ” is rampant in the new towns. 
Government policy since the —, 
of “ The Density of Residential Areas ” 
1952 has been towards a tightening of ey 
ing standards to upwards of 60 or 70 persons 
per net acre. In other words, the general 
objective seems to be the attainment in new 





“Hemel Hempstead: Prairie Planning ? 
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development of something considerably 
above the present average density to be 
found even in the county boroughs, with 
their high proportion of overcrowded 
northern industrial towns. It almost looks 
like an attempt to put the clock back towards 
the nineteenth century. 

Fortunately, this is not altogether true. 
for an analysis of development plans sub- 
mitted for approval to the Ministry of 
Housing and Local Government shows that 
in all categories of settlement a lowering of 
density is envisaged. This applies to both 
housing and to the overall urban area, and 
suggests that the planners on the spot do 
not find many places where any general 
tightening up is either desirable or possible. 

Even so, the suggested loosening out of 
many large towns represents only a very 
meagre improvement when taken as a whole. 
At present it may be inevitable that a cer- 
tain proportion of accommodation at 136, 
or even 200, persons per acre must be 
accepted in London and other major cities, 
but this is no good reason for the increas- 
ing tendency to regard this as a matter of 
pride rather than an unpalatable necessity. 
Even the Town Planning Institute, at a 
recent meeting, was inclined to agree that 
proposals for residential development at 100 
persons per acre were “something of the 
right order.” This helps to give a measure 
of how much backsliding in space standards 
there has been since the 1930s when about 
half this density was considered a minimum 
requirement for housing. 


RONICALLY enough, an important and. 

indeed, ominous example of high densi- 
ties is provided by the most recent new 
town—Cumbernauld in Scotland. It is 
hoped to achieve there an average residen- 
tial density of about 85 per acre, 
not by building “high,” but by the use of 
terraces and low flats. This is a greater 
average density for housing than Middles- 
brough has with its acres u acres of 
“ by-law” dwellings dating from the last 
century. 

It can be argued with some justification 
that, because of limited space, Britain can- 
not reasonably hope to emulate in all new 
development the more liberal standards 
which are being adopted, with rising stan- 
dards of living, in the United States and 
several Commonwealth countries, But 
Britain is certainly not so short of land that 
low housing standards should be necessary 
for any section of the community, particu- 
larly when the acres of underused agricul- 
tural land are remembered. There is quite 
enough room available, provided it is sen- 
sibly allocated on a regional basis, to allow 
every family that requires it a moderately 
spacious house-plot without detriment to 
agriculture or the countryside in general. 
The English new towns have shown that it 
is possible to build both compactly and to 
reasonable standards. It is at least their 
space standards rather than those of the last 
century that we must now adopt, or surpass, 
if we do not want the housing of today to be 
the slums of tomorrow. 
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Building as a team 




























i FERTILIZERS AND CHEMICALS LTD. 


Te HAIFA, ISRAEL - P.O.B. 1428 - CABLES: FERCHEM 
















The Laing Companies offer all their 
specialist services in the field of building 
and-civil engineering through Regional 
Offices throughout Great Britain. 


These services include the meticulous ' 
advance planning of every construction project, 
large or small, continuous research into new 
methods and the constant development of 

new techniques for the reduction of building 
costs. Here is an assurance of economy and 


efficiency in construction, backed by a London 
reputation for high quality workmanship and Birmingham 
for completion on time. Bristol 
Carlisle 
Glasgow 
Manchester 
JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED - GREAT BRITAIN AND OVERSEAS Newcastle 


KEY TO GROWTH... 


Fertilizers & Chemicals Ltd., founded in 1946, has to-day become Israel’s 
largest industria! unit supplying all fertilizer needs of the country’s agriculture and 


producing a variety of chemicals for the home industry and export. 


PRODUCTS FOR AGRICULTURE: Superphosphate (enriched, 


triple) - Ammonium Sulphate - Aqua Ammonia - Ammonium 
Nitrate Solution - Potassium Sulphate ~-  Di-calcium Phosphate 
Calfozan. 


PRODUCTS FOR INDUSTRY: Sulphuric Acid - Oleum 
Battery Acid - Nitric Acid - Phosphoric Acid - Anhydrous Ammonia - 


Sodium Bisulphite ~- Potassium Fluosilicate ~- Phosphate Salts 







Aluminium Sulphate - Carbon Dioxide - Dry Ice - Zinc Chloride - 
Zinc Ammonium Chloride - KLEEN Detergents - Sterophos. 
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Pease AND Ser Ue sa, 
eA OA GRUD Saye baht 


Three Banks have merged. 

Separately, they have large assets, 

a fine tradition and a wealth of experience. United 
they offer a comprehensive service in all matters 
affecting business with the East and the Middle East. 
Their advice and help are your surest “passports” 
to profitable trade with those areas. 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHAI 
BANKING CORPORATION 
Head Office: Hong Kong. 
London Office: 9 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 


MERCANTILE BANK LIMITED 


Head Office: 15 Gracechurch Street, London EC3 
West End Branch: 123 Pall Mall, London SW1 


THE BRITISH BANK OF THE MIDDLE EAST 
Head Office: 7 King William Street, London EC4 


Group total assets exceed £445 million 
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LIFE 
ASSURANCE 


Whole Life-Without Profits 








Sum Assured 
£5,000 


Age next birthday 
30 


Annual Premium 
£67.1.8 


Ask for a complete table of 
attractive rates for Whole Life and 
Endowment Assurance. 


LONDON 
Taleo 
MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Finsbury Square, London, E.C.2. 


A HOME-SERVICE 
INSURANCE OFFICE 
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Less Profit from Plastics ? 


nating one year of dizzy growth with another of more 

modest progress ; so the present check to its sales has not 
affected its expectations of long-term growth. But it does 
recognise that the cuts in prices that have been forced upon it 
by the fierce price competition in the American plastics 
industry are unlikely to be reversed, and may well go further; 
for a time at least, the fat profit margins that used to make 
this industry so attractive an investment will be just a happy 
memory. In their more philosophical moments, some people 
in the industry say that the present state of affairs reflects the 
fact that it has now grown up. Plastics are no longer high- 
priced novelties but common industrial materials, the prices 
of which are much determined by international supply and 
demand as those of other commodities. And lower prices 
mean wider markets in the long run, as plastics become more 
competitive in price with metals and fibres. 

The British industry feels vulnerable to foreign competition; 
it is protected by an import duty of only 10 per cent, and last 
year it exported 30 per cent of its output. The. nature of 
plastics production and the state of the American industry 
combine to make this a threat to the world price level in 


B msn: plastics industry has got into the habit of alter- 


, times of recession. Capital charges form a high proportion of 


the total costs: the break-even point is said to be often as high 
as 75 per cent of capacity. The cost of marginal output is low, 
and the pressure on a producer is therefore strong to sell it at 
a lower price than the rest of his output, in different markets 
(“ dump ” is the ruder name for this), in order to spread over- 
heads. Markets that depend entirely on imports have regularly 
been getting their plastics cheapest ; and whenever surplus 
capacity appears, they and any other potential export markets 
are Offered plastics at even lower prices. Surplus capacity 
appeared on the grand scale among the producers of most 
plastic materials in the United States in the recession of the 
past year. From this stem many of the present troubles of 
the British and European plastics producers, and it is on a 
revival of demand in the United States as much as anything 
that they depend for a recovery in their own profits. 
Over-capacity has been endemic in the American plastics 
industry for several years past. American prices of low- 
density polythene, polyvinyl chloride and polystyrene have 
been cut and the cuts have been followed by cuts in prices 
of polythene and polystyrene in Britain. The price of pvc 
has not had to be cut in Britain because it was lower 
than the American price before the recession started—and 
demand has remained high. But the pressure of over-capacity 


in America last year was so great that prices there fell by 
more than 25 per cent, roughly to the British level. The 
recovery that is now beginning in the United States should 
lessen the pressure to dump on American producers, though 
they will still have over-capacity and so remain tough com- 
petitors in export markets. 


HAT are the prospects of the British industry this year ? 
Home demand has risen from the winter level, now 
that the motor industry is getting back into top gear, though 
it seems that there has been little increase in sales to the 
appliance and television set makers. The high level of retail 
sales means continued buoyancy in the sales of packaging 
materials and clothes, while industrial uses, such as cables 
and plant, should rise too. The building boom will continue, 
and the sales of-floor coverings should improve. But exports, 
though they have gained from the slackening of home demand, 
are unlikely to rise much more in face of foreign competition. 
How will the different plastics fare in this situation? Low- 
density polythene, for so long the golden boy of the industry, 
seems likely to ‘be hit hardest. Sales to export markets were 
nearly as high as those at home last year, making it especially 
vulnerable to American competition: by the last quarter fall- 
ings exports had reduced sales to below the previous year’s 
level. For the year, sales amounted to only 70 per cent of 
capacity—though a good deal more was made and put into 
stocks, which had been low at the beginning of the year but 
were excessive by its end. This year capacity will rise by 
about 7 per cent, with an increase of about 20 per cent due in 
1962-3: delays in completing the Shell plant at Stanlow have 
saved the industry from serious over-capacity this year. Sales 
should benefit from the rising demand for wrapping material. 
while domestic uses will extend into larger items than the sink 
bowls with which most homes must now be equipped—dust- 
bins and coal bins, for example. But it seems unlikely that 
total sales will rise by as much as Io per cent, which would 
mean production at under 80 per cent of capacity during the 
year—a level which would make the profits of the manufac- 
turers pretty small. Longer-term prospects depend on new 
uses like the polythene sack ; if the price falls from its present 
Is. 10d. a Ib to 1s. 6d., as ICI seems prepared to let it, such 
new uses would become more probable. 
Polyvinyl chloride seems to have a much brighter immediate 
future than polythene, though in the industry’s last recession, 
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in 1958, it was the plastic for which prospects looked blackest. 
Now British makers are planning to increase capacity by 
about 60 per cent over the next two years. Last year demand 
exceeded capacity, and even in the worst of the motor indus- 
try’s recession—large amounts of pvc go into car upholstery— 
there was little sign of slack in the industry. A completely 
new market is appearing in the building industry, which is 
only just beginning to realise that pvc can replace much wood 
and iron at little extra cost to the builder, and the saving of 
his painting bills to the buyer. With the high temperature- 
resisting Geon pvc developed by Goodrich in the United 
States, all the hot water pipes of a house can be made of the 
plastic too. The building boom is one factor accounting for 
the activity of the cable industry, which has by now largely 
replaced rubber insulation with pvc ; and more pvc is going 
inside houses as floorings or wall covers. The sales of pvc 
clothing seem to be remaining high. And _ plastic-coated 
steel provides a new market for pvc. So future prospects 
seem bright even for pvc, even if there is little sign that the 
increased capacity for it will be fully employed immediately 
it becomes ready. 

Polystyrene, the third of the “old” thermoplastics, has 
never enjoyed such dramatic growth rates as polythene and 
pvc. As the plastic most dependent on the appliance and 
radio industries, which take about 40 per cent of British pro- 
duction, its sales were immediately affected by the hire 
purchase restrictions last summer, But by exploiting other 
uses, and by turning to the export markets that had been 
neglected while home demand had been so importunate, 
manufacturers were able as a whole to prevent sales falling, 
though these amounted to only about 80 per cent of capacity. 
Its latest reduction in prices should help expand the market 
for polystyrene in competition with other plastics, as in packag- 
ing ; but it is unlikely to make much difference to demand 
from the appliance makers. These have already gone about 
as far as they can in using polystyrene for refrigerators and 
though television set makers are beginning to make whole 
cabinets of polystyrene, this market is unlikely to take all that 
it might this year, with heavy stocks. Sales this year are 
therefore unlikely to be significantly higher than they were 
last year; and as stocks are now high, output will have to 
match them, which would mean operations at little over 80 per 
cent of capacity. At this level production should still provide 
some profit; polystyrene is made on a rather smaller 
scale than other plastics, and costs rise less steeply as output 
falls. 

The older thermosetting materials have continued to enjoy 
a modest prosperity. Though they have lost ground in rela- 
tion to the thermoplastics, the building and car booms have 
kept up demand for moulding powders, while the rising output 
of chipboard has meant more demand for thermosetting resins. 
New but smaller markets such as that for polyester resins, 
used in glass fibre mouldings, have more interest to the big 
companies ; Distillers has put much effort into entering 
this market in the last six months. Conversely, it has stopped 
production of cellulose acetate, one of the oldest of thermo- 
plastics, where the market is small and not likely to grow. 


E is the new plastics on which the industry must depend 
for most of its future growth ; the full consequences of 
the catalytic polymerisation methods discovered some seven 
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years ago by Dr Ziegler and scientists in American companies 
are only beginning to be felt, with high-density polythene 
and polypropylene beginning to find their uses. Output of 
these two materials is expected to rise fast, as shown by ICI’s 
decision to double the capacity of its polypropylene plant 
by 1963. But the probability that further new plastics, with 
qualities that make them even stronger competitors with metal 
than these two are, makes the industry even more optimistic 
about its long-term prospects. 

Polypropylene itself seems likely to become one of the 
major plastic materials. It is more rigid, harder ‘and stands 
higher temperatures than polythene—even of the high-density 
variety, which comes between ordinary polythene and poly- 
propylene in these qualities. It can be used for mouldings 
where polythene is unsuitable, and it should not cost more 
in large-scale production ; it can replace metal castings or 
sheet in certain car parts, and may even prove suitable for 
body panels. But fibres:seem likely to prove one of the biggest 
applications ; ICI expects that they will account for a third 
of sales, at least until outdoor uses begin. Polypropylene 
fibres will come between nylon and cotton in price, and their 
characteristics in staple form will not be inferior to nylon for 
clothes, if a suitable dye can be discovered. Carpets, blankets, 
ropes and nets are all possible uses besides clothes. ICI has an 
exclusive licence from Montecatini for fibres under 0.2 of a 
millimetre in diameter, which covers all those suitable for 
clothes. 

High-density polythene is unlikely to have as big a market 
as polypropylene, but Distillers and Shell expect that it will 
find uses to suit its characteristics ; it can be mixed with low- 
density polythene which polypropylene cannot, which may 
give it one advantage in sales. The polycarbonates and poly- 
formaldehyde, two more plastics that are strong enough to 
replace metal, are expensive ; their uses are therefore limited 
to small parts, where they can compete with die-casting. 

Foamed materials are a quite different type of plastic that 
is beginning to find a mass market, as cushioning in their 
soft forms and as an insulating or stiffening material in their 
rigid forms. Polystyrene makes much the cheapest foam, and 
is used for insulation ; it can also be made into a paper-like 
material that can compete with waxed paper or cardboard. 
Phenol-formaldehyde is second cheapest, and fire-resistant, 
like polymethane it can be foamed in situ. The latter is used 
mainly for cushioning. 

_ In the long run, therefore, the plastics industry seems to 
have as good reasons as ever for optimism about the future 
volume of its sales. But the chances of a return to higher 
profit margins as new materials reach really large volume 
production are slight. They can only do so by taking markets 
away from metals, and other natural materials. To do so 
necessitates low prices—and may well call forth retaliatory 
measures from the threatened producers. The aggressive 
marketing policy of ICI, which is of necessity followed by 
other companies, in itself makes for lower margins but higher 
volume ; so does the common reaction to increasing competi- 
tion: “build a bigger plant to cut our costs.” But plastics 
offer a clear example of Royal Dutch/Shell’s observation this 
year that petrochemicals are at present offering only about half 
the rate of profit that major oil companies can secure in a world 
oil surplus ; and if there should be any serious check to general 
prosperity, this industry would be more likely than most to 
get into trouble.. 
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Small Man’s 
Airline 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN THE BACKWOODS 


T this time of year, depending on the lateness of the 
A xine the ice breaks on the Canadian lakes and flocks of 
little aircraft are hauled up on to the shore to have their 
skis replaced by floats ready for the summer flying. These 
are the bush aircraft, a mongrel pack that includes biplanes, 
wartime torpedo bombers, patched veterans and spanking new 
aircraft ; they are a breed as far removed from the prissy 
executive aircraft as a husky from a freshly shampooed poodle. 
These bush aircraft and the bush operators who. own and fly 
them provide the sole means of transport across huge tracts of 
Canada where there is neither road nor railway. 

There is, however, water, sometimes more water than land. 
And wherever there is a lake, there is also a natural airfield. 
Other men hack landing strips from jungles or deserts, but the 
Canadian bush pilot picks the nearest likely patch of water 
and settles on it like a gull. Even the fiendish Canadian winter 
makes certain that for six months of the year the ice is thick 
and strong enough for an aircraft to take off and land with 
skis. But for two months of the year it is not. This is the 
dead period during the spring and autumn when the ice is 
breaking or reforming on different lakes at different speeds. 
Then a company’s fleet will be grounded for three to six 
weeks at a time, while customers call hopefully at the ticket 
office and the treasurer bites his nails wondering how ten 
months’ earnings are going to cover twelve months’ expenses. 

This “dead time” is the biggest hurdle to making bush 
flying pay. The other hurdle is the uncertainty of traffic. In 
many ways, the bush operator has an easy life. With lakes in 
plenty all over the northern part of Canada, he can fly his 
customers pretty well anywhere they want to go. There are 


‘no landing fields to maintain, no air traffic control, no expen- 


sive navigation aids to carry, no hanger rents or landing fees. 
All that he needs is an airworthy machine and a pilot, usually 
himself, with that special quality known as “ bush sense.” 
The chief ingredients seem to be an uncanny sense of direc- 
tion, fair mechanical competence and the ability when neces- 
sary to live off the land at temperatures of minus 50°C. 
Successful businesses have been founded in this way with 
a capital of as little as 50 shillings, but it is generally easier to 
get into the business than to stay there. The difficulty is to 
get a steady, year-round flow of work. Plenty of foresters, 
trappers, government surveyors, prospectors, geologists, 
mining engineers, tourists, and drilling teams want to be flown 
in and out of the bush ; there are the sick to be flown to hos- 
pital, and forest fires to be fought from the air—although the 
bush airlines look on this as a tiresome chore. Mobile radios, 
which allow men in the bush to call up the airline when they 
want to be fetched, or their groceries delivered, have put 
operations on an efficient 24-hour basis ; but the fact remains 
that the aircraft can only fly during daylight, of which there 
is little enough in winter, and can only fly when they are 
needed. The rest of the time they sit like so many idle taxis 
on a rank. In some territories where the bush is dense and 
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the going on foot exceedingly rough, government surveyors 
mapping the huge areas still white on the map prefer to work 
in winter, when the snow makes it easier to move acruss the 
country. This gives some airlines a better spread of work 
between winter and summer. But in others, the surveyors 
work only during the summer, in spite of the flies, and flying 
ténds to get bunched into a few months, with a peak during 
the hectic 10-day moose-shooting season in the autumn when 


hunters from all parts of North America queue to be ferried 
into the bush, 


FTER the government, with its foresters, its surveyors and 

its medical services, the mining companies are probably 
the bush airlines’ most dependable customers. But the 
amount of business they generate is directly linked to the state 
of the world metal markets and to a lesser extent, to fur 
markets. Northern Canada is rich in minerals, and when 
prices are high, exploration goes with a swing and so does 
the business of flying in geologists, prospectors, engineers 
and drilling rigs. When prices drop, so does the amount of 
exploration and the bush airlines’ business. 

Even under the best conditions, this business is short-lived, 
for if exploration is successful, and a mine opened, operations 
immediately become too big for the bush airlines—for the 
biggest aircraft that can fly from a lake carries little more than 
aton. Airstrips are built to take larger civil transports, roads 
and ultimately railways have to be cut to carry away concen- 
trates. One of the secrets of successful bush operation is 
to stay one jump north of the railways. 

There are only two conditions under which bush flying 
can be run as a profitable business. One is to get reasonable 
use out of the aircraft, and the other is to charge rates high 
enough to give a proper commercial return on capital em- 
ployed. One of the most consistently profitable bush opera- 
tors, Fecteau Transport Aérien, was established 21 years ago 
with $7, and now has a capital of $1.2 million, of which 


‘nearly $800,000 represents the company’s 19 aircraft, written 


down at the rate of 30 per cent a year. Fecteau records profits 
of 34 per cent before depreciation, ploughs back almost the 
whole of this into the company and leaves a net profit after 
meeting all charges of $85,000. There are two. explanations 
for these solid results. The first is that the company got 
during the year in question (1959) an average of 750 hours 
flying out of each of its aircraft (a normal commercial airline 
aims at, but does not always achieve, 3,000 hours). This is 
less than the 1,000 hours that Fecteau achieved at the height 
of the mining boom, and may be higher than the company 
averaged for 1960. But other bush airlines getting less than 
500 hours out of their aircraft lost money. The second reason 
for the profit was high rates. Taking the de Havilland Beaver, 
with its 4-ton payload, as the standard bush aircraft (this is 
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the aircraft shown in the two sketches), then Fecteau’s 
charge is roughly 4s. 8d. a mile (bush aircraft are hired, like 
taxis, by the hour or the mile). This rate is 10 to 1§ per cent 
higher than that charged by most other airlines around 
Northern Quebec, where Fecteau operates, and is as much as 
35 per cent higher than those of the airlines on the other side 
of Hudson’s Bay. It follows that many other bush airlines 
earn enough to cover only their day-to-day expenses with 
nothing for overheads. 

This has serious consequences when, as at present, the 
government removes the element of protection that bush air- 
lines used to enjoy, namely, a ban on any new bush airline 
within 25 miles of an established base. Now anyone with 
a patched-up flying jalopy can get a licence ; and the fact that 
many of these shoe-string airlines go out of business within 
a season does not prevent them from skimming the cream off 
the market in the meantime and pushing established airlines 
into the red. This is particularly serious in areas further 
south, where bush airlines draw a good deal of their custom 
from tourists on a hunting or fishing holiday. These are much 
more sensitive to a price difference of a few cents a mile than 
the big mining and fur trading companies would be. The 
latter place more store by service and reliability: much of 
Fecteau’s commercial success is said to be due to intense 
specialisation and the wooing of these big customers with, 
among other things, new and well-maintained aircraft, mainly 
de Havilland Beavers and Otters bought at upwards of 
£18,000 each. But this policy does not necessarily work in 
other regions. 

Very big customers can sometimes be as fickle as small 
ones, and when a bush airline has expanded its fleet to handle 
a big customer’s traffic the loss of a contract can be disastrous. 
The Canadian government has had to face a major headache 
of this sort over the contracts to supply the American Dew 
Line radar stations in the far North, contracts that called for 
bush-type operations on an unprecedented scale. These con- 
tracts have just been withdrawn from the two Canadian air- 
lines that had held them from the outset of Dew Line opera- 
tions and given instead to a third, understandably jubilant, 
airline. In the welter of recrimination and counter-recrimi- 
nation it is difficult to judge whether the switch was politically 
engineered, as some people say it was, or was the result of 
re-costing by the American services who were footing the bill. 
‘But there is no doubt that the change has caused a great deal 
of bad feeling and led many people to wonder whether there 
is any real future left in bush flying. 


HE answer depends on what future one believes exists for 
T the Canadian north and its untapped mineral riches. The 
bush airlines played a key part in opening up the Canadian 
backwoods in the 1930s ; some people believe that they will 
do the same again for the Canadian north in the 1960s. But 
they are operating against considerable difficulties. The oldest 
airline in Canada belongs to Tom Wheeler, whose experience 
of bush flying goes back forty years and who enjoys a very 
special prestige as a result. Wheeler Airlines held one of 
the original Dew Line contracts but sold out—at the time 
unwillingly—to another, larger company which has since lost 
the business. Wheeler now concentrates exclusively on bush 
operations and holds a much-coveted contract to spray the 
forests of Eastern Canada against budworm (for which it uses 
as many as 200 biplanes and converted torpedo bombers 
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recruited from all parts of the United States). Yet this air- 
line, with a highly experienced management, a capital of more 
than $1 million and no debts, made a loss last year of nearly 
$64,000. Some of this was due to the difficulty of reorganising 
after the sale of the non-bush flying part of the company’s 
business, but the company is budgeting this year for little 
more than a token profit of $14,000, and all of this has to 
be earned during the four summer months. 

One difficulty which faces airlines like Wheeler’s, which 
operate far into the North, is that they must lay in caches 
of fuel at all their northern depots, and the fuel can only be 
delivered by sea once a year when Hudson’s Bay is open to 
shipping, so that needs have to be worked out 12 months 
ahead. Petrol that costs 2s. 2d. a gallon under ordinary 
conditions will have cost the company nearer gs. a gallon by 
the time it has been carried by sea and air to the northern 
bases, and the price can reach 22s. a gallon. With several 
thousand gallons in each cache, and the 45-gallon drums them- 
selves costing more than £4 apiece, a bush airline has to 
make a very considerable capital outlay in fuel at the start of 
each flying season—in Wheeler’s case, amounting to $1 mil- 
lion. By long tradition, anyone in need could help himself to 
these caches and replace or repay when he could. But tradi- 
tions are changing and the growing theft of fuel is causing the 
airlines some concern. 

Tom Wheeler has probably done as much as anyone to 
widen the market for the bush airlines by developing a tourist 
business, based mainly on hunting and fishing and backed up 
by his own and his family’s hotels and hunting lodges. But 
the number of tourists who can afford to hire an aircraft is 
limited. Even a 200-mile flight into the bush, involving two 
double journeys, is beyond most pockets and some of the 
best sport is 600 miles from base. Wheeler airlines needs 
600 hours flying a year out of its aircraft to be sure of a 
profit. Last year it did not get 500, and there must have 
been many other bush airlines in the same position. This 
puts the Canadian government in an awkward spot, because 
large areas of Canada do still depend on these airlines for their 
only means of transport. They are not going to thank the 
government if they have to go back to dog sleds and canoes 
because the bush airlines have gone out of business. And the 
airlines, with one or two exceptions, say flatly that the govern- 
ment’s new policy of unlimited entry is driving them out of 
business. This is causing the government to have second 
thoughts, for it would cost a great deal to provide permanent 
landing strips, or lay even the standard Canadian dirt road 
into areas now served by the bush fliers. And this would 
still leave unsolved the problem of the scattered Indian 
trappers whose welfare weighs so heavily on the North 
American conscience. A sharp reversal of the present policy 
of unlimited competition is therefore not only likely, it is 
likely very soon. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 











OVERSEAS TRADE 


Nearing Balance? 


Bawa landed imports fell sharply in 
April, and on the seasonally adjusted 
basis the fall was the third in succession. 
Exports again showed little change, con- 
tinuing at about the same level as a year 
before though a little higher than in later 
quarters of 1960. The upshot was that the 
crude trade gap, between exports and re- 
exports valued fob and imports valued cif, 
was reduced to no more than £24 million 
on the actual-figures and £36 million 
seasonaliy adjusted. Since the cif valuation 
for imports and.other distortions swell the 
gap by about £40 million a month, this 
implies that the balance of merchandise 
trade, as valued in the payments figures, 
was again on the right side in April. This 
was probably a freak result, though the size 
of the special influences have been 
exaggerated. 

There was, once again, a London dock 
strike to reckon with. The strike began on 
April 22nd but affected a substantial pro- 
portion of the labour force only on the last 
two days of the month—which may in 
practice be reflected only in this month’s 
returns. However, since imports in April 
fell by the unexpectedly large amount of 
£20 million, even after allowing for normal 
seasonal fluctuations, the Board of Trade 
statisticians cautiously assume that there 
may have been some effect from the strike, 
though probably only of a few million 
pounds. Exports, at the same time, were 
swollen by deliveries of two ships worth £12 
million together ; without these, exports 
would have fallen a shade. Making rough 
allowance for these influences, the crude 
trade gap may have been something over 
£50 million. This would still indicate a 
visible trade deficit, but it compares with 





UNITED KINGDOM TRADE 
Seasonally adjusted ; £ million per month 


Re- 

Exports Imports exports 
fob cif fob 
1960 Ist qtr... 305 369 10 
we ng 4s 295 375 it 
me aw) os 290 385 13 
. . 295 390 12 
1961 Ist qtr. .. 309 385 12 
1960 Sept. ..... 296 384 14 
SA 254 384 i 
7 329 . 406 12 
i Aes«<% 303 381 13 
1964. Jems ws0. 318 398 12 
Sr 307 383 i 
Mar... ... 301 375 12 
April* 306. 354 12 
Jan.—April * 308 378 . 12 

*Provisional. 





a gap of over £70 million a month in 
1960. The fall in imports, as has bzen 
pointed out, is unlikely to go very much 
further, but it is a natural and indeed 
belated adjustment to the stockpiling of 
1960 ; there is nothing artificial about it. 
But the continued sluggishness of exports is 
disappointing. As the dock strike ended on 
May 4th its effects should be mainly worked 
out in the May figures, but some export 
shipments that just missed their sailings 
may have been delayed until later months. 


THE EXCHANGES 


Sterling Under Pressure 


QuUITY prices on the London stock 

exchange received a stimulus from the 
April trade figures, but not sterling. The 
rate against the dollar has been drifting 
down steadily in the past week, and on 
Wednesday it touched $2.7930. This is 
close to the low point in the feverish specu- 
lation that followed Germany’s revaluation 
at the beginning of March. It was at this 
point that the Bank of England launched 
its massive counter attack, flinging in 
dollars from the reserves and driving the 
rate back towards the parity of $2.80. Since 
that initial week of bear selling, the with- 
drawal of foreign funds has been on a far 
smaller scale. But it has continued. The 
unwinding of the bear position against the 
dollar and of the bull position in sterling 
is still in process. Treasury bills and other 
short terms assets held in London were 
not always sold immediately but are with- 
drawn as they mature. This unwinding 
process could be over by June: the question 
then will be whether the normal seasonal 
pressures against sterling are super-imposed, 
or whether they are found to have been dis- 
placed by the previous bear sales, as they 
might be if confidence turned. 

This week there have been some sales in 
front of the long Whitsun weekend. But 
London exchange dealers find the situation 
puzzling. The volume of selling has not 
been heavy. New York is believed to be 
long of sterling and trying to arrange for- 
ward dollar swaps. The same is true for 
Switzerland. But while the Bundesbank 
talks about the end of the German surplus 
and the possibility of a deficit, the German 
market has been going short of sterling ; 
and a good deal of selling has also originated 
in London. The Bank of England has 
evidently not seen fit to counter this trend 


by holding the rate. It has apparently 
limited its support, and by letting the rate 
fall has sensibly brought new uncertainties 
for the bears. The amount of exchange 
that has been lost through its supporting 
operations is veiled by the special accumu- 
lations of sterling balances by Continental 
central banks. This expedient has not en- 
tirely removed foreign fears about sterling, 
especially as it has coincided with the 
depressing official revisions of Britain’s pay- 
ments balance, but it has checked the 
speculative spiral, and that is a considerable 
achievement. 

The market’s attention this week also 
focused on the South African rand after 
the South African Reserve Bank announced 
that it would no longer grant forward cover 
for stock exchange transactions or imports 
of consumer goods. London dealers in 
Kaffirs and other South African securities 
have been taking advantage of such cover 
in the past few months, as they normally 
sell securities in Johannesburg for payment 
after a fortnight or more. The foreign 
exchange market has not felt inclined to 
create any market in forward rands on its 
own, and London jobbers have therefore 
been obliged to adjust their prices to take 
account of the exchange risk. Their prices 
are now at a margin of § to 7 per cent below 
South Africa. Business is at a low ebb, 
while investors await, some with hope, the 
inauguration of the republic on May 31st. 


THE ECONOMY 


Still No Change 


aan production remained un- 
changed in March. At 120 (1954= 100), 
the seasonally adjusted index number was 
the same as in February. It has now stayed 
at roughly this level, with only a point or 
two variation, for fifteen months. This 
failure of output to show any sign of in- 
crease as yet is not very surprising. 
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Although industrial investment is still going 
very strong, exports of manufactured pro- 
ducts have hardly increased at all and it was 
not until towards the end of the first quarter 
that consumer spending seemed to be pick- 
ing up. Possibly, too, there has been some 
running down of stocks. The winter’s large 
stocks of cars and household equipment 
have certainly acted as a drag on the rate 
at which the more recent improvement in 
sales has affected factory schedules. Steel 
output, too, has now been hit by the 
markedly lower rate of stockbuilding by steel 
users. 

Indeed apart from plant and machinery 
and construction materials, there are not 
many bright patches. Production of chemi- 
cals, paper, foodstuffs and electricity has 
been higher than last year, but not greatly 
so. Textile production has fallen, partly 
because of a labour shortage and partly 
because of reduced ordering, coal output 
has continued to be cut, and shipbuilding 
is rapidly going into a major depression. 
Despite the pick up in sales in the home 
market, passenger car output during the 
first quarter was only about half the rate of 
the year before. The coming months should 
see a firmer revival in vehicle output. But 
any general scaling down of the level of 
stocks could postpone a recovery in total 
industrial output for some months. The 
investment boom still seems set to continue, 
however, The drop in new machine tool 
orders in February—both for home and 
export—is reckoned by the industry to be 
the result of no more than an accidental 
variation in the timing of ordering. New 
orders in January were exceptionally large. 
The machine tool industry as a whole, 
moreover, still has just over a year’s work 
on hand. 


STEEL 


Towards Higher Prices? 


N rejecting the steel industry’s case for 

an increase in prices last autumn the 
Iron and Steel Board took into account the 
increases in costs arising directly and in- 
directly from rises in the prices of coal and 
coke, but not the wage increases that the 
steelmasters have since agreed to pay. 
These, the British Iron and Steel Federa- 
tion said this week, amounted to about 
£114 million a year on its existing labour 
force (though it may be able to reduce the 
burden per ton of steel by increasing labour 
productivity, or rather measuring against 
labour cost the extra efficiency that it is 
getting out of investing say £200 million a 
year). Since then higher road haulage 
charges and insurance and pension charges 
have put costs up by another £4 million or 
so a year, and the duty of 2d. a gallon has 
been put on the “oil” fuels that the in- 
dustry uses (i.e. about {1 13s. a ton on 
tar and creosote pitch, {1 19s. a ton on 
fuel oil, and £2 4s. a ton on gas and diesel 
oils burned in the works). The steel 
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industry is at present using about 33 million 
tons of such fuels in its furnaces : the feder- 
ation therefore puts the cost of the duty to 
the industry as “say £7 million.” What 
the actual cost turns out to be will depend 
on the bargains steel customers can strike 
with their suppliers, so far as actual oils 
are concerned : they have nobody else to 
absorb any of the duty on tar and pitch 
mixtures that they produce themselves. 

If one were to assume that the oil com- 
panies could be obliged to absorb half of 
the duty (some people in steel seem more 
optimistic than this) then the federation’s 
estimate of cost increases, apart from those 
due to rises in coal prices which the board 
turned down last autumn, would amount to 
some £25 million a year, which would be 
well over 25s. a ton of finished steel. This 
would narrow the margins by which British 
steel prices are cheaper than American and 
German home prices, and widen the margin 
by which they exceed French prices, 


DRUG PRICES 


A Question of Principle 


HE Minister of Health has taken what 
many people will regard as a rather 

odd step in his latest move to reduce the 
national health service bill. There is every 
sympathy with the dilemma in which Mr 
Powell finds himself. New drugs are almost 
invariably patented, and manufacturers rely 
on the protection given by their patents to 
make a profit and recoup research costs 
while they still have what amounts to a 
monopoly of this fast-moving market. How- 
ever, the degree of patent protection varies 
from country to country; in Italy, for 
example, and probably behind the Iron 
Curtain too, drugs are manufactured with- 
out too much regard for the patents held by 
the companies that originally developed 


them. 


Hospitals in the national health service 
are spending about £1 million a year, a 
fourteenth of their total drug bill, on three 
fairly new drugs, two of them anti- 
biotics and the third a diuretic. Recently 
manufacturers, mainly in Italy, have been 
offering to supply hospitals with these drugs 
at prices a third below those charged by the 
subsidiaries of United States companies that 
make them in Britain. But the Italian com- 
panies have not taken licences from the 
American inventors of the drugs, nor do 
they pay them royalties. Does this account 
for the wide price difference? No one can 
prove it does. Meanwhile a few hospitals 
have been gladly taking advantage of this 
new, cheap source of supply although there 
have been misgivings about their quality. 

They probably could not have continued 
to do this indefinitely ; at some stage manu- 
facturers in this country would have gone 
to the courts to protect their patent rights. 
But the Minister has saved them by inter- 
vening—in a way that has shaken the drug 
industry. His advisers have told him that 
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the hospitals could reasonably be regarded 
as a service belonging to the Crown, in 
which case the Minister can invoke a 
clause of the Patents Act of 1949 which 
gives the Crown the right to waive certain 
of the rules governing patent protection. 
This is a power usually used only in relation 
to defence contracts ; its applicability to the 
health service may have to be tested in the 
courts. But in the meantime, Mr Powell 
intends to invite manufacturers at home and 
abroad to tender for bulk supplies of the 
three drugs in question, and the Ministry 
will distribute these to the hospitals. The 
Ministry will then negotiate the payment of 
royalties with the companies that own the 
patents if he decides to buy from an 
“ unlicensed ” (some might say a “ pirate ””) 
supplier abroad. There is a difference of 
£350,000 a year between the £1 million Mr 
Powell would have to pay for these drugs 
at home and the price at which he could, on 
present showing, buy them abroad. 

Mr Powell is obviously calculating that 
royalties cannot possibly consume the whole 
of that saving ; if they do, he is a poorer 
negotiator than anyone believes him to be. 

rican parent companies have 
probably gone already hot-foot to the State 
Department demanding quick action to 
protect them from the horrid consequences 
of his new ploy. But before the flags are 
put out, there is one question that people 
ought to be asking themselves. Will his 
action be read as an open invitation to 
pirate new inventions in the drug industry, 
if not elsewhere ? If so, is it an action that 
ought to have been taken by a Minister of 
the Crown, however sorely tried ? 


IN THE MARKETS 


The Short Run 


N the excitement caused by small issues 
and placings of new equities on a boom- 
ing market, it has been easy to overlook 
the steady and quite sizeable calls being 
made on institutional funds by new fixed 
interest issues. A number of local authori- 
ties have come to the market and there are 
others waiting to do so. Some industrial 
companies have offered debentures as well 
as making rights issues of ordinary shares; 
there will be others following them, and 
at the same time the institutions will have 
to meet further calls on the steel prior 
charges. At a time when the gilt-edged 
market is subdued, and sterling is under 
some pressure, these demands for money 
have not been easy to absorb. 

It was on this market that the govern- 
ment of New Zealand offered a new stock. 
Along with Australian issues, New Zealand 
loans always command the finest rates in 
the market for Commonwealth stocks, and 
it had been known for some time that New 
Zealand was anxious to borrow money on 
the London market. But the issue is a big 
one, £20 million as against the {10 mil- 
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M. SAMUEL & CO. LIMITED 
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MERCHANT BANKERS 
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SHELL HOUSE, 55 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 
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Savers large 
& savers small 
Abbey National serves them all 


Experienced instructor and up-and-coming young 
apprentice can both be Abbey National savers. We 
welcome investments from £1 to £5,000. The return 
is good—3$°%, per annum with income tax paid by the 
Society. This represents {5.14.3 per cent. when in- 
come tax is paid at the standard rate. Build-up Shares 
for regular savers yield even more. Write for booklets. 
Deposits in this Society are Trustee Investments. 


Building Society 








Apprentices 


Abbey House Baker Sireet London NW1 ~- Assets Exceed £388,000,000 - Member of The Building Societies Association 
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CENTRAL HEATING IS AS GOOD AS THE BOILER THAT FIRES IT 
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Pick a Potterton — 
it's a skinflint with your fuel bills 


Every Potterton boiler is guaranteed to deliver the rated 
output claimed for it. And because you can closely control its 
operation a Potterton is ruthlessly efficient and economical in 
the consumption of fuel. This means a definite saving on fuel 


bills. 


A Potterton is designed to save you money. Potterton design 
makes it possible to glass coat the flueways, a Potterton exclu- 
sive which gives extra protection against corrosion. Because 
this glass coating helps prevent heavy deposits forming, a 
Potterton maintains its high heat-producing efficiency and 
needs only the very minimum of maintenance. 


Every Potterton boiler is cast in solid iron — the most reli- 
able metal for boilers. After 40-odd years in continuous opera- 
tion, early Pottertons are still going strong. As yet, no one 
knows just how long a Potterton will last. 


If you are thinking of putting in central heating, think 
about a Potterton to run it. Fully automatic. Effortless. 


Reliable as a best friend. Thrifty with fuel. Oil-fired or gas- 
fired. Elegant to look at. You’ll get the quality, the sure 
performance, the long life you expect for your money. 

The Potterton in the picture is the Diplomat 44 gas-fired boiler. As a guide, 
it will heat 6 radiators and give all-day hot water. Take a look at it in your 
local Gas Board or Potterton Appointed Distributor’s showrooms. Or, if you 
would like to know more about Potterton boilers first, post this coupon or phone. 


—---———-------------------5 


Miss M. Meredith, Thomas Potterton Limited, 
20-30 Buckhold Rd, London SW18. VANdyke 7202. 


* / am interested in oil/gas/both. 
Please send full details of Potterton boilers to: 


ea ae 


NAME........... 


ADDRESS... 


ae ee 





E.t * Please delete where appropriate 


ik desesiuinicdnditnainenbaxbentieiidin 


Potterton Boilers at the heart of efficient central heating — oil or gas 


Potterton is a registered trade mark, 


A MEMBER OF THE DE LA RUE GROUP 
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lion the market had > The terms 
of the latest offer—a 6 per cent stock issued 
at 983 and redeemable in 1972—Wwere 
marginally a little more attractive to the 
lenders than recent issues and gave a reason- 
able turn on existing Australasian stocks. 
When the terms were announced the 
market was favourably impressed with the 
flat yield of £6 1s. 10d. per cent and the 
redemption mee | of £6 3s. 8d. per cent but 
on Thursday the underwriters heard that 
they had enn left with 88 per cent. 

Compared with recent weeks, the equity 
market has been quiet. Dealers reported a 
slackening in business, which they attri- 
buted to the approach of the Whitsun 
holiday. Quite why the closing of the 
market for one day should affect the volume 
of trading is not very clear and it may be 
that investors, having seen prices climb to 
yet another peak just after the weekend, 
feel that there is no urgent need to add to 
their commitments. Indeed, more of them 
were taking their profits and this was re- 
flected in a shading of prices in the middle 
of the week. In contrast prices on Wall 
Street climbed to a new peak on Wednes- 
day, when the Dow Jones average closed at 
705. The new wave of buying was touched 
off by the handsome rise shown by the 
Federal Reserve index of industrial produc- 
tion for April and it was concentrated 
largely on the so-called cyclical stocks, such 
as steel and machine tool issues, rather than 
on the more speculative and highly priced 
growth stocks. 


The Longer View 


N a paper delivered at the annual con- 
ference of the Chartered Institute of 
Secretaries, Mr William Nursaw, the trustee 
manager of Atlas Assurance, addressed him- 
self to the problems of trustee investment. 
In doing so, he has produced a valuable and 
comprehensive survey of the whole field of 
stock exchange investment. 

Inevitably, some of the author’s pre- 
ferences and judgments peep through 
between the lines. Clearly he sees a place 
for fixed interest stocks in most portfolios 
and he does not support Mr Ross Goobey’s 
advocacy of 100 per cent of equities in a 
pension fund. Indeed, he mentions one 


pension fund, apparently with approval, that ° 


has only 25 per cent of its fund in equities. 
At another point, he says: 

Irredeemable stocks have few friends at 
the present time and tend to be under- 
valued. Irredeemable stocks when de- 
pressed in price are very suitable for per- 
manent funds such as charitable and 
pension funds. 

This would seem to be based on his belief 
that interest rates are now high ; that they 
will remain high for a number of years ; 
but that they will not go much higher—if 
at all. 

Mr Nursaw pays more than lip-service to 
fixed interest stocks ; but if he can be said 
to have a bias it is towards the element of 
growth and the hedge against inflation 
afforded by equities. On charitable trusts, 
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for example, he argues that income is of 
supreme importance but goes on to say: 

Equities are, of course, very suitable for 

charities which have few commitments 

against capital and to which year-to-year 
appreciation and depreciation are of no 

consequence. Clearly, if there is ever a 

case for 100 per Cent in equities, charities 

make the case—assuming of course the 
trustees are expertly advised. 

As Mr Nursaw sees it, the equity cult has 
been in full swing for the last few years and 
is being followed in more and more places. 
He estimates that each year insurance com- 
panies put £120 million into equities ; pen- 
sion funds {60 million ; banks and insurance 
offices acting as trustees {10 to £15 million; 
and the public trustee and other trustee 
funds an unknown amount. The pressure 
on equities is therefore strong and it will, 
in Mr Nursaw’s opinion, become stronger 
when the Trustee bill becomes law. Before, 
however, trustees put all the money they can 
in equities they should read what Mr 
Nursaw has to say about the importance of 
timing. Instinct as much as calculation is, 
he explicitly admits, at the heart of any 
investment decision. 


BREWERIES 


Midlands Merger 


HE answer to the amalgamation of Ind 
Coope, Tetley Walker and Ansells is 
not, as had been at one time rumoured, a 
merger between Bass, Ratcliff and Gretton 
and Watney Mann but one between Bass 
and Mitchells and Butlers. The merger, 
strongly recommended by both boards of 
directors, is planned through the formation 
of a new holding company, Bass Mitchells 
and Butlers. Two of the §s. ordinary shares 
in B.M. & B. will be offered for every §s. 
Bass share and five of its ordinary shares for 
every {£1 Mitchells and Butlers share. On 
the forecast dividend of 11 per cent for 
B.M. & B., shareholders in both companies 
gain slightly in income, for the Bass’s 
1959-60 dividend was equivalent to Io per 
cent and Mitchells and Butlers’ to 10 4/15 
per cent. On the basis of current yields, a 
price of 14s. 6d. to 15s. on the B.M. & B. 
shares would not be surprising. Just over 
48 per cent of the equity in B.M. & B. is 
attributable to Bass, which contributes 
slightly less than this in assets and earnings 
and this was reflected in the sharp drop in 
Mitchells and Butlers’ shares that followed 
the announcement of the terms of the 
merger. 

This merger will produce the third largest 
brewing group in this country, Ind Coope 
Tetley Walker being the first and Watney 
Mann the second. It will own over 4,200 
licensed premises, largely in the Midlands 
where both breweries are centred, though 
Bass has a number of widely separated pub- 
lic houses in other areas. Mitchells and But- 
lers has always been a regional brewery; it 
has acquired other Midlands breweries and 
it has an agreement with another, Ansells, 
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on the building of new public houses. Bass, 
on the other hand, is one of the original 
national breweries, in the sense that its lead- 
ing bottled brands are sold by most other 
breweries. It has some reciprocal trade 
agreements, notably one with Watney 
Mann, but, like Guinness, it has succeeded 
largely in selling its beers in other breweries’ 
outlets without any formal ties. It has done 
this by brewing distinctive and high quality 
beers and by promoting a brand image to 
create a demand that the other breweries felt 
they had to satisfy by stocking Bass’s pro- 
ducts. The margins they received for doing 
so were good, but as the number of mergers 
and trading agreements proliferated Bass’s 
bargaining strength has steadily weakened. . 
Moreover, it is argued in the trade that 
tastes are swinging away from the heavy 
beers, of which ss, Worthington and 
Guinness are prime examples. 

One obvious defensive move was to merge 
with another big brewery with a good 
number of tied outlets, to assure points of 
sale and to reinforce bargaining powers. 
This Bass has done, and in so doing has 
forged an indirect link with Guinness, for 
Mitchells and Butlers is one of the breweries 
which will join Guinness in producing and 
marketing “Harp” lager. Both Bass and 
Guinness, in fact, are moving away from 
isolation. They have to do this if they are 
to keep their sales high in an industry 
which is becoming increasingly dominated 
by giants competing hard to add to their 
share in a market that is not growing at all 
rapidly. 


IMPORTING FUEL 


Sketch of a Policy 


“N° other major energy producing 
country subjects its fuel industries to 
total freedom of imports, so why should 
we ? Some half-way house between a total 
embargo determined by the domestic pro- 
ducer and complete free trade in fuel can 
be found,” argues Dr Georg Tugendhat in 
his pamphlet “The Sources of Energy.” 
published by the Conservative Political 
Centre this week. Dr Tugendhat is still 
putting forward the “case for cheap 
energy ” that he has been arguing from so 
many platforms over the last few years : 
but here he is taking rather more account 
than before of ways and means. 

He still believes, for example, that the 
National Coal Board ought to be producing 
about 120 million tons of coal a year from 
its best mines, not talking about 200 million 
tons : but he has accepted the fact that one 
cannot close a third of the coal mines over- 
night, and now proposes 

a substantial tariff on imported fuels, 
gradually to be reduced, but in the mean- 
time to be used to finance concentration 
of the coal industry and redevelopment 
and retraining of the mining labour that 
further rapid reduction in output would 
make redundant, and 
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BUSINESS NOTES 


Rolls-Royce: Profits and Problems 


T= more confident note struck by Lord 
Kindersley last year about the pros- 
pects of Rolls-Royce has certainly been 
justified by the 1960 results. Shareholders 
are to receive for the first time in four 
years a higher dividend ; it has been raised 
from 10 to 11 per cent. An exceptionally 
low tax charge of £2 million as a result 
of substantial capital allowances means 
that ordinary earnings of 254 per cent 
cover the bigger dividend just over twice. 
Total revenue in 1960 rose by 12 per cent 
from £974 million to £109} million, but as 
yet there is no indication as to which 
sections of the business contributed most 
to this increase. In part it must reflect 
the recovery from the fire at the Mount- 
sorrel factory two years ago which badly 
hit the production of aero engines. 

But in fact gross profits hardly reflect 
the more favourable sales, for Rolls-Royce 
had to find £2 million more for develop- 
ment expenditure, largely on aero engines. 
This heavy charge now represents one 
and a half times the group’s gross profits 
and shareholders will be anxious to know 
whether the company will have to provide 
similar sums in future years or whether 
it will revert to the level of between £5 
million and £6 million in 1958 and 1959. 
One of the financial rewards of this inten- 
sive development, moreover, may in future 
bear a heavier tax liability: the decision 
by which payments for knowhow were 
ruled to be sales of capital assets was 
recently reversed on appeal, leaving these 
to bear tax as income. With a net bank 
overdraft of £1 million at the end of 1959 
and the further heavy rise in development 
expenditure it is not surprising that Rolls- 
Royce is considering raising additional 
capital by an issue of debentures. 

One of the attractive features of the 
market for aero-engines is that the sale of 
an aircraft, whether civil or military, 
creates a steady demand for spare parts 
and spare engines. A civil airliner replaces 
its engines completely about every three 
years and can stay in service 20 years or 
more. Much of Rolls-Royce’s present 
buoyant business is the outcome of sales 
made throughout the fifties ; it has been 
rather less successful in finding new busi- 
ness for new engines. 

This is partly due to hot competition at 
home from the Bristol-Siddeley company 
whose system of vertical take-off seems, 
at least for the time being, to have ousted 
the alternative method sponsored by 


ROLLS-ROYCE SALES AND PROFITS 
(£'000s) 


1959 1960 
ONE. oc ok ven nkeokawbes 97,533 109,271 
Costs (including depreciation)... 86,997 96,338 
Development expenditure...... 5,660 7,758 
Sy errr 4,876 5,175 
WUE ankendaaea cen <esen bss cess 2,240 2,016 
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Ordinary dividend ............ 1,218 1,352 
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Rolls-Royce. It is also due in part to the 
fact that neither the Comet nor the Van- 
guard—both using Rolls-Royce engines— 
have sold in really large numbers, and 
Rolls-Royce has also run into major 
technical troubles with the Vanguard’s 
Tyne engines. But against this, prospects 
for civil sales have brightened consider- 
ably with the decision of the British 
Aircraft Corporation to use Rolls-Royce, 
rather than Bristol-Siddeley engines in 
its jet-powered Viscount replacement. 


_ oldest activity—making motor cars— 
is now one of Rolls-Royce’s more 
pressing problems. The provision in the 
budget that limits to £2,000 the sum on 
which tax allowances can be claimed by 
the buyer of a car for business uses hits 
the company hard ; more than a third of 
its sales go to business buyers on the home 
market. Production has been rising in the 
last few years, and reached 2,400 in 1960 ; 
a substantial fall would add to production 
costs. Lord Kindersley has stated that 
orders have been cancelled, and that pro- 
duction of Rolls-Royce cars may have to 
be stopped. This, he says, would lose 
Britain prestige and export earnings ; 
about half Rolls-Royce production is 
exported, and in 1960 some 500 of these 
cars were sold in the United States. One 
may doubt whether the present Rolls- 
Royce car brings so much prestige that 
it needs to be subsidised, and wonder 
whether it might not be able to survive 
with only a third or a quarter of its cost 
subsidised at home if it is really the best 
car in the world. Most of its users in 
Britain must have benefited from the cuts 
in surtax in the budget; perhaps they 
will use some of their own money for the 
cars they travel in. And could they not 
emblazon their company’s name on the 
car, and charge it to advertising ? 

Perhaps necessity will mother a new 
generation of low-priced limousines, even 
if they are unlikely now to have the coach- 
built charm that their predecessors pos- 
sess ; glass fibre seems the more likely 
material for a modern small-volume car, 
and it hardly can claim the appeal of 
hand-beaten panels. But there is nothing 
to stop a director choosing to travel in an 
old Rolls—which will cost his company 
much less than £2,000—and gaining as 
much dignity and perhaps more elegance 
than a new one could provide. 
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writing down the NCB’s fixed interest 
capital in line with cuts in output: with 
no equity capital, any cuts below the 
200 million tons a year that Mr Robens 
would like to see would begin to increase 
overhead costs on the tonnage actually 
mined, to a level that would offset some 
of the reductions in cost that might flow 
from concentration and mechanisation. 
Whatever one’s estimate of the amount of 
British coal that can be hoped to compete 
with the price of imported fuels in the 
medium run—some independent observers 
would put it higher than Dr Tugendhat, 
though lower than Mr Robens—this might 
be a reasonable approach which would give 
British industry cheaper coal without 
cutting down mining here too rapidly. 
An alternative way of dealing with the 
steel industry’s proposal to import Ameri- 
can coking coal was suggested in these 
columns last week—to retain, for a speci- 
fically limited period, the Coal Board’s 
monopoly of importing coal, but to direct 
Mr Robens to import and to bring prices 
down. (Dr Tugendhat says “The coal 
industry in particular will have to be put 
into the position of making transport 
arrangements in the same manner as is now 
being done by the oil industry.”) Both 
expedients have the same purpose—to 
make protection of indigenous energy open 
but to reduce it over time, giving the coal 
industry a limited period to concentrate 
and reorganise for efficiency. 


More Competition for Oil 


s an oilman, Dr Tugendhat does not 

criticise the protected position of the 
oil companies in the British market quite 
as sharply as he does that of coal: but he 
does not burke this issue either. Indeed, 
he would seem perhaps to overstress the 
difference in oil prices here and on the 
Continent. He now specifically quotes the 
“ official” prices for fuel oil here as 
“between £8 and {10,” comparing these 
with seaboard or ex-refining prices on the 
Continent of 50s.-100s. a ton “to which 
sales and other taxes have frequently to be 
added,” for Italy, North-Western Europe 


RETAIL SALES 


90 


April seems to have been another 
good month for retailers. Provisional 
estimates suggest that, after making 
allowance for seasonal factors, turn- 
over rose about 1 per cent above the 
already high level reached in March. 
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except France, and Scandinavia. In prac- 
tice, sizeable British customers too were 
getting big discounts—{4-4 10s. a ton— 
below the published prices: by the time the 
German tax, for example, was charged the 
actual prices paid by big customers may 
not have differed nearly so much from 
those paid in Britain as would appear. 

Dr Tugendhat would like the gas indus- 
try and electricity to have “gone into 
oil” : how far, he does not quite define, 
but certainly as far as buying on the world 
market, not simply through the major com- 
panies established here. He says approv- 
ingly that “Planners and free traders [on 
the Continent] are agreed on the advan- 
tages to be derived from the new supplies 
of oil gas and coal from Russia, the Sahara, 
and the export potential of the American 
coal industry.” Whether or not this is an 
accurate assessment of the actual energy 
policies existing in the Common Market— 
which are mostly in practice protectionist 
or dirigiste, whatever lofty sentiments the 


BUSINESS NOTES 


spokesmen of the communities profess—it 
is a logical extension of his argument about 
relying on cheap energy. Not everyone, 
in Britain or on the Continent, would 
follow Dr Tugendhat as far as that, or 
accept all his calculations ; his ideas are 
often in themselves: much more impressive 
than his figuring. But the single-minded- 
ness with which he pursues his argument 
for a new policy, as ever, demands respect. 


AIR FREIGHT 


The New Tariff 


Aon months of deadlock, the inter- 
national airlines running regular 
scheduled services across the North 
Atlantic have formed a joint front against 
the common enemy, the chartered freight 
airliner, and agreed on a new scale of air 
cargo rates that, if they don’t match the 





omnain TELEVISION 
| Gimmick or 
 Break-through? 


N Monday evening, half a dozen 

engineers from the Mullard com- 
pany’s research laboratories demonstrated 
a radically new system of colour television 
to an almost full house at the Institution 
of Electrical Engineers. Before this tough 
professional audience, they explained why 
| they thought there was no future for 
| colour television so long as it was tied to 
| the present design of receiver, and what 
arguments had led them to put forward 
their own—very unconventional—alterna- 
tive. They admitted frankly that it was 
an open question whether their system 
will get beyond the laboratory, but one 
suspects they will be six disappointed men 
if it does not. 

In the present type of television 
receiver used all over the world, the 
picture is built up on the face of the 
cathode ray tube; the receiver screen is 
| actually the flat end of the tube with a 
stubby “electron gun” projecting behind 
it to pick up the signals from the trans- 
| mitter. As these hit the screen in a stream 
of varying force they cause a temporary 





glow in its luminescent phosphorus coat- 

ing and so build up a black-and-white 
| picture. To turn this into a coloured one 
three new phosphors have to be incor- 
porated which glow in one of the three 
basic colours, red, green and blue. Which 
colour lights up then depends on the 
strength of the signal as transmitted down 
the electron gun. Briefly this involves 
providing three separate electron guns in 
one cathode tube; and although the end 
results are good, the tubes become mon- 
strously complex and the receiver costs 





about three times the price of an ordinary 
black-and-white one. It is also a great 
deal bulkier, and the picture can only be 
seen in a darkened room. 

These reasons explain why the collectors 
of status symbols have bypassed colour 
television although colour programmes 
have now been transmitted in the United 
States for several years. Sales are dis- 
appointing, which has led electronics 

' engineers to think that perhaps the public 
is not so gullible after all and will not pay 
for what it considers to be a grossly over- 
priced product. 

The only way to reduce the price is to 
simplify the design of the most expensive 
single component, the cathode tube. 
Mullard’s engineers have, however, carried 
the process of simplification so far that the 
listening electrical engineers began to 
wonder whether they might not have gone 
too far. They have dropped any idea of 
presenting a coloured picture on the flat 
end of the tube; their cathode tube is 
nothing but a long cylinder with a single 
electron gun sticking on to one end. The 
three phosphor coatings are laid in hori- 
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rates that can be obtained by chartering 
penny for penny, do reduce its attractions 
to a level where—it is hoped—freight 
shippers will just not think chartering is 
worth the headache of trying to fill the 
aeroplane they have hired. Only half the 
new tariff had been made public by the 
time this issue of The Economist went to 
press. That gave a sliding scale of reduc- 
tions for general freight, so that while it 
would cost 15s. 9d. a kilo to send small 
shipments across the Atlantic, it would cost 
only §s. 2d. a kilo to send consignments 
weighing more than a ton. This is 61 per 
cent less than present rates. But the air- 
lines have also agreed special rates for cer- 
tain special cargoes, these have not yet been 
published. Since many goods can already 
cross the Atlantic, in small packages, for 
less than the new cargo rates, no real idea 
of the new rates can be formed until it is 
known how the airlines have agreed to treat 
these specially favoured commodities, car 


spares among them. 


zontal strips the length of the tube and the 
signal, as it comes from the electron gun, 
hits whichever strip it needs to give the 
appropriate colour. But this gives only 
one of the 405 lines that go to make the 
black-and-white television picture on the 
ordinary screen. 

How Mullard builds up the rest of the 
picture is highly ingenious and, to the 
electronics engineer, slightly shocking. 
Neither radio nor television receivers have 
any mechanical moving parts. But 
Mullard’s engineers have thrown in 
mechanical and optical systems to get them 
out of their difficulties. They mount three 
optical lenses on a drum that revolves 
at I,000 revolutions a minute around the 
cathode tube. The lenses each pick up a 
single line of picture from the tube and 
throw it in turn on to a curved, hyperbolic 
mirror that arches above the set. This 
mirror incorporates a number of optical 
tricks that magnify the picture, iron out 
distortions and give the viewer a steady, 
bright coloured picture that loses very 
little of its intensity even in a powerfully 
lighted lecture hall. Because of its shape, 
Mullard has called its tube a banana. The 
picture shows the arrangement of the 
laboratory models that were demonstrated 
(the lower part of the set was filled with 
circuits, mechanical drives, etc.). 

The banana tube is so simple that it 
should cost no more than a normal black- 
and-white one; this is an asset not only 
to the set maker but to the customer who 
will have to replace those tubes during the 
life of the set. But are the complicated 
mechanical and optical parts going to eat 
up the rest of the saving? This will really 
decide whether the Mullard system has an 
edge over other designs of colour receiver, 
which pack all the complication inside the 
cathode tube and leave the rest of the 
circuit relatively simple. 
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URBAN TRANSPORT 


A Sense of Priority 


IKE many other disinterested observers 
before, Political and Economic Plan- 
ning, in its latest pamphlet on “ The Cost 
of Roads,”* has some hard things to say 
about the present order of “ priorities ” in 
new road construction. Fast new motor- 
ways across the country are relatively easy 
to build, they are generally much cheaper 
than comparable urban road works, and 
they are certainly popular. But they are not 
a particularly fruitful investment in reliev- 
ing congestion if they merely deliver more 
. vehicles more quickly at the outskirts of 
cities already packed tight with traffic. PEP 
calculates that even in the present year as 
much as three-quarters of the £76 million 
the Government proposes to spend on new 
roads will still be going into motorways 
and trunk roads between cities. And not 
all the remaining £19 million will be spent 
on urban road schemes, though most of it 
will be. Successive ministers of transport 
have claimed that the five major trunk road 
and motorway projects have been selected 
as likely to bring most benefit to industrial 
traffic. But, as PEP says, it is very doubtful 
whether they will do this. Both road and 
rail traffic will still have to crawl through 
congested streets at either end of its 
journey, probably nullifying any benefits 
from slightly faster travelling in between. 
The pamphlet holds firmly to the view 
that road construction alone will not meet 
the urban traffic problem. The benefits of 
particular road schemes can be swallowed 
up by congestion further along or by the 
extra traffic the improvement _ itself 
generates. “Even road investment which 
results in increased speeds may not provide 
the least expensive method of achieving this 
faster flow of traffic ; even after taking into 
account all the social costs of restrictions 
and inconvenience, restrictive measures and 
subsidised public transport may be a 
cheaper way of relieving congestion.” But 
in-no city in this country is there any single 
authority that can take this broad view of 
the way in which public and private trans- 
port might be harnessed together. 


RADIO INDUSTRY 


More Amalgamations 


oo. winter slump in television sales has 
convinced many medium-sized set 
manufacturers that the time has come to 
amalgamate or sell out. The mergers 
between Pye and Ekco, and between the 
bustling Sobell business and the General 
Electric Company have now been followed 
by Thorn Electrical Industries’ purchase of 
the set-making side of the business of Ultra 
Electric, one of the smaller of the com- 

* PEP Planning No. 452. “The Cost of 
Roads.” 3s. 6d. 
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panies in the medium-sized group. The 
price paid to Ultra is £2.4 million in cash. 
Only a few days earlier, Plessey had bought 
the small Regentone company. 

The amalgamations have been caused by 


the growing realisation that medium produc- - 


tion runs are no longer economic when faced 
with the challenge of a giant like Thorn 
which becomes, with the acquisition of 
Ultra’s capacity, the unchallenged leader of 
the industry in terms of size. But it follows 
that Thorn’s rate of output made it specially 
vulnerable to last year’s slump from which 
retail sales are only slowly recovering. And 
ironically it was Ultra that precipitated the 
industry from a slump into a crisis by 
becoming the first company to put a 19- 
inch television set on the market two weeks 
before Christmas. Until then, the industry 
might have been concerned over the mount- 
ing size of its stocks, but could have ex- 
pected to liquidate them gradually by cut- 
ting back production. But the appearance 
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of Ultra’s 19-inch set made all those stocks 
of 17-inch receivers obsolete overnight—at 
least in the eyes of retailers. Other manu- 
facturers had no option but to market their 
own new 19-inch sets, which they had hoped 
to keep under wraps as long as possible, and 
reconcile themselves to disposing of existing 
stocks for the best price they could get. 

Thorn appears to have had a clearer 
appreciation than some other makers of the 
importance of speed. The manufacturers 
that came best out of the winter are those 
that were shrewd enough not to let their 
stocks get out of hand—Sobell is reputed 
to be among this select band. Thorn did 
the next best thing ; it sold its receivers for 
what retailers were prepared to offer. Not 
all shops passed on the full saving to their 
customers, but those who did were able to 
sell Thorn’s Ferguson sets for a bare two- 
thirds of their list price. By March 31st, 
Thorn claims to have reduced its stocks to 
normal proportions. 


Ford Improves Its Status 


HE new Consul Classic 315 is the latest 

move in the campaign to make it smart 
to own a Ford. And, though the price has 
not been announced in Britain where it will 
not be available until June 17th, it seems 
likely to be a cheap car; £720 to £780 
seems the likely price range in Britain for 
the different models, two and four door, 
standard or de luxe. In Belgium it will cost 
£580, five per cent less than the comparable 
Ford Taunus—which has proved a great 
success there since it was introduced last 
autumn—about as much as the Peugeot 
403 1300, and {10 more than the Simca 
Aronde Elysée. Fiat has waited for the 
Ford to announce the price of its new 1300: 
it will probably cost a little more ; but it 
should be able to offer a superior per- 
formance in return, for its engine develops 
nearly 20 per cent more power. 

One may expect, therefore, that the 
Classic will sell well abroad and at home ; 
here, sales of the Minx, Victor, A55, Oxford 
and the old Consul seem likely to turn down, 
at least until the expected replacements for 
some of these appear later in the year. Ford 
has not stated its capacity to make the 
Classic ; at present it is made on the old 
Prefect line—output of which ended in 
March—at 70a day ; 300 a day would seem 
the immediate target, though there can be 
much flexibility between the Classic and 
the Anglia. On the continent, such old 
models as the Simca Aronde are likely to 
be affected, though one can again expect 
more changes in the 14 litre class before 
the end of the year. 

There are some close similarities between 
the Ford and the Fiat 1300. Both are de- 
signs of unimpeachable orthodoxy, except 
for the use of disc brakes on the front 
wheels ; but Ford must have gained a sig- 
nificant advantage in production costs by 
building the new model almost entirely of 


Anglia mechanical parts, while the Fiat is 
largely a new car. The engine of the Classic 
differs from that of the Anglia only in its 
crankshaft and connecting rods ; the gear- 
box is the same. Apart from the engine 
stroke, the disc front brakes, the tyre size, 
and the track of the rear axle are the only 
mechanical features in which the two cars 
differ. Even the ratios of the rear axle and 
gearbox are identical. 


With Style and 
Performance 


Bp this sweeping measure of 
standardisation mechanically, nothing 
is shared in the body between Ford’s Anglia 
and its new Classic. And whilst it shows 
some signs of being designed down to a 
size, and so has something of a bob-tailed 
look, the stylists of the Classic have felt no 
pressure to seek compactness at the cost of 
other advantages, and have produced a car 
that has a tail of American length—which 
has allowed them to put the spare wheel 


at one side behind the rear wheel, and s0 


to provide one of the biggest boots on any 
British car. Inside, however, it is only 4 
four-seater. The style of the car clearly 
owes much to the American compacts ; 1) 
inches lower, seven inches wider and 
seventeen inches longer than the Anglia, it 
brings the long, low look of the current 
American car to a British product for the 
first time. By doing so Ford has made its 
own larger models look decidedly dated. 
The hint from Sir Patrick Hennessy that 
more new models will be coming soon maj 
mean replacements for these cars as well 3 
the sports coupé version of the medium- 
sized car that has been long expected. 
The Classic outperforms the Anglia and 
the Consul: its bigger 1,340 cc engine give 
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it better top gear acceleration than the 
Anglia, and the maximum speed is claimed 
to be 4 mph higher. The wider track means 
that the car rolls less on corners ; and the 
disc brakes are so powerful and fade-free 
that competing makers cannot long delay 
adopting them. 


SHIPPING 


New Freight Rate Indices 


or the third time since the Chamber of 
Shipping first published an index of 
tramp shipping freight rates forty years ago, 
it has become necessary to change the basis 
on which the index is compiled. Since the 


last revision was made in 1952 there have - 


been considerable changes in the relative 
importance of commodities and routes as 
well as changes in charterparty conditions 
as to loading or discharging rates and terms. 
The present pattern of trading was com- 
piled from information supplied by British 
tramp shipowners. This showed that more 
than 93 per cent of the total freight on 
voyage charter during 1958 was earned in 
the carriage of coal, grain, sugar, ore, fer- 
tilisers, timber and sulphur and these are 









Ou of the positive results of the specu- 
lation against the dollar following the 
half-hearted revaluation of the mark and 
the guilder in early March has been the 
resurrection of the moribund US Ex- 
change Stabilisation Fund. Originally 
established in 1934 with the profits of 
gold revaluation, the Fund played a minor 
role between 1934 and 1939 in dampening 
the daily fluctuations of the major Euro- 
pean currencies against the dollar, 
especially after the European markets had 
closed for the day. Between 1939 and 
1960 the Fund remained little more than 
a book-keeping entity in the Treasury’s 
accounts, its capital being available to 
meet worthy international purposes with- 
out the need of going to Congress. 

The revival of the Fund as an operating 
entity in the last two months is a clear 
sign that the United States authorities 
have finally shed their view that the best 
way to protect the dollar is to sit 
passively on the gold stock. The Treasury 
accepted a sizeable amount of marks as 
part of the $587 million repayment of 
German postwar debt, and made it known 
explicitly that the purpose of this opera- 
tion was to put it in a better position to 
throw marks on the market whenever it 
observed a speculative shift from the 
dollar to the mark. 

Thus far its intervention has been con- 
fined to the selling of forward marks. 
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the commodities which are used for the new 
index. They are the same as for the old 
index except that sulphur has been brought 
in and esparto excluded, but there have 
also been changes in the weighting given 
to each commodity. Considerably more 


weight, for example, has been given to fer- - 


TRAMP SHIPPING FREIGHT RATES 


NEW BASIS 
(1960=100) 


"OLD BASIS (\952=100) 
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tilisers and substantially less to coal. The 
old index was confined to fixtures in ster- 
ling, but the new index again includes 
dollar fixtures, provided they are open 
market fixtures and not rates which are 
available only to vessels flying the American 


on the Mark 


Because there are a lot of buyers of for- 
ward marks these days but few sellers, 
the forward mark is at a premium of the 
equivalent of 14 per cent per annum 
against the dollar. For United States 
operators placing money in Germany, this 
means that in additivn to the differential 
in interest they can secure in Germany, 
the equivalent of a further 13 per cent 
per annum can be obtained by covering 
the swap back into dollars, through a sale 
of forward marks. Official sales of forward 
marks will tend to reduce the premium, 
and thus remove one incentive (but only 
one) for arbitrage movements to Germany. 

The exact details of the manceuvre 
have, quite properly, been kept under the 
‘wraps—including the size of the commit- 
ment and the way the Treasury gets rid 
of its short position. Moreover, it is not 
clear how long these positions are carried, 
though it does appear that the operation 
involves more than simply covering the 
market after it closes in Europe. Tech- 
nically, all the Treasury has done in 
accepting marks as part of the repayment 
is to provide itself with a ready supply 
of marks instead of having to obtain them 
openly from the International Monetary 
Fund or from the German Treasury either 
by a drawing or a gold sale. In practice 
the effectiveness of the manceuvre has 
been lessened by the fact that the size of 
the Treasury’s holdings of marks has in- 
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flag. Fixtures for tankers in the US Gulf/ 
India grain trade are taken into considera- 
tion, but not in other routes. 

Freight rates in 1960 were considerably 
lower than in 1952, so that the new num- 
bers are correspondingly higher than the 
old. On the old basis the average for 1960 
was 74.2, but this provides only a rough 
link between the two series—as can be seen 
in the chart—because of the different 
commodities, routes and weightings. Oil- 
fired steamers are now excluded from the 
calculation of the time charter index as most 
charterers now take only motor ships ; and 
the lower size limit has been raised from 
8,000 to 9,000 tons deadweight. On the old 
basis the average time charter index for 
1960 would have been 65.4, as against 100. 


RUSSIA 


Moscow Window 


HATEVER effects the British fair in 
Moscow may have on trade, the 
jamboree is certainly having an impact on 
the Russian public. Even before it opened 
nearly a million tickets had been sold. 
Next week Mr Maudling will start trade 





advertently become calculable. The 
recent announcement that a large part 
of the $537 million reduction in foreign 
official holdings of government securities 
was due to German sales strongly suggests 
that the total acquisition of marks by the 
Treasury is in the vicinity of $100 to 
$150 million. By allowing this to become 
known, the Treasury has merely bought 
itself a little time. 

How far the United States authorities 
are prepared to go in this new venture is 
still unclear. Official forward interven- 
tion on the mark-dollar rate seems to 
foreshadow a general policy to minimise 
the flow of short term interest-sensitive 
funds whenever they appear to jeopardise 
the ability of the authorities to pursue 
measures appropriate to the domestic 
economy. And indeed forward interven- 
tion is a much less costly means to this 
end than following that line of advice 
freely being given by old gold standard 
hands, who have been proclaiming the 
need for greater central bank co-ordina- 
tion in the manipulation of short-term 
interest rates. 


It seems unlikely that the acquisition 
of marks is the initial step towards build- 
ing up a large basketful of foreign cur- 
rencies. If the mark holdings prove 
adequate to waylay the speculators well 
and good. And if not, the United States 
authorities are likely to move quickly 
towards more formal arrangements for 
checking the speculators, either within the 
arrangements of the International Mone- 
tary Fund or outside them. 
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talks with the Soviet government. They 
will not be concerned with detailed quotas 
but with the general progress of trade and 
discussion of a more formal treaty of Trade 
and Navigation—a largely ornamental 
structure by which the Russians set poli- 
tical store. Since Sir David Eccles signed 
the present four-year trade agreement in 
March, 1959, both exports and imports 
have been expanding steadily. Exports to 
Russia still represent less than 1 per cent 
of Britain’s total exports, but they rose to 
£37 million last year compared with £23 
million in 1958. 

The Russians seem to relate their imports 
of consumer goods fairly closely to the 
amount they sell. There is plainly a case 
for a steady enlargement of British quotas. 
The Russians, however, will certainly point 
out to Mr Maudling, as they always do in 
trade talks, that the one way in which they 
can earn more sterling on a big scale and 
quickly, is by selling Britain oil. 


BANKING HOURS 


Irritating the Customer 


RANCHES of the clearing banks in Eng- 

land and Wales are to open and close 
30 minutes earlier on Saturdays. From 
July 1st opening hours will be from 9.00 to 
11.30 in the morning—as they already are 
in the City of London. A good few of 
Britain’s bank clerks will be home for an 
early Saturday lunch, and the banks no 
doubt hope that they will be pleased and 
not press quite so hard for a five-day week. 
But for the customer who already finds the 
noon close on a Saturday inconvenient, it 
will be yet another irritation: what will 
those bank counters be like at 11.25? Of 
course the banks have a problem. Saturday 
opening has long been a great handicap to 
staff recruiting. But if the banks are really 
to widen their business, they will not do it 
by closing their doors earlier. The Post 
Office, which may shortly introduce a rival 
system of credit transfers, is open until 
6 p.m. on a Saturday. On weekdays it is 
open when people go to work and when they 
come home. The banks are not. They must 
do some hard thinking and decide whether 
they really want these new customers, The 
only solution, surely, is flexibility. Evening 
opening in the suburbs, an early morning 
counter service with a limited staff, mobile 
banks at the factory gates on pay day—how 
seriously have these been considered at top 
level 2 


TROPICAL CROPS 


Trouble in the Treetops 


OFFEE is the most important agricul- 
e; tural commodity entering world trade ; 
together with cocoa, tea, rubber, bananas 
and coconuts, it accounts for not far short 


BUSINESS NOTES 


of a quarter of all international trade in 
agricultural produce. These tropical tree 
crops are mainly the products of under- 
developed regions whose economies hinge 
upon them, and much of the trade is hedged 
about with protected markets. These com- 
modities could prove economic and political 
dynamite. A growing breach between EFTA 
and the European Economic Community 
might cause a deeper economic partition in 
Africa, too. Unless tariffs are harmonised, 
there will be a sharper distinction between 
the produce of territories within British, 
French, Belgian and Portuguese influence. 
The predicament of the Latin American 
coffee producers who could supply the 
whole world for a couple of years from their 
towering stocks has brought America into 
the arena. First and foremost America 
wants to keep open European markets for 
Latin American producers, and if possible, 
to gain parity of treatment for them together 
with a reduction in the taxes that these 
commodities seem to attract in Europe. 

Though, by their nature, crops that grow 
on trees ought, apart from normal hazards 
of plague, drought, tempest or radical im- 
provements in cultivation, to be susceptible 
to some degree of prediction, this really is 
a wood that cannot be seen for the trees. 
In its annual review of commodities, the 
Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations spotlights the danger. For 
many of these commodities, the acreage, 
numbers, age and yields of existing trees are 
unknown. High prices in the early ’fifties 
induced more planting, which is now 
maturing. Even those crops that have so 
far known no problems might be conceal- 
ing a future surplus or shortage. The FAO 
therefore wants a big improvement in 
statistics about tree crops. Though that is 
a tall order when dealing with some bushes 
and bushmen, it would certainly make the 
task of price stabilisation committees easier, 
if not dispensable. 


NON-FERROUS METALS 


Uneven Recovery 


RICES of the principal metals seldom 

diverge for long, but the first half of 
1961 seems to be one of those rare occa- 
sions when tin, copper, zinc and lead all 
appear to have put a different foot forward. 
Since the start of the year, three months’ 
tin has risen well over £80 a ton to £872 
a ton. Copper hung about {225 a ton for 
the first three months of the year and then 
burst into life bringing three months’ metal 
up to £2453 a ton. Zinc has drifted aim- 
lessly ; spot supplies are no higher than at 
the beginning of the year, and three months’ 
delivery at £82 a ton is scarcely better. 
Lead got a once-for-all boost of £4 a ton 
from the imposition of collective output 
restrictions this year, but three months’ 
lead has since stuck at £68 a ton, Tin 
is now close to the price at which the 
International Tin Council’s buffer stock 
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manager must sell off his reserve ; copper is 
at a level which producers have said is satis- 
factory, and, if maintained, may induce 
them to reconsider their output restrictions : 
zinc is stalemated at a point which doesn’ 
call for further action, and lead has fully 
justified the restrictions clamped upon its 
production. 


The tin buffer stock manager has entered 
the market sporadically. The ITC’s main 
activity has probably been transferred to 
another plane. Next week’s meeting of the 
ITC may reveal whether any agreement 
has been reached for the release of stocks 
of American government-owned metal. 
Although the United States is not a 
member of the ITC, the country that holds 
the stocks now holds the aces, and the 
balance of influence has therefore swung 
sharply towards America. 


The figures of the American Copper 
Institute fully confirm the recovery in 
American demand for copper in April. By 
the end of the month world stocks showed 
a sizeable fall. With the Kennecott wage 
issue in the offing, American demand can- 
not be trusted too far, but most suppliers 
have raised their prices by a further cent 
to 31 cents a lb, and forward prices have 
ranged up to 32 cents. Supplies are much 
tighter in America than in Britain, where 
the shortages are only in _ specialised 
qualities. 

On the other hand, the prices of cer- 
tain grades of zinc in the United State 
have been cut, and New Jersey Zinc ha 
made a cut in output of refined zinc and 
has closed a mine. The Administration’ 
scheme for aiding the domestic lead and zinc 
industry will be put before Congress this 
month. Meanwhile, the barter arrange. 
ments under which America will mop w 
the surplus of lead produced last year are 
being completed. 


SHORTER NOTE 


Standard-Triumph International has an- 
nounced an estate car version of th 
Triumph Herald 1200. It will sell for £799 
in Britain ; the body is similar to that of 
the saloon as far back as the door pillar, 
behind which the roof is carried straight 
back to an upward-opening rear door. The 
mechanical specification is the same as tha 
of the saloon. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 
Comments on pages 835, 836 and 837 on : 


Beecham Group A. E. Reed 
Shell Transport Vickers 
Discount Houses Spicers 
Insurance Reports Granada 


Anglo-israel Securities 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
Stock prices, yields and security indices ™ 
pages 838 and 839 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 8!) 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 
Money market report, exchange rates aml 
public finance on page 840 


Bowater Paper 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE 


241st ANNUAL REPORT 
A YEAR OF CONSOLIDATION 


LORD KINDERSLEY’S TRIBUTE TO EXECUTIVES AND STAFF 


The two hundred and forty-first Annual 
General Court of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
will be held on June 7th at the head office of the 
Corporation at the Royal Exchange, London, EC. 


The following is the statement by the 
Governor, The Right Honourable Lord 
Kindersley, CBE, MC, which has been circulated 
with the report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1960: 


Before I review the Report and Accounts for 
1960 I must refer to the very sad loss we sus- 
tained last August by the death of Lord Weeks 
who had been a director since 1947. He was 
held in affection by us all and we greatly miss 
his presence and his wise counsel. 


Last May Mr T. G. Calvert, one of our 
Assistant General Managers, retired. During 
his 45 years with the Corporation he success- 
fully held a number of important posts and 
we hope he will enjoy his well-earned leisure. 
There was one other change in the Head Office 
Administration. Mr K, J. T. Boag retired from 
the position of agency manager on December 
31st last after 41 years service. He takes with 
him our best wishes for the future and we 
welcome as his successor Mr John P. McLelland, 
formerly our branch manager at Liverpool. 


Since the merger with the “ Atlas” to which I 
referred in my statement last year we have been 
busy with the reorganisation of our group affairs 
and a number of far-reaching changes have been 
made from which we expect beneficial results. 


We now have a group Investment Department 
with Mr J. P. P. Tyndall, Mr D. C, Kelly, 
AIA and Mr D. W. Allen as investment secre- 
taries responsible for the supervision of the sub- 
stantial investment portfolios of all our com- 
panies. The establishment of a group mechani- 
sation department was recently announced with 
Mr E. C. Swinson, FCA as manager. It will 
be equipped with a De La Rue Bull 300 com- 
puter and apart from many additional functions 
which it will undertake, considerable work will 
be transferred from existing equipment to the 
new machinery. A group home fire department 
is now in operation with Mr W. A. Jackson as 
Manager and we are working towards a similar 
arrangement in the home accident department. 


OVERSEAS ORGANISATION 


For the better control of the large volume of 
business of all kinds which we transact abroad 
a group overseas department has now been estab- 
lished in new offices at Austral House here in 
London. Mr H. C. Brett has been appointed 
manager of this department and Mr R. W. 
Warwick deputy manager and -we have made a 
number of managerial changes in various parts 
of the world. 


In Australia our new building in Sydney 
named Kindersley House, to which we have now 
moved our control office for that country as well 
as our Sydney branch, was opened last Septem- 


ber by the Governor-General, the late Lord 
Dunrossil, in the presence of a large number of 
distinguished guests. I was very happy to be 
present and to have with me Mr Rudolph de 
Trafford, the Chairman of the “ Atlas,” and Mr 
H. R. Roberts, our Deputy General Manager. 
It was a pleasure for me to meet on that im- 
portant occasion not only the members of the 
“Royal Exchange” and “Atlas” Australian 
boards but also many of our friends there as 
well as the members of the staff ; and to be with 
Mr F., H. Egerton, our manager for the territory, 
and Mr E. V. Elder, our associate manager. 
While I was in Australia I also had the pleasant 
duty of laying the foundation stone for our new 
building in Adelaide which we hope to occupy 
before the end of 1961. 


In New Zealand an integration of our group 
business has been successfully carried through 
under Mr K. W. Millage and it has at once 
resulted in a more economical and fruitful use 
of our field staff with much better service to 
our agents and clients. 


Since I last reported to you I have twice 
visited Canada and I came away well satisfied 
with the considerable measure of integration 
which has been achieved there by Mr J. T. 
Buttery, our group manager, and Mr D. J. 
Dunlop, our associate group manager. We 
decided to establish a new wholly owned Cana- 
dian subsidiary and this was incorporated last 
October with the title of The United Canada 
Insurance Company. For the present, the mem- 
bers of the “ Royal Exchange” Canadian Advi- 
sory Committee constitute the board, with Mr 
J. T. Buttery as President. 


I have also been in the United States again 
where, I am sorry to say, our Advisory Com- 
mittee has been sadly depleted by the death of 
Mr Roderick McRae. We are fortunate to have 
Mr Samuel H. Woolley in his place. Whilst 
there I saw our United States manager, Mr G. 
Leycester Parker and other members of the New 
York staff, and across in San Francisco I was 


-particularly pleased to be able to visit Messrs 


Rathbone, King & Seeley and Messrs Deans & 
Homer, two very good friends and agents of 
ours in the Pacific Coast territory. 


There have been changes in our branches in 
Southern Africa. Mr L. F. Duncan has been 
appointed group principal officer for the Union 
of South Africa whilst continuing to act as 
South African. manager for the “Royal Ex- 
change.” Our chief office for the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland, which now reports 
direct to London, has been moved from Bula- 
wayo to excellent new premises in Salisbury and 
the operations in that territory of the “ Royal 
Exchange,” “ Atlas” and “ Motor Union ” have 
been merged, with Mr H. N. Roper as manager. 


Mr H. J. Burt, formerly our manager for 
India, has just recently been given the important 
new appointment of resident secretary for the 
group in Brazil where we have a substantial and 
growing business. Mr J. T. Dunlop, based in 


Calcutta with the title of eastern manager now 
looks after India, Burma and Ceylon for all our 
companies, while Mr D. G. Whyte controls 
Pakistan from Karachi. Both these officials have 
done a splendid year’s work and have success- 
fully surmounted many difficult problems. 


Every territory abroad in which we have a 
branch has been visited by a member of the Head 
Office executive during the past eighteen months 
and, while the benefit of the changes which have 
been made may not be apparent immediately, I 
am confident that before long the results will 
justify the hard work and tremendous amount 
of overseas travelling which they have entailed 


On the subject of our overseas business 
generally the year 1960 yielded, even by postwar 
standards, more than its fair share of problems 
and not a few of them had a political flavour— 
notably those associated with African territories. 
Impending legislation affecting the conduct of 
our affairs in a number of countries also required 
close study. Some of the features with which 
we had to contend included two severe cyclones 
in Mauritius and two earthquakes in Chile ; and 
we encountered special difficulties in Cuba. 
There was heavy damage by flooding in Western 
Europe at the time of the floods in England. 


The uncertainty of the future relationship 
between Great Britain and the countries of the 
European Common Market gives rise to pro- 
blems which affect us in a number of ways and 
it is clearly desirable that the issue should not 
remain undecided for too long. 


Our business in the United States, while not 
yet on a profitable basis, continued to receive 
the closest attention during the year and with 
a further encouraging drop in the expense ratio 
the result was a great improvement on 1959 in 
spite of heavy losses caused by hurricane Donna 
in September. I would like to record our 
thanks to Mr S. V. Bangert and his colleagues 
at the “Sun ”—with which office we operate 
under common management in the States—for 
the time they have devoted to our joint interests. 
We also greatly appreciate the untiring efforts of 
Mr Leycester Parker in New York. 


LIFE AND ANNUITY FUNDS 
ROYAL EXCHANGE 


Net Total Life Total of Life 
New and Annuity and 
Year Life Sums Premium Annuity Funds 
— — at — year 
1958 11,191,381 3,966,493 33,291,604 
1959 16,026,967 4,795,404 36,254,059 
1960 22,204,254 5,291,750 39,529,515 


The foregoing table amply illustrates the tre- 
mendous progress made during the triennium 
which has just ended and we were in the happy 
position of being able to declare a bonus on life 
assurance policies at the highest rate in our 
history—namely 60s per cent. 


An increased rate of bonus was also declared 
on all participating annuity contracts. 
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ATLAS 
Net Total Life Total of Life 
New and Annuity an 
Year Life Sums Premium Annuity Funds 
Assured Income at end _ year 
£ 
1958 10,303,875 4,483,679 36,531,893 
1959 16,377,760 4,485,918 39,718,437 
1960 16,821,937 5,202,130 43,821,110 


This fund has also had another very success- 
ful year, and in addition to its record life busi- 
ness new deferred annuities of £1,026,214 per 
annum were completed in 1960—again a record. 


The next bonus declaration by the “ Atlas ” 
falls to be made at the end of 1961 and in the 
light of the present strong position we look 
forward with confidence to the outcome of the 
triennium. 

The mortality experience continued to be 
favourable for both offices and the year’s opera- 
tions resulted in very satisfactory surpluses. 


In the departmental reviews which follow the 
figures are on a consolidated group basis. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


In the United Kingdom 1960 was notable for 
a continuance of the heavy fire wastage which, 
estimated at nearly £44 million for material loss 
alone, was practically the same as that of the 
previous year. 


Whereas the major part of the increase in the 
wastage in 1959 coincided with an abnormally 
long, hot, dry spell, 1960 was officially described 
as being the wertest for 100 years, so in addition 
we had unusually severe losses caused by storm 
and flood—particularly in Wales and the West 
Country—in the closing months of the year. 


The following analysis illustrates again that 
comparatively few very large fires have been 
responsible for an unduly large proportion of 
the annual wastage. It once more emphasises 
the fact that modern large, freely-communicating 
buildings provide fire loads too great for brigades 
to control and at the same time expose too great 
a value to the risk of destruction by one 
incident— 

1958 1959 1960 
Proportion of annual wastage 


Rant he 11% 20% 209 
ieinte cc. a ae 23%) 
10 largest fires ......... 19% 29% 30% 


The vital necessity for industrialists, to segre- 
gate these vast risks by adequate fire breaks and 
to provide sprinkler protection is high-lighted by 
the disturbing fact that in each of the last two 
years at least 30 per cent of the national fire bill 
was caused by less than 0.02 per cent of all the 
fires in buildings attended by fire brigades in 
these periods. It is a very expensive matter for 
this country and deserves serious attention. 


Insurers are anxious to make their experience 
and specialised knowledge of these matters avail- 
able to industry and they particularly invite all 
who are responsible for planning or operating 
large factories and warehouses to consult them. 


The world-wide premium income written in 
the fire department in 1960 was £18,566,518 and 
resulted in a surplus of £296,008 to which both 
the home and overseas fields contributed. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


Our 1958 underwriting account was better 
than the previous year and at the present time 
the outlook for 1959 is favourable, largely due 
to the absence of total losses. In recent months, 
however, there have been numerous and heavy 
casualties which I am afraid must influence the 
results of our 1960 account. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


So far as hull insurance generally is concerned 
there has been, apart from the North American 
continent, a relative stabilisation of ship repair 
costs and this of course is a very important factor 
in the final result Of hull underwriting. But with 
the danger of higher costs in the shipyards there 
is real anxiety that we may be heading for an- 
other inflationary period similar to that experi- 
enced some years ago when hull underwriting 
accounts were so seriously affected. 


The cargo side of the business still remains 
very competitive indeed and although our own 
experience has been reasonably satisfactory this 
has been largely due to our good fortune in 
missing a number of total losses. In all parts 
of the world claims for theft and pilferage remain 
far too high with, unfortunately, little sign of 
any improvement—in fact in certain areas the 
position has deteriorated to a distressing extent. 


We are able to transfer the sum of £349,485 
to the Consolidated Profit and Loss Account 
and leave the Fund at £5,050,929 representing 
174.77 per cent of the premium income. 


AVIATION DEPARTMENT 


A year ago reference was made to our decision 
to enter the aviation insurance field and the 
aviation department started operations at -37 
Lime Street on September Ist last. 


While no clear indication of results can’ be 
forthcoming for another year it would appear 
that a modest but satisfactory start has been 
made. Meanwhile we welcome into the Cor- 
poration’s service Mr C. F. R. Ward, our 
aviation underwriter. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The world-wide premium income in this 
department increased last year by £1,813,476 to 
reach a figure of £29,249,216. A surplus of 
£153,251 has been transferred to the Consoli- 
dated Profit and Loss Account. — 


It is interesting to reflect that in 1959 the total 
accident premiums of the companies now in- 
cluded in our group amounted to a little over 
£12 million; thus in the space of ten years the 
account has more than doubled. 


With the rapid expansion in the use of motor 
transport it is only to be expected that the largest 
single contribution to this growth comes in the 
motor account, but the non-motor classes— 
personal accident, employers’ liability, public 
liability, burglary and so on—have shown com- 
parable increases. 


The remarkable progress of accident insurance 
at home and abroad over the past decade has 
only in part been achieved by a development of 
the traditional classes of business: the changing 
conditions in which we live have presented to 
accident insurers numerous challenges, and a 
spirit of adventure has been seen in the develop- 
ment of the new classes of insurance that have 
been offered to the public. 


For example, the various forms of cover now 
available to travellers arose from the demand 
created by the increasing popularity of holidays 
abroad; again, a legal decision that emphasised 
the liability attaching to a private individual to 
pay Heavy damages for the consequences of 
careless walking led to a demand for insurance 
protection. The policies devised provide insur- 
ance against a wide range of personal liabilities, 
at a very low price, and have become deservedly 
popular. In these and other ways accident 
insurers have evolved policies whereby the 
individual for a modest sum may relieve himself 
of risks which could otherwise become a crushing 


- burden. 
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Accident insurers may well take pride in their 
past achievements in sérving all sections of the 
public and I am sure that we may look forward 
to the continuance of this trend in the future. 


TRUSTEE AND EXECUTOR DEPARTMENT 


The aggregate trust funds together with the 
nominal amount of debenture and loan stocks 
for which the Corporation acts as trustee ex- 
ceeded £379 million at the end of 1960, which 
compares with £300 million in 1957. To the 
former figure must also be added this year the 
funds similarly administered by the “ Atlas” 
trustee department and this results in a combined 
total of over £407 million. 


The inflow of new business has continued at 
a good level. A feature has been the increasing 
appeal of the service offered in managing and 
supervising the investments of private indi- 
viduals and of company pension schemes. 


INVESTMENTS 


The London stock market at the beginning of 
1960 seemed to be pervaded by a false spirit of 
confidence but as the year wore on falling 
quotations reflected increasing pessimism about 
economic affairs in both the United Kingdom 
and North America. The following table based 
on well-known investment indices illustrates the 
adverse movement in respect of securities such 
as are to be found in all insurance funds: 


Approximate percentage fall: end December, 1960 
compared with end December, 1959. 
British Government Securities. 7'4% (Financial Times) 
Other Fixed Interest Securities 812% financial Time 
iti 3 inancial Times 
GqUee iiss ethene AAG 4345, tachmarien) 
These movements can be explained in retro- 
spect by the disappointing level of the country’s 
industrial output coupled with its adverse 
balance of payments and the reluctance of the 
authorities against this background to relax 
credit and other restrictions. 


However, falling security prices and an active 
new issue market presented many investment 
advantages to the group’s life and annuity funds 
which annually generate a large volume of new 
money. To these funds we were able to add 
some £43 million of British Government loans 
upon particularly attractive yield bases. Over 
£1 million was added to mortgages but there 
was some net disinvestment in the other 
categories of fixed interest bearing securities. 


It will also be seen that considerably over {1 
million was added both to ordinary shares and 
to properties. In the latter category of invest- 
ment we have formed associations with certain 
experienced property developers and we expect 
these to operate to our mutual benefit. 

The gross average yields of interest income 
upon the life and annuity funds show a satis- 
factory upward trend: 


Yield, per cent 


Fund 1958 1959 1960 

fa & és. £ s. 4 

Royal Exchange Life ...6 3 2 6 5 8 612 2 
Royal Exchange General 

WI. 00k é beens 6:6°4:.6°5- 3. 614 I 
Royal Exchange Pension 

BRU ss ic0c0cees 3 8 63 6-6 4 il 

Atlas Lifeand Annuity.. 517 4519 4677 


Our investment policy in relation to the 
general funds has also been well rewarded with 
a rise in the consolidated total interest, divi- 
dends and rents of £515,000 to a total of 
£3,375,893. 


With these funds one of our main investment 
preoccupations has been—and is likely to con- 
tinue to be—the improvement of accommodation 
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for our branches both at home and overseas. I 
have already referred briefly to the completion of 
our new Office block in Sydney and to the start 


that has been made upon a new building in- 


Adelaide. In addition to these we are adding 
several more floors to the modern “Atlas” pro- 
perty in Melbourne. In New Zealand we intend 
to build a new group headquarters in place of 
our two smaller buildings on Customhouse 
Quay, Wellington. 

In the United Kingdom plans are well 
advanced for the construction of new group 
offices in Liverpool, Birmingham and several 
other large provincial cities. In Eire we are to 
re-develop upon our fine site on College Green, 
Dublin. 


The Court of Directors had this substantial 
building programme in mind at the time of our 
new capital issue in 1959 and these properties 
will certainly represent quite a large amount of 
money. They are all being “ purpose designed ” 
in whole or in part for our own occupation and 
they are expected to prove remunerative invest- 
ments quite apart from helping to fulfil our 
group integration plans. 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


The major items of revenue comprise gross 
interest of £3,375,893, transfers from the general 
departments of £810,334; also £173,802 being 
the Proprietors’ share of life valuation surplus 
of earlier years. 


Against the total income of £4,363,696 taxa- 
tion amounts to £1,457,173 while the pre-acqui- 
sition profits of “Atlas” brought into that Com- 
pany’s books in 1960 account for £137,371. The 
profit for the year of £1,790,476 is carried to 
the Profit and Loss Appropriation Account 
where there remains, after deducting the cost of 
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the interim dividend and making provision for 
the recommended final dividend as well as the 
supplementary transfers to the trustees of the 


group pension funds, the sum of £4,227,414 to 
be carried to the Balance Sheet. 


DIVIDEND 


In the light of the results disclosed, the Court 
of Directors has recommended that a final divi- 
dend at the rate of two shillings and three pence 
(less income tax) be paid for each £1 stock, 
making a total distribution of three shillings and 
nine pence (less income tax) for the year. 


All in all 1960 was a very busy year for us 
throughout the world and I think it might fairly 
be described as one of consolidation. But little 
could have been achieved without the willing 
and active co-operation shown by the directors 
of all our associated companies and the team- 
spirit which was so evident among our executive 
officers throughout the group. I would like on 
your behalf to thank them, the departmental and 
branch managers and the whole staff at home 
and abroad for their efforts during the year. 


At the end of June this year our General 
Manager, Mr H. A. Walters, will complete his 
two-year term of office as Chairman of the 
British Insurance Association, a position which 
he has held with great distinction, following on 
two years as Deputy Chairman. It is a matter 
of congratulation both to Mr Walters and to the 
Corporation that he should have been chosen for 
this high office and our thanks are due to him 
for carrying out these duties with such con- 
spicuous success and for the extra burden which 
he has borne for the past four years. He has 
now expressed a wish to be allowed to retire 
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and your directors have agreed that he should 
do so on September 30, 1961. 


Mr Walters entered the service of the Cor- 
poration 47 years ago and, apart from four years 
1915 to 1919—with the Armed Forces, mainly 
in the Middle East, he has been continuously 
with the Corporation covering service at our 
branches in Paris, Brussels, Madrid and Buda- 
pest. After six years as Assistant General 
Manager he was appointed General Manager in 
1954. I have had the pleasure of close collabora- 
tion with Mr Walters for the past fifteen years 
and I have learned to appreciate his wisdom, 
his administrative qualities and the human touch 
he has always displayed in dealing with staff 
matters. I know that all connected with the Cor- 
poration will wish both Mr and Mrs Walters 
many years of good health and happiness in 
which to enjoy his retirement. 


Fortunately we have Mr H. R. Roberts, our 
Deputy General Manager, to succeed Mr 
Walters as General Manager. Mr Roberts has 
had 41 years of uninterrupted service with the 
Corporation. He has spent 25 years overseas 
—in Ceylon, India and South Africa, the last 
seven years of which he was manager for South 
Africa. I have worked closely with Mr Roberts 
for the past ten years and I have no hesitation in 
saying that he will be a worthy successor to Mr 
Walters and I wish him every success in his new 
and responsible position. 


Finally, I send world-wide greetings to our 
local boards and advisory committees as well as 
to our agents and other friends. We greatly 
value the advice and support which we con- 
tinue to receive from them in_ increasing 
measure. I must also thank the Sub-Governor, 
the Deputy-Governor and all members of. the 
Court for the help which they have constantly 
given to me personally. 


BANCO DI SANTO SPIRITO 


THE ANNUAL GENERAL SHAREHOLDERS MEETING was held in Rome on April 10, 1961, the Marchese Giovanni Battista 
Sacchetti being in the chair. In the course of the meeting the following Balance Sheet was approved : 


BALANCE SHEET AT DECEMBER 31, 1960 











LIABILITIES ASSETS 
COE 6s 6S uses of wd a cheba peg bwetiee ce vkae Lit. 3,000,000,000 Cash and Balances with other Banks....... Lit. 31,071,220,857 
ome ao hae wd ca sp eelic eons etre cees »  1,850,000,000 Bills and Government Bonds .............. ys 35,658,751,649 
atis- LIST asthe ha Lav eee diate or Micpwd nad », 80,830,543,988 Securities : 
Current Accounts (Creditors) .............. », 102,907,119,195 ROM) GSES SOCUTIRIES ¢ ook ccc cieceles » 14,178,153,452 
0g errr. errr » 4,598,243,287 Miscellaneous shares ................5. be 619,232,499 
Creditors (Bills Endorsed) ................. »  2,974,362,218 Se OE ML wee oa, Suara s wah od aks eae « ‘ 592,034,398 
60 MisGetIATOOUS “CHOGIIONS «0... Sccwecccccccces »  9,605,595,342 Stock Exchange Transactions .............. »  10,083,926,954 
a See TRIO PINE og. ccc ccc awccvesics ss  4,900,000,000 PRT aS ack ice « Scthin <o bade dak ames » 36,101,225,143 
1s a ee ee »  1,077,452,000 Current Accounts (Debtors) ............... » 44,562,576,114 
Profit Balance Brought Forward ........... ‘ 6,333,053 Seatr eatweett Paed 2. ook... ck ccc. »  4,889,873,085 
‘3 NST BIOS Stan ce easecucmesenesices ‘a 524,320,327 Miscellaneous Debtors ...............eee0% ss 3,229,368,206 
PONCE ONIN occ cn cccwcdescuceseeie », 10,395,872,052 
: " I ion tt sath son's dace oo tUR pe vse See »» _-: 891,735,000 
Furniture, Fixtures and Fittings............ “ 1 
: e Se et a ee ee 
& »» 212,273,969,410 »» 212,273,969,410 
divi CR IRS 5. cist sev ewresidecsSeia » 16,702,573,509 RARIION AMID 5 dnc cdc c ceeeneerscecs » 16,702,573,509 
id CIEE PHM, ho voc.aos dads WANE bs ccene » 92,766,958,850 RE UII oe sd nac cad dedcanecs «os 3, 92,766,958,850 
Lit.321,743,501,769 Lit.321,743,501 ,769 
rment 
con- 


It was further resolved to transfer Lit.250,000,000 to reserves and to distribute a 10 per cent dividend (pro rata on new shares). 
jation 
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NORTHERN & EMPLOYERS ASSURANCE 


FIRST GROUP RESULTS 


EXCELLENT LIFE PROGRESS CONFIRMED BY QUINQUENNIAL VALUATION 


The annual general meeting of Northern & 
Employers Assurance Company Limited, will be 
held on June 14th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, the Rt Hon Viscount 
Knollys, GCMG, MBE, DFC: 


These are the first Annual Accounts of the 
Northern & Employers Assurance Company, 
which. bring together those of The Northern 
Assurance Company and The Employers’ Lia- 
bility Assurance Corporation. I am confining 
my remarks to the joint results of the two 
Operating Companies in order to give to share- 
holders as clear a picture as possible of the first 
year’s results of the new Group. 


PROGRESS OF INTEGRATION 


In the United Kingdom a joint Staff Depart- 
ment and a joint Property Department are 
already in operation. Integration of the other 
Home Head Office departments has been 
planned to take effect by January I, 1962, and 
the aim is to complete integration on the Home 
side, including that of branches, by the end of 
1964. Each of the companies in the group will 
continue to operate under its own name, but 
within the general designation of “ Northern & 
Employers Group.” 


Yntegration has already been completed in 
the United States by the merging of The 
Northern’s United States Branch, the American 
Marine & General and The Halifax into a com- 
pany named “The Northern Assurance Com- 
pany of America.” This came into being on 
January 1, 1961, and is being operated as a 
member of “ The Employers’ Group of Insur- 
ance Companies.” Integration plans for other 
Overseas territories are now in the discussion 
stage. 


RESULTS FOR 1960 


The total underwriting profit of our group 
of companies for 1960 on Fire, Accident and 
Marine Accounts was just over £450,000. This 
is not so good a result as that which was 
achieved in 1959, but you may remember that 
for The Employers’ that year was an excep- 
tional one. Our total proiit after taxation was 
£2,266,000, an increase of 23 per cent over the 
combined net profit of our companies in 1959. 
The interim dividend of 83 per cent, together 
with the final dividend of 114 per cent now 
recommended (making rather more than the 
total of 184 per cent forecast in the offer to 
shareholders when the merger was announced 
last year), requires. £1,277,868 net. The 
Northern is adding £100,000 to Contingency 
Reserve and the amounts carried forward on the 
Consolidated Profit and Loss Accounts of the 
two Operating Companies (after provision for 
their dividends) add up to £4,857,544. 


The total non-Life premium income of our 
group increased during the year by £5,310,000, 
or 7.2 per cent, to £78,874,000. Some 
£1,000,000 of this increase was accounted for 
by substantial alterations in our reinsurance 
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arrangements in the United States. After allow- 
ing for this the percentage increase is fairly 
evenly spread between Fire and Accident busi- 
ness and is rather higher in North America than 
in the rest of the world. 


The results for the United States show a 
comparatively small loss following a good year 
in 1959. 


Canada’s excellent underwriting profit, which 
was over £500,000, or 10 per cent, was the only 
one of any size. The results in most other 
Overseas areas and at Home were unprofitable 
in varying degrees. 


FIRE 


In the United Kingdom our companies, like 
very many others, suffered both from their par- 
ticipation in certain very large fires and from 
flood losses in November and December. 


In Canada there were good results on our 
Fire Accounts. In the United States, where 
hurricane Donna cost us over $1,000,000, we 
made a loss, a certain part of which was a book 
loss of a non-recurrent kind. 


ACCIDENT 


Here again our branches in Canada made the 
brightest showing, with a total result even better 
than that for 1959. At Home The Northern and 
The Employers’ each made a small profit. 


In the United States a loss on Motor busi- 
ness was more than made up for by fair profits 
on Workmen’s Compensation and certain other 
Accident classes. Motor rates have been in- 
creased in certain States, some of them impor- 
tant to us, and we shall get part of the benefit 
of this in 1961. 


LIFE 


The Clerical, Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society is, as shareholders are aware, 
taking action to attain complete mutualisation, 
which will mean the end of its association with 
our group of companies, but shareholders can 
feel, I am glad to say, that the new Northern & 
Employers can count on the large, active and 
growing Life Account which has come to it with 
The Northern. 


That this is so is evidenced by the results 
of the quinquennial valuation of The Northern 
Group made at December 31, 1960. As the 
result of this it is recommended that, out of the 
profits for this quinquennium on the Life, 
Annuity and Capital Redemption funds, 
£1,160,000 should be transferred to shareholders. 
This compares with a transfer of approximately 
£150,000 five years ago. Both figures are net 
of income tax, and the amount now récom- 
mended to be transferred represents a gross 
profit of over £1,900,000. As in the past, the 
amount transferred will be placed in a Share- 
holders’ Reserve, from which it will pass to 
Profit and Loss Account by five equal instal- 
ments of £232,000 net of tax over the period 
1960 to 1964 inclusive. 


These gratifying figures are a reward for the 
policy of expansion of Life business which has 
been pursued vigorously by The Northern and 
its associated companies for the last fifteen years. 
New Life, Sums Assured in 1950 were approxi- 
mately £7,000,000, in 1955 £27,000,000, and in 
1960 £60,000,000. 


The Northern has a separate Life Participa- 
tion Fund for its with-profits policyholders, who 
are entitled to the whole of the profits of that 
Fund. As a result of the valuation as at 
December 31, 1960, bonuses have been allotted 
for the past five years at the satisfactory rate 
of 58s. per cent per annum. Furthermore, 
we are currently allowing interim bonus at the 
rate of 55s. per cent per annum on policies 
becoming claims in the present quinquennium. 


In the United States The Employers’ Life 
Insurance Company of America, in which we 
have a 49 per cent participation, wrote new sums 
assured of over £8,500,000 in 1960. 


MARINE AND AVIATION 


The Group’s Marine premium income con- 
tinued to rise during 1960, and satisfactory trans- 
fers were made to Profit and Loss Account. The 
casualties which occurred at the close of the year 
are, however, bound adversely to affect the 
settlements for that year’s account during 1961. 


In the Marine Account the improving trend 
was nevertheless continued, and each of the 
three open years showed a smaller loss ratio than 
its immediately preceding year at a correspond- 
ing stage. 

Apart from the mid-air collision over New 
York of a DC8 and a Super Constellation last 
December, The Northern Group’s own Aviation 


SUMMARY OF THE 
CONSOLIDATED ACCOUNTS OF 
THE OPERATING COMPANIES 








Total Northern Employers’ 
£7000. ~=£'000 £°000 
Premiums Written 
(excluding Clerical, 
Medical & General): 

Oe sealcveviens 19,971 12,277 7,64 
aa 26,636 9,513 17,123 
Other Accident. 4,923 6,602 18,321 
FONE Scacewse 7,344 6,780 564 
eee a 9,281 9,281 ial 

WOE s vetesee £88,155 £44,453 £43,702 
Results :— 
Underwriting : 
WO accweuseeesn —295 —467 172 
Accident (includ- 
ing Motor) ... 214 32 182 
Marine. 0... ccces 539 514 % 
WOU secceadd £458 £79 £379 
Life Profits ....... 306 232 1 
Shareholders’ In- 
vestment Income 
before Tax..... 4,216 2,026 2,190 
Net Profit after Tax 2,266 1,227 1,039 
Total Resources of the 
Group (excluding 
Clerical, Medical 
and General)..... £189,582 £115,924 £73,658 
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Account has enjoyed a relative freedom from 
major casualties, and this has fesulted in a 
reduced first-year settlement, 


INVESTMENTS 


As a result of the merger, the Total Resources 
of the Group at the end of last year, excluding 
those of the Clerical, Medical and General Life 
Assurance Society, amounted to £189,600,000. 
The amount of funds invested, nearly half of 
which are attributable to the Life Assurance 

he Funds of The Northern Group, grew by 


= £12,000,000 to £154,000,000: The gross invest- 
nd ment income derived from non-Life funds, that 
is. Bis to say, the investment income which accrues 
7 to shareholders, rose by £722,000 to £4,216,000, 


which should be looked upon as an exceptional 
increase. The Employers’ has always held the 
a- Bmajor proportion of its investments in the 
ho @ United States, while The Northern’s percentage 
hat Hin that country has been small. The joint 
at [world-wide holdings of the two partners now 
ted Mprovide a more even spread between American 
ate Hand non-American investments. 


Our total non-Life investments at market 
prices at December 31, 1960, showed an excel- 
leat appreciation over the values at which they 
1M. B stood in our books. Moreover, the trend of 
uife the markets since the end of the year has been 
we [such that there would be a further appreciation 
ims Mif our holdings were valued again at present 
prices. 


| LISBON ELECTRIC 
ans- TRAMWAYS 


The 

year The sixty-third Annual General Meeting of 
the Lisbon Electric Tramways Limited will be held 
961, Hon June 7th in London. 


rend In the course of his circulated statement, the 
the BChairman, The Right Honourable The Lord 
than Rathcavan, commented on the _ considerable 
ond- [Echanges which had taken place in the traffic 
pattern in Lisbon following the commencement 
New a" December 29, 1959, of the running of the 
lett Lisbon Underground Railway. Under the terms 
ores of their contract with the Lisbon City Council, 
on May 15, 1960, the Company was called upon 
to withdraw certain tram services which ran 
along the route of the new Underground Rail- 
way. These were substituted by three new bus 

















, routes. The changes had had a detrimental 
oy<"* Bcffect on the Company’s revenue. 
Passengers carried, 377,717,367, showed a 
decrease of 3,991,678 ; miles run at 30,839,252 
7,694 [pshowed an increase of 42,460. : 
a Although revenue Has increased slightly ‘in 

} total, operating expenses have increased by a 

.. {@similar proportion. Due to the traffic changes 
3701 previously mentioned tram operation has become 
__— exceedingly expensive and, despite every en- 

deavour it has not been possible to cut expen- 
in diture in the same proportion as the decrease in 
revenue. 

S Of our net profit of £69,223 no less than 
_* §§:32,203 is derived from advertising revenue and 
£379 #Pundry income. During the. year the Company 
— Boontributed £498,257 to the State Revenue of 

1" Portugal and to the Municipal Revenue of 

Lisbon, an increase of £8,069. 
2.190 The profit for the year after all charges and 
1039 (Depreciation Reserve amounts to £69,223. 


This compares with £46,806 for 1959, an in- 
ktease of £22,417. The Directors recommend 
4n ordinary dividend of 6 per cent net for the 
£73,658 BBY Car. 
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THE LONDON ASSURANCE 
A MEMORABLE YEAR 


The Annual General Court of The London 
Assurance will be held on June 7th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Governor, Mr Harald 
Peake: 


The year 1960 has been a memorable one 
for the following reasons: 


The Issued Capital has been increased from 
£2,550,000 to £5,053,750. 


The Sea Insurance Company. Limited, together 
with the Beacon Insurance Company Limited, 
and its other subsidiaries has been acquired. 


For the first time the Group Assets exceed 
£,100,000,000. 

Following the Quinquennial Valuation of the 
Life Assurance Fund made on December 31, 
1960, larger bonuses than ever before have been 
declared. In future, valuations are-to be made 
every three years. 


The yield on investments has continued to 
increase. 

Good progress is being made with the gradual 
integration of the group business. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT: The business of 
“The London” continues to expand. New 
sums assured in 1960 exceeded {14,000,000 and 
constituted a record. Total premium income has 
increased from £2,804,970 to £2,937,140. In- 
terest earned on the fund has continued to 
increase, the rates being £6 9s. Od. per cent 
gross and £4 18s. 5d. per cent net. At the end 
of the year the fund exceeded £33,000,000. 


The Quinquennial Valuation of the fund was 
made at December 3lst, 1960. The surplus 
arising has enabled us to declare a compound 
reversionary bonus of £2 15s. Od. per cent per 
annum which is 10s. per cent over the rate 
declared five years ago.. In addition, a special 
bonus has been declared on this occasion out of 
realised profits on the sale of investments. In 
the current series this special bonus amounts to 
£1 per cent per annum, thus making a total 
declaration of £3 15s. Od. per cent per annum on 
a compound basis. ; 


The figures disclosed in the Life Assurance 
Account of Beacon Insurance Company Limited, 
a subsidiary of “The Sea” are good and the 
premium income for the year has risen to 
£1,559,944. 

FIRE ACCOUNT: Both “The London” 
and “ The Sea” groups have returned a modest 
increase in premium income, the consolidated 
total being -£11,282,965. The transfer - of 
£41,417 to. Consolidated Profit and. Loss 
Account, whilst being higher than a year ago, is 
disappointing. Excellent results in some parts 
of the world have been offset by substantial 
losses in other parts. 


ACCIDENT ACCOUNT: Premium income 
of both “ The London” and “ The Sea” groups 
has increased considerably from a total of 
£15,440,979 in 1959 (including “ The Sea”) to 
£17,198,164 in 1960. It has been necessary to 
charge an underwriting loss of £357,780 against 
a profit of £35,910 transferred a year ago in 
respect of “ The London ” only. 


MARINE ACCOUNT: This depe tment has 
had another very good year resulting in a transfer 
of £700,000 to the Consolidated Profit and Loss 
Account compared with £350,000 (for “ The 
London” only) in 1959. Both “ The London ” 
and “The Sea” have contributed to this in- 
crease which is very creditable in view of the 
more cempetitive conditions, 
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PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT: The 
Group profit for the year after taxation amounts 
to £1,651,326:. The directors have recommended 
dividends on the Ordinary Shares totalling 
ls. 9d. per 5s. share.- The amount of profits 
retained in the business as a result of the year's 
operations is £736,918. 


PROSPECTS: During recent years the in- 
surance industry has been in a state of transi- 
tion with progressive grouping into larger units. 
Our recent acquisition of “ The Sea” and the 
“Beacon” fits well into this pattern, following 
as it does other amalgamations in previous years, 


Your directors do not think that size alone 
will necessarily provide better services to policy- 
holders, improved. conditions to employees or 
larger dividends to shareholders. ‘They believe 
that benefits will accrue to all concerned by a 
gradual and closer integration within the group 
and that medium sized and very personally con- 
ducted branches are likely to expand existing 
connections and to attract new business. 


In spite of the difficult conditions for under- 
writing in many parts of the world I think 
that the future can be faced with confidence. 


BANQUE FRANCAISE DU 
COMMERCE EXTERIEUR 


The Meeting of the Shareholders of the 
Banque Francaise du Commerce Extérieur was 
held on March 22, 1961, under the Chairman- 
ship of Mr Georges. Assémat, Vice-Chairman 
and Managing Director. 

On opening the meeting, Mr Assémat made 2 
speech referring in high terms to the late 
Chairman, Mr Jacques Belin, who will be sadly 
and universally missed by all his colleagues on 
the Board and by his collaborators in the Bank ; 
he gave a brief account of Mr Belin’s career, 
and outlined the work performed in the Bank 
of which he-was the Founder. 


Mr Assémat, on behalf of the Board of 
Directors, read out the Report on the Com- 
pany’s financial year 1960. 


Thanks to the expansion of business with 
foreign countries and growth in the Bank’s 
activities, the total of the Balance Sheet has 
increased by 35 per cent against 18 per cent 
during the previous financial year. Despite the 
improvement in business, the net profit shows a 
slight reduction, because the financial year suf- 
fered over one whole year from the incidence 
of the reductions of terms decided upon in 
December, 1959, and which were of consider- 
able importance as regards business with 
foreign countries. 


The net profit, after deduction of all charges, 
amounts written off for depreciation and pro-' 
visions, amounts to NF4,118,949.46 against 
NF4,923,870.84 in 1959. 

After having made provision for statutory 
allocations in favour of shareholders, staff and 
welfare services, the Board allocated 
NF 1,300,000 to the General Reserve Fund and 
placed at the disposal of the Meeting of Share- 
holders a balance of NF1,395,159.56. 


The Meeting, after having heard the Report 
of the Auditors and taken note of the approval 


of the Welfare Committee, unanimously 
approved the accounts and, in © particular, 


resolved to allocate to the shareholders an addi- 
tional dividend of 5 per cent and to transfer 
to the General Reserve Fund a sum of 
NF250,000. 

The whole of the Bank’s own funds, exclud- 
ing provisions and depreciation, will accord- 
ingly reach a sum of NF38,372,000. 
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SNIA VISCOSA 


SOCIETA NAZIONALE INDUSTRIA APPLICAZIONE VISCOSA 


(Manufacturers of Man-made and Synthetic Fibres) - 


MILAN, ITALY 


The Annual General Meeting of SNIA 
VISCOSA was held in Milan on April 15th, 
with Mr Franco Marinotti in the Chair, and the 
following are details of the report presented by 
the Board of Directors: 


REVIEW 


The Report begins by reviewing the artificial 
and synthetic fibre industry’s development in 
Italy and throughout the world. 


In 1960, new world records were achieved 
both in production and exports. Moreover, 
activity in the Italian industry was marked 
by a particularly favourable trend, with a pro- 
duction of 443 m. lb of fibre representing an 
increase of 8 per cent over the previous year. 
Exports of natural and man-made fibres also 
showed considerable increases. 


Particular reference was then made to the de- 
velopment of the SNIA VISCOSA Group which 
in 1960 produced 242.5 m. lb of fibre. Full in- 
formation, of an economic and technical nature, 
was supplied regarding these fibres, as well as 
in respect of the activities of the various com- 
panies in the Group. Production and sales of 
rayon and staple fibres were satisfactory. There 
was an increase of 45 per cent in the production 
of “ Lilion” polyamide fibre. The situation as 
regards “ Merinova” proteic fibre improved 
considerably. The increase in the production 
of acetate fibres was higher than the national 
average. 


The Experimental and Research Centre con- 
tributed largely to placing SNIA VISCOSA in 
a prominent position as regards technical pro- 
gress and achievements. The new process for 
the production of caprolactam was the object 
of positive acclaim all over the world. Licences 
for the use of this process were granted to 
foreign Groups of world standing and further 
negotiations are pending. As for the production 
of Lilion, it was stated that the construction 
of a new polymerisation plant and a new staple 
fibre plant will shortly be completed. Capro- 
lactam produced by the process evolved by the 
SNIA VISCOSA Group proved to be most 
efficient plastic material. Production on an in- 
dustrial scale also began of “ Velicren” poly- 
acrylic fibre. Finally, it was stated that the 
methane based carbon sulphide plant was put 
into operation. 


ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


The Report also gives details of the activities 
of the various companies in the Group, both in 
Italy and abroad. 


In particular, S.A.I.C.I. considerably increased 
production of cellulose as well as chemical pro- 
ducts, agricultural products and electric energy. 
A plant for the production of polyvinyl chloride 
is in an advanced stage of preparation. Con- 
struction of a new hydro-electric plant has 
started. 


Cisa Viscosa, in addition to its normal activity, 
started the production of transparent cellulose, 
“cisafan,” and the production of matefial in 
sheets. 


Cotonificio Vittorio. Olcese and Cotonificio 
Veneziano, both made marked progress, whilst 
Societa per la Filatura dei Cascami di Seta also 
recorded satisfactory results. 


As regards companies operating outside Italy, 
the Report mentions that the SNIA VISCOSA 
Group now has an interest in South India Vis- 
cose, which has a plant for rayon, staple fibre, 
sulphuric acid and carbon sulphide in an 
advanced state of construction. 


The Spanish subsidiary, Sniace, closed the 
financial year with favourable results, thanks to 
the cellulose plant which helps to produce staple 
fibre, and also sells textile cellulose and paper 
cellulose on the Spanish market. 


In Argentina, Sniafa was able to pay a good 
dividend at the close of the financial year, as its 
regular output was fully taken up by the market. 


Fibra S.A., the Brazilian company, was affected 
by the difficult economic position of the country, 
but the improved plant should provide good 
results in the current year. 


In spite of keen competition, Cechisa and 
Vischisa, the two Mexican subsidiaries, managed 
to achieve a satisfactory output to meet the 
demands of the market. 


CHAIRMAN’S SPEECH 


During the discussion, the Chairman, Mr 
Marinotti, further developed several points 
already mentioned in the report, and in par- 
ticular he emphasised the need for large-scale 
investments, especially for scientific research, in 
order to keep the SNIA VISCOSA Group to the 
fore in its particular field. At the same time, the 
important foreign Groups which share in the 
company’s capital, were also aware of the neces- 
sity and economic value of the financial effort 
required, He then gave some facts regarding the 
Group’s turnover and the labour force employed, 
which were the source of the progressive 
strengthening of the Group itself, both at home 
and in international markets. 


RESULTS 


The Meeting then unanimously approved a 
resolution which expressed satisfaction with the 
favourable results, appreciation of the technical 
progress achieved, and confidence in the pros- 
pects of new products at low prices. The same 
resolution also expressed thanks to the Chairman 
who, together with the Board of Directors and all 
employees, is firmly leading SNIA VISCOSA 
towards a secure future. 


The Meeting also approved the Balance Sheet 
and the Profit and Loss Account which had 
closed with a net profit of Lit. 4,300 m., a con- 
siderably higher figure than the Lit. 2,900 m. 
recorded for the previous year. The Balance 
Sheet showed that Lit. 6,000 m. had been 
appropriated to the Sinking Fund as against 
Lit. 4,500 m. in the preceding year. 


The Meeting then approved the proposal to 


’ distribute a dividend of Lit. 140 for each old 


share and of Lit.’70 for those shares participating 
in profits as from July 1, 1960, as against Lit. 120 
in the previous year. 
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ATLAS ELECTRIC AND 
GENERAL TRUST LTD. 


CONTINUED INCREASE IN REVENUE 


The fifty-third Annual General Meeting of 
Atlas Electric‘'and General Trust Limited wij 
be held on June 8th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
Statement of the Chairman, The Right 
Honourable Lord Remnant, MBE: 


Gross Revenue of £1,579,460 shows an in. 
crease over the previous year of £128,064, or 
8.8 per cent, whereas the previous increase was 
£161,619, or 12.5 per cent. Additional income 
received from Double Taxation Relief has fallen 
from £172,693 to £119,946. This amouni wil 
inevitably fluctuate from year to year. 


This year we have received income from som: 
of our few remaining fixed interest investment 
in excess of the amount applicable to one yeu, 


Based on the valuation of the investments, the 
average gross return is 4.9 per cent. 


Expenses show an increase of £4,226, whils 
taxation on our larger net revenue has increased 
by £50,355 to £593,571. 


The ordinary shareholders are participating 
fully in the continuing prosperity of the Trus. 
The actual dividend of 9 per cent compares with 
the equivalent of 73 per cent last year. 


It is satisfactory to note from the statistical 
record, which is contained in the Report, tha 
in the 14 years since the Company became solely 
an Investment Trust, there has been a uninter- 
rupted rise in its gross income and net revenue, 
and in dividends paid on the Ordinary Share. 


The valuation of the investments 4 
£32,055,551 is satisfactory, being £3,658,133 o 
12.9 per cent greater than the previous year 
During the year we have continued to pursue the 
policy of improving the quality of our portfolio, 
In doing so we have reduced the total number 
of investments, which now number 992, and 
sacrificed the high return obtainable on some of 
the stocks, principally fixed interest stocks, which 
we have sold. 


Nothing has happened during the past year to 
shake our conviction that the policy of reducing 
our fixed interest investments is the right one. 
Our holdings of such have now been reduced 10 
a fraction over 2 per cent of the whole. Geo 
graphically, holdings in Great Britain still com- 
prise by far the largest part of the total. We 
have slightly increased our investments in th 
USA and Canada and the percentage of such 
investments in the USA has risen from 13.08 pe 
cent to 14.42 per cent and in Canada from 21% 
per cent to 3.18 per cent. 


After reviewing the events of the year—t 
continual changes in the financial sphere ani 
the many aspects of national and internation 
affairs—which had a bearing on the problems d 
investment, Lord Remnant concluded: 


Despite all difficulties, there is undoubtedly! 
growing feeling of optimism. Great Britais' 
present export trade of some £3,000 million! 
year may well be a springboard from which ! 
further substantial advance can be made, at 
there can be no denying the inventive genius ¢ 
the British race. 


Having regard to the very.substantial increas 
in our gross income which we have enjoy 
during the last two years in particular, I cann0 
anticipate a continuance. of such a rate of it 
crease but I am of opinion that we shall sho¥ 
some increase during the current year. 
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COMMERCIAL UNION ASSURANCE 


JE 

3 : INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME 

W 

ated The Annual General Meeting of the per cent and expenses of management 21.29 per 


ight # Commercial Union Assurance Company Limited 
will be held on June 5th in London. 


. ine The following are extracts from the Review 
+, orf for 1960 by the chairman, Mr Ronald C. Brooks, 
wall OBE, MC: 


| We were sorry to lose in May last year the 
will services of Lord Portal, who found it necessary 
to resign from the Board.on becoming Chairman 
of the British Aircraft Corporation Limited. 
som = =Lord Portal joined us in 1949 and we 
nents wish him well in this new and important 
yea. = appointment. 
5 the The departmental results are given in some 
detail later in this review but, in general terms, 
vhilt{§ the year 1960 has been a difficult one. Our 
eased business again increased in practically every 
territory in which we operate and our net 
ating ~=Premium income in the Fire, Accident and 
rus, {| Marine Accounts expanded to over £112 million. 
with, The Life Department had another very good 
year, with net new sums assured reaching a 
record £73 million. The Fire and Accident 


stica Accounts both produced an underwriting loss, 
» that due primarily to’ another unsatisfactory year in 
solely the United States, where the damage caused by 
me hurricane Donna largely offset the substantial 





improvement which would otherwise have been 
seen. The continued underwriting losses in 
S a America are not unnaturally a cause for concern 
33 of but we are beginning to reap the benefit of more 
yeat. economical working as we gradually integrate 
ue thi the various component parts of the Group organ- 
tfolic§ isation, and, provided there is no major economic 
umber disturbance, there is reason to hope that the 
, ani fundamental improvement which is now evident 
me 0 will continue in the present year. In the Marine 
which Department the Accounts for 1958 have been 
closed and the surplus of £756,084 has been 
transferred to Profit and Loss Account. 


hares. 









year t0 


ducing 


You may have seen some reference in the 


























it On national press to the purchase by this Company 
ced "Hof buildings in Great St. Helen’s and an adjoin- 
GeoH ing site in St. Mary Axe. The growth of our 
= organisation in recent years has resulted in our 
. WR having to operate from a number of separate 
a offices in the City of London, and it has long 
fs been our intention, as and when opportunity 
08 PE arose, to build ourselves a new headquarters for 
m 28% the entire Group. The purchase of this site has 
given us the opportunity we have been looking 
ar—thi for and we hope to carry out its development 
re . over the course of the next few years. 
cms off Fire Department.—Net Premium Income 1960 
£47,723,463 (1959 £47,001,988); increase 
_B £721,475. The ratio of claims paid and out- 
tedly HM standing was 55.44 per cent, commission 21.42 
ital per cent and expenses of management 23.20 per 
illion "cent. After adjustment of the provision for un- 
expired risks there was an underwriting loss of 











£390,846 (.82 per cent of the premium income), 
which has been transferred to Profit and Loss 
Account. The Fire Fund now amounts to 
£36,361,731, or 76.19 per cent of the premium 
income. 


Accident Department.—Net Premium Income 
1960 £59,727,139 (1959: £55,439,027) ; increase 
£4,288,112. The fatio of claims paid and out- 
Standing was 60.48 per cent, commission 15.62 
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cent. After adjustment of the provision for un- 
expired risks there was an underwriting loss 
of £146,740 (.25 per cent of the premium 
income), which has been transferred to Profit 
and Loss Account. The Accident Fund now 
amounts to £32,640,856 or 54.65 per cent of the 
premium income. 

Marine Department.—Net Premium Income 
1960 £5,289,143 (1959 £4,984,798); increase 
£304,345. The claims paid amounted to 
£3,530,360, and out of the surplus of the 1958 

year and previous years now closed, 
the sum of £756,084 has been transferred to 
Profit and Loss Account. The Marine Fund now 
stands at £7,638,156, which is 144.41 per cent 
of the premium income. 


Life Department—New Sums assured 
£73,327,371 (1959 £62,217,750); increase 
£11,109,621; new annuities £2,733,658 per 
annum (1959 £2,729,831); increase £3,827; 
claims by Death £2,565,467 (1959 £2,359,936); 
increase £205,531. Matured Endowment Assur- 
ances £4,688,370 (1959 £4,607,778); increase 
£80,592. All these figures are net, after allow- 
ance for reassurances ceded, and they represent 
the aggregate of the figures of the Commercial 
Union and North British and Mercantile Life 
Funds and of the Life Fund of The Dominion 
Life Assurance Office of New Zealand. All 
these Life Funds remain open for the transac- 
tion of. new business and all have produced 
record figures. 


The Commercial Union Fund increased by 
£7,018,635 to £79,237,011 during the year, and 
the gross income from interest, dividends and 
rents now represents a yield of £6 2s. 6d. per 
cent on-the total invested assets. 


In the North British and Mercantile activities 
the Life Fund and the Annuity Fund are in- 
vested separately and together they increased 
during 1960 by £5,400,064 to the impressive 
total of £80,673,358. 


The Dominion Life Assurance Office of New 
Zealand operates exclusively in the country of 
its title. Its financial year ends on September 
30th and the figures have been incorporated with 
those of the other Life Funds, whose years all 


-end on December 31st. During the year ended 


September 30, 1960, the Dominion Life Office 
Fund increased by £1,098,523 to £9,362,698 and 
the effective gross yield thereon was £5 Is, 11d. 
per cent, 


Profit and Loss Account and Appropriation 
Account.—Gross interest, dividends and rents at 
£8,133,991 show a very substantial increase, to 
which, of course, the investment of the proceeds 
of the share issue we made last July has con- 
tributed. Underwriting profits, however, have 
fallen and there is a small reduction in the 
total of our Life and Leasehold Redemption 
profits. 

At the time of the new share issue last July 
the Directors forecast for 1960 an Ordinary divi- 
dend of 2s. per 5s. share on the increased capital, 
and an interim Ordinary dividend of Is. per 
5s, share was paid last November. In view of 
the substantial increase in our interest income, 
it is satisfactory that in this our Centenary year 
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the Directors are able to recommend a final 


Ordinary dividend: of 1s. 3d. per 5s. share, 
making, with the interim dividend of ls. paid in 
November, a total for the year of 2s. 3d. per 5s. 
Ordinary Share. Our revenue from interest, 
dividends and rents, together with the Share- 
holders’ Life Profits, is more than sufficient to 
meet all taxation thereon and the net cost of 
the dividends paid and recommended. 


BEYER, PEACOCK & CO., 
LIMITED 


(Locomotive Builders and General 
Engineers) 


MR HAROLD WILMOT’S SURVEY 
OF WIDESPREAD ACTIVITIES 


The Annual General. Meeting of Beyer, 
Peacock & Co., Ltd., was held on May 17th in 
London, Mr Harold Wilmot, CBE (Chairman), 
presiding. 

The following is an baa from his circulated 
review: 


In 1960 the working be the Holding Company 
type of structure which was instituted in the 
previous year and the organisation of the Group 
as a whole have brought some improvements in 
our operations and given indications of useful 
further development. 


With Beyer, Peacock & Co., Ltd., as the Hold- 
ing Company all the other Companies are 
grouped under five principal subsidiaries, i.e. 
Beyer Peacock Gorton, Ltd., Richard Garrett 
Engineering Works, Ltd., Denings of Chard, 
Ltd., Anti-Attrition Metal Co., Ltd., and Air 
Control Installations, Ltd. These are the major 
operating Companies (excluding, of course, our 
associated Company Beyer Peacock [Hymek] 
Ltd.). Each of the five groups has made a 
profit in 1960. 


The reorganisation of the factory at Gorton 
is complete with regard to the change-over of 
productive facilities from being wholly steam to 
being predominantly diesel traction. The first 
of a series of ninety-five main line diesel 
hydraulic locomotives ordered by the British 
Transport Commission successfully underwent 
its trials approximately three months ahead of 
schedule and it is more than gratifying to be 
able to report that our first major effort in this 
field has commenced so smoothly. Great credit 
for this must be given to Mr James Hadfield 
and executives at Manchester, and to our Hymek 
partners—Bristol Siddeley Engines Ltd. and J. 
Stone & Co. (Deptford) Ltd. After all that has 
been said in the press and elsewhere concerning 
late deliveries by British manufacturers I feel 
that shareholders will like to know the degree 
of success of your own Company in this con- 
nection. 

- As I indicated last year the Richard Garrett 
Engineering Works of Leiston have increased 
their production of machine tools and have also 
made deliveries of some new machinery (which 
is applicable to the packaging and cartoning 
industry) as a result of a twenty-year agreement 
we have made with the S & S Corrugated Paper 
Machinery Co. Inc. of Brooklyn, New York. 
Your Board feel that the packaging industry 
has considerable expansion ahead of it and entry 
into this field in collaboration with one of the 
American leaders is likely, over a long term, to 
be highly advantageous to our Group and to be 
a significant Group Export contribution. 

The agricultural equipment industry has 
suffered in 1960 by reason of the credit squeeze 
imposed by the Chancellor. It was, therefore, 
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vital to fill the obvious gaps by additional export 
work and our efforts in this direction were satis- 
factory. 


Anti-Attrition Metal Co. Ltd. emerged at the 
end of 1960 with a result considerably better 
than the previous year. I reported to the share- 
holders of Anti-Attrition when their accounts 
were recently posted to shareholders that 
although by means of increased sales pressure 
our ‘total turnover for the year was increased, 
this was at the expense of profit margins, The 
Board of that Company is considering by what 
means the fortunes of Anti-Attrition can be 
still further improved. 


With regard to Air Control Installations Ltd.’s 
activities I am pleased to be able to say that the 
licence agreement we made with Svenska Flakt- 
fabriken of Stockholm, Sweden, in connection 
with their “ Velovent ” High Velocity System for 


Air Conditioning is showing every indication not 









double taxation. 
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only of adding to our range of production ‘but 
also of being satisfactory in the financial sense. 


You are aware that until recent times our 
Gorton Works was fully engaged on the pro- 
duction of main line Beyer-Garratt steam loco- 
motives. We were, nevertheless, not slow to 
appreciate that the modern trend in railway 
operation was away from steam and towards 
diesel and electric traction and we formulated 
our long-term plans accordingly. In consequence, 
as our Gorton Works was fully occupied in the 
construction of Beyer-Garratt locomotives, the 
Metropolitan-Vickers-Beyer, Peacock Company 
was formed some eleven years ago for the pur- 
pose of manufacturing diesel electric and straight 
electric locomotives. 


In view of the reduced demand for steam loco- 
motives, our Gorton Works has been re- 
organised and is now capable of meeting all 
foreseeable demands on your Company for 


hs 


BAYERISCHE 
HYPOTHEKEN U. 
WECHSEL- 

BANK 


MUNICH 


Offices of the Mortgage Department 


Regensburg, Saarbriicken, and Wiirzburg. 


Agent for Southern Baden at Freiburg i. Br. 


Bayerische Hypotheken-und Wechsel-Bank 


Kardinal-Faulhaber-Strasse 10 


279 Branch Offices in Bavaria, the Palatinate, and Baden-Wiirttemberg 


at Augsburg, Berlin, Diisseldorf, Frankfiirt/Main, Hamburg, Hannover, Ludwigshafen a.Rh., Niirnberg, 


At the General Meeting held on April 12, 1961, it was agreed to distribute a dividend of 16 per cent 
and a bonus of 5 per cent on nominal DM 100,000,000.— Common Stock for the business year 1960. 

Payment will be effected as from April 13, 1961, through any branch of our Bank and the other pay offices 
chat have been publicly announced against presentation of coupon No. 11 and less 25 per cent capital revenue 
tax, 10 per cent of which can be recovered upon request, in accordance with the Anglo-German agreement on 


The following are some figures from the Balance Sheet as per December 31, 1960: 
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steam, diesel and electric locomotives, so that 
the capacity at Stockton-on-Tees has become 
surplus to our requirements. We have, therefore, 
along with our partners in this enterprise, 
decided to place the Metropolitan-Vickers-Beyer, 
Peacock Company in voluntary liquidation. 


In summarising the results of 1960 I think 
I can say that the forecast I made last year has 
been borne out by the events. I see no reason 
to expect that the results for 1961 will not be at 
least as good as those for 1960. 


On December 31, 1960, I came to the end of 
my service contract as Managing Director of 


Beyer, Peacock & Co., Ltd., having attained § 


the age of 65. As a result of this the Board 
have appointed Mr James Hadfield, MBE, to 
be Managing Director of the Holding Company, 
and to be either Chairman and/or Managing 
Director of a number of the other subsidiaries, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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Capital (capital stock and reserves) ............ eebenee panies des wanes DM _ 255,000,000.— 
Deposits with the Banking Department ................ cc ceeeeeceeeeees about DM 2,301,654,000.— 

Savings Deposits included therein ...............cceeeeeeees WOGauen about DM 948,462,000.— 
Pension Fund ........ BEG du bedi g 5N5 beds 6 dee Uwe eens bivdesarewernRn ‘ about DM =e: 73,717,000.— 
NE a baeedUrce thik none aCe wes abet bc beet hs ctevecssscicusOes . about DM 1,217,409,000.— 
Long-term Loans of the Mortgage Department ............eeeeeeeeeees i about DM 1,686,858,000.— 
Outstanding Bonds and Borrowings of the Mortgage oe token dua about DM 1,789,006,000.— 
Se WUs Karena ncdag invns cocde bo¥5365 Cdek eked peecureordces about DM ___21,177,000.— 









Munich, April, 1961. THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
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G. & J. WEIR HOLDINGS 


REDUCTION IN TRADING VOLUME AND PROFITS 
GROUP DEVELOPMENTS 


The sixty-seventh Annual General Meeting of 
G. & J. Weir Holdings Ltd., will be held on 
June 7 at the Registered Office, Cathcart, 
Glasgow. 


The following are extracts from the Statement 
of the Chairman, The Viscount Weir, CBE, 
which has been circulated with the report and 
accounts for the year ended December 31, 1960: 


GENERAL REVIEW 


As a result of the year’s trading your Group 
of Companies shows a reduction of 10 per cent 
on total output compared with 1959, when 
the output achieved was over £21 millions. 
Despite the reduction in trading volume, 1960 
was in other respects a year of genuine growth 
and progress for the Group. 


An outstanding technical event was the suc- 
cessful introduction of the Weir Multiflash Land 
Evaporating Plant, exemplified by the starting 
up of the installations at Kuwait and Guernsey. 
This was the successful culmination of three 
years’ intensive research and development, and 
emphasises our pre-eminence in the important 
sea water distillation field, with its marked 
possibilities for future expansion. 


Notable product development also continued 
throughout the Group, particularly at Drysdale’s 
and Zwicky’s, with all the promise of future 
benefits. We are not, however, content to rely 
exclusively on our own efforts and your Board 
has continued its policy of growth in increasing 
the diversification of your Group’s activities both 
through the acquisition of other companies and 
by agreements for manufacture under licence. 


Licensing is a relatively rapid method of sup- - 


plementing our product range through the addi- 
tion of well-tried and established designs and 
we continue our efforts in this direction. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The current year’s output which, as I have 
already mentioned, was approximately 10 per 
cent lower than last year, resulted in a Trading 
Surplus of £1,796,323 against £2,476,387. As 
well as having a direct effect on profits, the re- 
duced output also resulted in unabsorbed over- 
heads and this, together with the effects of keener 
competition ‘and higher costs, resulted in profits 
being disproportionately lower than the fall in 
output. 


Taxation absorbed £971,111, a higher pro- 
portion of gross earnings than the comparable 
figure in 1959 which received the benefit of a 
substantial over-provision from previous years, 


The resultant Group net profit was £795,993 
compared with £1,256,143, and after deduction 
of a reduced amount retained by subsidiary 
Companies, the available profit of the Holding 
Company was £700,690 against £1,041,365. 
With the addition of £590,188 brought forward 
from last year, the amount available for disposal 
was £1,290,878 and your Directors have applied 
£148,297 of this sum to General Revenue 
Reserve. They now recommend a Final Divi- 
dend of 12 per cent, thus maintaining the 
Previous year’s total distribution of 18 per cent. 


Under Fixed Assets you will note the increased 
investment in Associated Companies due mainly 
to our newly acquired interest in WEIRITAM 
SA. There is also included under this heading 


the initial capital of Weir-Chicago Bridge 
Inc, and a 50 per cent participation in a 
small selling Company incorporated in Spain. 
The additional amount of Trade Investments is 
accounted for by a rights issue of unsecured 
convertible Notes made by our Australian Asso- 
ciate, Federated Engineering Industries Limited, 
during the year. The other Fixed Assets, 
namely, Buildings, Plant, etc., show a reduction 
compared with last year due to the depreciation 
charge being in excess of the amount expended 
on new equipment. 


The investment in net current trading assets 
showed a slight reduction on last year reflecting 
the somewhat lower output and shorter order 
books. As a consequence, the liquid position 
has improved on what was already a very healthy 
figure. 

A considerable amount has been transferred 
from Capital Reserves to Revenue Reserves so 
that the former now includes only gains on sale 
of Fixed Assets and Investments in excess of 
original cost of assets sold. Previously the 
Capital Reserves reflected gains in excess of book 
value of assets sold. 


The only other item to which I would draw 
your attention in the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
is the heading “Other Specific Previsions ” 
which includes £225,000 in respect of the 
replacement of equipment supplied to an Over- 
seas customer in 1959. As explained in the 
Directors’ Report £175,000 of this amount has 
been provided out of existing provisions and 
reserves of G. & J. Weir, Limited, at December 
31, 1959, leaving £50,000 to be charged against 
net profits in 1960. 


DEVELOPMENTS 


The following are the major developments of 
your Group since my last Statement: 


Weiritam.—In March, 1960, G. & J. Weir, 
Limited, announced they had acquired a sub- 
stantial interest in the issued capital of Société 
Anonyme Installations Thermiques et Auxiliaires 
de Machines (ITAM). ITAM is a long-estab- 
lished French Company with a high reputation 
as designers of heat exchange equipment and 
complete feed systems for both marine and land 
applications. 


Weir and ITAM have also entered into an 


’ agreement for the co-ordination and exchange 


of technical effort on products.in which they are 
jointly interested and, in addition, ITAM will 
act as exclusive agent for the sale of all Weir 
products in France and Belgium. Having regard 
to the development of the Common Market I 
feel that this association is one likely to prove of 
considerable future value to your Group. 

Alley Compressors Limited—In November, 
1960, G. & J. Weir, Limited, purchased the trad- 
ing assets of the Compressor business of Alley 
and MacLellan (Polmadie), Limited, and 
arrangements were made to continue manufac- 
ture of compressors to Alley designs at Cathcart 
and to maintain the service and spare parts to 
the former customers of the Polmadi Company. 


Weir-Pacific Valves Limited—An important 
development by Weir Valves Limited was 
announced in December. This Company has 
entered into an agreement under which it made 
an issue of Shares to Pacific Valves Inc. of Long 
Beach, California, in return for which Weir 
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market Pacific Valves Inc. products throughout 
the world excluding the United States and 
Canada. 


As a result of this agreement, Weir Valves 
Limited, although still remaining under the con- 
trol of the Holding Co., has now changed its 
name to Weir-Pacific Valves Limited. 


Weir-Catton Limited—In 1958 your Com- 
pany acquired 50 per cent. of the issued capital 
of Weir-Catton Limited, a Holding Company 
with two wholly-owned operating subsidiaries— 
Weir Foundries Limited (formerly Argus 
Foundry Limited) and Catton & Company 
Limited, Leeds. As indicated to you in my state- 
ment last year, the company made good pro- 
gress and I am glad to report that in respect of 
the current year the results have also exceeded 
expectations. 


In view of the continuing good prospects for 
this undertaking, your Board decided that it 
would be advantageous to the Group if we could 
acquire the whole of the issued capital, and 
arrangements to this end have been successfully 
concluded. 


CHERSONESE (F.M.S.) 
ESTATES LIMITED 


MR T. B. BARLOW’S REVIEW 


The Fifty-first Annual General Meeting of 
Chersonese (F.M.S.) Estates Limited was held 
on May 16th in London. The following is a 
summary of the review by the Chairman, Mr. 
T. B. Barlow: — 


The profit for 1960 was £85,132 compared 
with £113,000 for the previous year, the dif- 
ference was caused by the fall in the profit 
on copra from £35 to £21 a ton. £24,000 has 
been provided for taxation and £25,000 has been 
transferred to Replanting Reserve. A dividend 
of 5d. per 2s. stock unit, less income tax, 
requiring £38,828 is recommended. 


Replanting in 1960 cost £31,900 but most 
of the arrears of this work has been done and 
expenditure under this heading will diminish. 


The rubber crop was 839,775 lbs. and as the 
young areas are reported to be in good order 
a substantial increase is expected in the second 
half of 1962 and may well reach 2 million Ibs. 
in three year’s time. Similarly the crop from 
the 600 acres of young coconuts is also increas- 
ing. 

The high price of 42d. attained by spot rubber, 
caused by a technical shortage, was detrimental 
to the Plantation Industry as it stimulated plans 
for more synthetic factories. This industry’s 
output has risen from 535,000 tons in 1950 to 
1,887,500 tons in 1960, a formidable increase 
until it is recalled that consumption has risen 
in proportion. 

No great disparity between consumption and 
production of natural rubber is expected and 
therefore the recent price of 25d. may prove to 
be the year’s average. 


Copra is usually a steadier market and the 
present price of £54 a ton in Malaya leaves a 
moderate margin of profit providing labour costs 
are not increased by high rubber prices. Wage 
rates in Malaya for all estate labourers are tied 
to a scale based on the price of rubber. The 
local demand for copra is steady. With rubber 
and copra to rely on the current year should 
be reasonably satisfactory although unless some- 


thing unforeseen occurs it will not be as good as 
1960. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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- DICTAPHONE COMPANY LIMITED 


A YEAR OF STEADY PROGRESS AND ACHIEVEMENT 
MR LLOYD M. POWELL ON CONSTANTLY EXPANDING OPERATIONS 


The Annual Meeting of Dictaphone Company 
Ltd. was held on May 10th in London. 


Mr Lloyd M. Powell, the chairman of the 
Company, and president of Dictaphone Cor- 
poration, presided and, in the course of his 
address, prefaced his statement by referring to 
the annual meeting of the parent Company, 
Dictaphone Corporation, which covered the same 
period under review, that being the year ended 
December 31, 1960. 


He explained his election to the board, of 
which he had been appointed chairman, followed 
the death of Mr C. King Woodbridge during a 
visit to this Company in October of last year, 
and paid tribute to the previous chairman, who 
was responsible for the formation of this com- 
pany and had guided its destiny with remark- 
able skill and ability for nearly twenty-five years. 


Continuing, the chairman reported that the 
sales of the Dictaphone ‘ Time-Master ’ dictating 
machines had exceeded those of any other period 
in the history of the Company. He went on: 
“The year has been one of steady progress and 
our achievements will compare very favourably 
with the improved picture, I find, of British in- 
dustry generally. , 


The market shows a particularly satisfactory 
increase, and the sales of Dictaphone ‘ Time- 
Master’ dictating machines and Dictabelt 
records have increased by 15 per cent over the 
previous year. I think, I may claim, without fear 
of contradiction, that the Dictaphone ‘ Time- 
Master’ is the world’s most successful dictating 
machine. It is as ideally suited to the needs of 
overseas business men as it is to the British, and 
it is chosen for the same reasons. Only Dicta- 
phone’s exclusive Dictabelt record gives you all 
these advantages: (1) Clearest recordings; (2) 
Visible recording; (3) Unbreakable plastic; (4) 
Mailable; (5) Filable; (6) Low cost and non- 
erasible records. 


DIVERSITY OF BUSINESS 


While the Company’s major business is Dicta- 
phone ‘ Time-Master’ dictating machines, and 
Dictabelt records, it also is constantly expanding 
its field of operations, and has found a large 
potential market of increasing interest in record- 
ing and reproducing machines for a variety of 
applications. Dictaphone is the oldest name in 
our fields of operation and is the registered 
trade mark of Dictaphone Corporation. The 
new Dictaphone ‘ Time-Master’ is the most 
advanced dictating machine in the world. 
Our range includes machines for monitoring 
radio broadcasts and a host of others for 
such useful tasks as air traffic control, telephone 
recording and police and fire calls. Our notable 
time-announcer, best described as a ‘talking 
clock’, remains popular and our recent entry 
into the educational field has met with 
unprecedented success. In our electronic class- 
rooms, students are instructed by recorded 
lessons. 


A UNIQUE INDUSTRY 


Ours is a highly integrated organisation, 
unique in its industry. It plans, designs, 
researches, engineers, manufactures, sells and 
services its own products directly. Therefore it 
has complete control over every phase of its 
business—and not the least of the benefits is a 


quality control that extends through all phases 
of marketing and service as well as manufacture. 


DIRECT SALESMANSHIP 


Every Dictaphone product is bought ultimately 
from a Dictaphone salesman or authorised agent; 
no dealers are involved. Dictaphone salesmen 
are selected and trained not just to sell but to 
serve. In calibre and stature they rank at the 
top .of the office equipment industry. They 
are business men who believe in their business. 
To help them sell and serve, the Company con- 
tinually brings its message to the public through 
a programme of advertising that is both extensive 
and intensive. 


COMMON MARKET 


During the period covered by the accounts, 
this Company, being alive to the scope that has 
been offered in Europe by reason of the estab- 
lishment of the Common Market, decided on a 
major development in West Germany. In line 
with our policy of firmly“grasping sound oppor- 
tunities, a wholly owned subsidiary company, 
Dictaphone Company mbH., has been formed 
with sales offices and service facilities at Dussel- 
dorf. From this headquarters, development 
throughout Europe has already begun. 


APPOINTMENTS 


There have been some changes made in the 
executive control of this Company necessitated 
by the ever increasing responsibilities that arise 
during a period of rapid growth and develop- 
ment. 


The Company is fortunate in having as its 
overall supervisor Mr Robert W. Belcher, with 
fourteen years of Dictaphone Corporation experi- 
ence including four years as managing director 
of this Company. He has been appointed general 
manager of the International Division, and has 
been elected to a seat on the board of this 
Company. 


Mr Clement Shread, who has had twenty 
years of sales and administrative experience in 
the office equipment industry in Great Britain, 
Europe and the Middle East, has been appointed 
managing director of Dictaphone Company 
Limited. 


THE DICTAPHONE OBJECTIVE 


‘Service’ is the motivating thought in the 
Dictaphone objective. It is based on the con- 
viction that proper use of what the Dictaphone 
organisation offers can truly ‘ double a person’s 
capacity to get things done! ’ 


During the last 12 months we have developed 
and augmented our sales force both here and 
on the continent of Europe. We are employing 
more peuple, we are increasing our activity, and, 
while we are never complacent, we have reason 
to be pleased with the efforts that are being made 
to meet the receptive market we find ourselves 
facing, and to meet the increased demand for our 
products, our factories in Acton are again being 
expanded.” 


The report and accounts were adopted and the 
retiring directors re-elected. The proceedings 
terminated with a hearty vote of thanks to the 
chairman moved by the deputy chairman, Mr C. 
Harold Vernon, and seconded by Mr F. Graham 
Maw. 
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TAYLOR WOODROW 
LIMITED 


BABA 


The Twenty-sixth Annual General Meeting 
of Taylor Woodrow Limited will be held in 
London on June 6. The following is an 
extract from the Statement by the Chairman, 
Mr. Frank Taylor, which. has been circulated 
with the Report and Accounts for. the year 
ended 31st December, 1960: 


The trading results for the year ended 31st 
December, 1960, are lower than those for the 
previous year and this position is in the main 
attributable to the unfavourable weather condi- 
tions experienced on building and civil engineer- 
ing sites in the United Kingdom during the 
year, coupled with continuing intensive com- 
petition which adversely affected profit margins. 
Overseas, too, international competition for suit- 
able contracts is particularly intense. 


In previous Statements I have frequently 
stressed the necessity for judging the results of 
a Building and Civil Engineering business such 
as ours over a number of years rather than a 
single year and I wish to emphasise this point 
once again when you are considering the results 
for the year. 


ACCOUNTS 


The profits for 1960 after taxation at £446,003 
compare with £702,812 for 1959. The turn- 
over of the Group for 1960 (not including 
associated companies) was £334 million com- 
pared with £294 million in 1959. 


The Directors recommend a final dividend 
for the year of 74d. per share on the ordinary 
issued capital which is the same as the pre- 
vious year. 


AT HOME 


Building and Civil Engineering—The year 
under review has not been an easy one for 
building and civil engineering work at home. 
A reduction in profits despite increased turn- 
over reflects the unfavourable weather condi- 
tions which persisted throughout the year. 


A highlight of the year was the success of 
the tender which, in association with English 
Electric and Babcock and Wilcox, we submitted 
for the 580,000 k.W. Atomic Power Station at 
Sizewell in Suffolk. In conjunction with our 
Partners, designs and tenders are being pre- 
pared for further atomic power stations for 
both home and overseas customers. 


Myton Limited—During the year a number 
of important contracts were completed includ- 
ing two multi-storey office blocks in the City 
of London, Austral House and Kempson House, ° 
and progress was made on other substantial 
office developments under construction in the 
City. Good progress was also made with our 
Zidpark Automatic Multi-Storey Garage adjoin- 
ing Southwark Bridge. . 

House Building—The position of the Com- 
pany’s land ownership has improved over the 
past year and a steady build-up of output is 
now planned. 

Arcon Export and Home—1960 brought the 
anticipated improvement in business forecast 
twelve months ago. Export orders obtained 
from Overseas customers during 1960 showed a 
50 per cent increase over 1959 in terms of super- 
ficial area of structures to be shipped but con- 
tinuing competition restricted Profit margins. 
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BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1960 


ASSETS 


€ash 


797 719 652.27 


Due from banks....... 32571352011 
Bills of exchange ..... « 1 554815729.93 
Treasury bills, etc. ... 
Short and medium-term notes 59 339 025.53 
Securities . 2.220202 680565 803.% 


Equalization claims against 
the Government .. 6, «++ 114940 679.79 


Debtors eoccce 8.0 0 0 2094 068 125.65 


Long-term lendings .. : 


Participations ....-. 
Bank premises, etc. e 
Other assets... 2. 


A KT 


. 
. 
. 


+ « 287769 550.82 


« 427 657 716.95 
- 457 000000.— 
» 96000 000.— 
- 141 009765.84 


"6 997 399 570.25 


LIABILITIES 


Capital stock ., 180 000 000.— 
Reserves eeeee 180 000 000.— 
Special Reserves . .« 156 404 244.47 

Deposits 
o) Sight eeeee. -¢ 2509 149 265.15 
b) Time eeveeee 2 %5 227 955.67 
@ Saving cccece 929 517 345.14 
Due to banks ....6-. 131 588 009.57 
Acceptances outstanding 3 344 602.99 
Long-term borrowings .... 405671 664.55 
Other liabilities ......-. 47 557 591.09 
+ + 28938 891.62 


6 937 399 570.25 


Guarantee liabilities 2... 851 015 947.35 
Bills sold with endorsement . 77 153765.79 


Notice as to dividend payment 
The General Meeting held on April 10, 1961 resolved that a dividend of 
16% is to be paid for the. 1960 fiscal year. 


HEAD OFFICES IN 
C O M M E R Z B A N K DUSSELDORF - FRANKFURT A.M.» HAMBURG 


ENWwGESERCRCS CHR ABST 





Getting 


upward... 


We can again look back on a successful year. Depo- 
sits and advances have been further considerably 
increased, 


The raising turnovers of our foreign business of which 
— joining the old tradition of our institution — we 
especially care for show the prosperous development 
of German trade. Own foreign reptesentations as 
well as a close network of corresponding banks 
guarantee prompt and reliable services all over the 
world, 


During 1960 the number of orders in the stock 
exchange business has been almost doubled and 
there were quick returns in foreign securities. We 
took part in introducing foreign shares at the German 
stock exchanges, 


For the year 1960 we pay a dividend of 16 per cent 
to our more than 20.000 shareholders. Before that we 
added the amount of DM 22 million to the reserves 
and so our total resources amount to DM 360 million. 
In consequence of the intended increase of capital 
our own resources will be further enlarged by 
DM 20 million. 





SINCE 1870 


Offices throughout the Federal Republic of 
Germany and in West Bértin 


Ww 
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SUN ALLIANCE INSURANCE LIMITED 


EXTRACT FROM THE REVIEW OF THE REPORT AND ACCOUNTS 
FOR THE YEAR 1960 BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR T. D. BARCLAY 


Reporting on the combined results of Sun 
Insurance Office Limited and Alliance Assurance 
Company Limited. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


1960 1959 
£ £ 
Premiums....... 19,294,667 18,791,081 
CE ks . cs bn 6 9,253,418 8,677,220 
PONE i oteo 355 1,427,165 1,814,080 


The increase in the premiums has come from 
most parts of the world where we operate and 
would have been much greater but for a reduc- 
tion in the Sun’s fire income from the United 
States where a considerable amount of business 
that has proved unremunerative has been dis- 
continued, 


The claims show a marked increase with the 
result that the total surplus available from these 
Accounts, for transfer to the Profit and Loss 
Accounts is reduced by some £387,000. One of 
the main causes of this rather disappointing 
result has been what I might call weather 
damage, i.e. floods and windstorms. These 
catastrophes affect large tracts of country causing 
thousands of claims, mostly relatively small, but 
in total coming to a very large figure. Insurance 
against these perils has become very general and 
this is bound to lead from time to time to con- 
siderable fluctuation in the results of our Com- 
panies’ Fire Departments. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


1960 1959 

£ £ 
Premiums....... 22,553,364 21,629,186 
EO ae 12,765,075 12,107,728 
ee eee ae 1,254,080 1,245,399 


The growth of the Companies’ business in 
this Department, which covers a wide variety of 
perils, has been considerable resulting in an 
increase in premium income of over £900,000. 


The major class of business coming into this 
Account and producing nearly 50 per cent of the 
premiums is Motor insurance which, as you 
know, has been a most difficult class to under- 
take profitably. The combined results of the two 
Companies for this class of business resulted in 
a loss, entirely due to unfavourable experience in 
the United States, but I am glad to say that at 
home the two Companies together succeeded 
in making a profit. This is a tribute to the very 
careful underwriting policy adopted by both 
Companies for there is much evidence that the 
incidence and cost of road accidents continues 
to increase. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


oe 1959 
£ 
Premiums....... 3,624,290 3,654,309 
Fund at end of the 
sche vee 5,933,065 5,575,222 
Transfer to Profit 
& Loss Account 166,822 1,645 Loss 


The premium income of the two Companies 
in this Department. shows a slight reduction as 
compared with 1959 but, as you will see, the 
transfer to the Profit and Loss Account has 
increased, 


The cargo side of the market remains highly 
competitive and after losses from perils of the 


sea have been provided for, there is little, if any, 
balance of premium left to cover extraneous 
claims such as theft and pilferage which remain 
at a high level almost throughout the world. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


1960 1959 
£ £ 

Net new sums assured .... 20,925,293 18,632,138 
Premium income thereon . 455,748 424,706 
Total life premium income 3,368,415 3,270,064 
Total annuity consderations 1,650,570 1,291,235 
Claims by death.......... 917,623 669,316 
Life and Annuity Funds at 

GREG YOO 55. ocics tues 44,082,598 40,929,398 


The Sun Insurance Office does not transact 
Life business and the results shown here relate 
to the Alliance Life Department only. New 
business continued to expand satisfactorily but 
at a rather slower rate than in the previous two 
years. Progress in the latter part of the year 
was noticeably slowed down by the reimposition 
of credit restrictions which affected the amount 
of business received from our important Build- 
ing Society connections. e 


The gross income yield on the Fund showed 
an apparent decline from £5 12s. 6d. per cent to 
£5 10s, 2d. per cent. This is, however, entirely 
due to the fact that the past practice of accruing 
estimated dividends on equity investments has 
been discontinued. This is, of course, a non- 
recurring accounting matter; no actual loss of 
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income is involved and, in fact, if the change 
had not been made the yield would have again 
shown a substantial increase. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


Underwriting profits total £2,848,067 ; this is 
a reduction of approximately £200,000 as com- 
pared with a year ago and arose almost entirely 
from the less favourable experience in the Fire 
Department. 


The investment income credited to the Profit 
and Loss Accounts of the two Companies is 
increased by £331,213 to a total for the year of 
£3,160,063. This continued growth in our in- 
vestment income, which is a satisfactory feature, 
has contributed to the increased net profit of the 
two Operating Companies. 


The provision for taxation is on this occasion 
somewhat lower than usual and after making 
full provision for this and for contributions to 
Pension and Widows and Orvhans Funds, the 
final profit of the two Operating Companies 
amounts to £2,862,967 as compared with 
£2,724,733 in the previous year. In the light of 
this increased profit and of the steady expansion 
in the investment income, the Operating Com- 
panies have increased their dividends payable 
to the Holding Company, in the case of the Sun 
from 10s. 6d. per share, less income tax, to 
lls. 3d. and, in the case of the Alliance, from 
5s, per share, less income tax, to 5s. 4d. This 
has enabled Sun Alliance to declare a dividend 
of 2s. 8d. per share, less income tax, for the year 
compared with the equivalent of 2s. 6d. in the 
previous year ; an interim dividend of 1s. having 
already been paid, the balance of Is. 8d. per 
share, less income tax, will be payable in July 
next. 


BANCA TOSCANA, FLORENCE 
(ITALY) 


BALANCE SHEET AT 3ist DECEMBER, 1960 


Bills, including Treasury Bills........ 
Securities: 
Government or 
Government- 


guaranteed .... L.15,927,659,948 


Mortgage Bonds. . 4,229,817,443 
Miscellaneous .... 1,044,281,102 
———————— 24,201 ,758,493 
PRUNE. ia iccdthascinekseas' te 327,328,561 
PE 5 Forno kG ono ooadeskss oe 508 ar 35,521 ,043,840 
I ot die oad ow ona e Sake 1,210,760,821 


Furniture and Fittings .............. 
ee ee 
Customers’ Liabilities for Acceptances 

ee ae See oe eee 
eee eee 


| 280,739,823 


531,609,180 
10,801 526,544 


TOTAL ASSETS ............ L.120,832,097,807 


CONTRA ACCOUNTS 


Securities deposited 
by way of Guaran- ; 
tee, etc. :— 

432,700,000 


Pension Fund... L. 
Outside Parties. 17,880,528, 196 
Te 18,313,228, 196 
Other Securities deposited .......... 34,612,574,328 
WOO os 6 Ree Oi ecetins L.173.757,900,331 





'750.701.498 

27,328 
1 | 
| 





LIABILITIES 


Savings AGCOWIRG. 26 ook oi cece ce oes L. 58,924,395, 103 


COPVGNt AGORA. «occ ccc gees ibs 47,573,956,675 
106,498,351 ,778 
Cheques in circulation ............. 061, 
DN KOOND o ann 6s 00 50 eek oe 2,801 013,602 
Staff indemnity Fund ............... 797,974,701 
Unclaimed dividends ............... 967,793 
Bills for Collection ................ 1,047,380,725 
Acceptances and Guarantees ........ 531,609,180 
Unaccrued Interest and Discounts ... 1,916,918,254 
Balance of profit from previous years 1,075,667 
NET MOOS ice tas evewcits 266,726,674 
WPCC: CENTINS § ccisccners L.118,31 1,079,656 
CAPITAL AND RESERVES 
Cs 5 les keca's | 000 


¢. Vd ’ ’ 
Ordinary Reserve.. ; 1,021,018, 151 


2,521,018,15! 


TOTAL OF LIABILITIES AN 


Dd 
CAPITAL AND RESERVES .... L.120,832,097,807 


CONTRA ACCOUNTS 


Securities deposited 
by way of Guaran- 


tee, etc.:— 
Pension Fund.. L. 432,700,000 
Outside Parties. 17,880,528,196 
Siena 18,313,228, 196 
Other Securities deposited.......... 34,612,574,328 
UNOS 5 than neseeak ems woe L.173,757,900,33! 


In extraordinary session the General Meeting also resolved to increase the Capital from 


Lire 1,500 million to Lire 2,500 million. 
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The balance sheet total of the Deutsche Bank grew by 
7.1 % from DM 10,500 million to DM 11,200 million in 1960. 
All business sectors took a successful development. The 
turnovers with our customers (except those with banks at 
home and abroad) rose by 13.7 % to DM 403,900 million. 


The cash balances held by the Deutsche Bank amounted to 
approximately DM 1,400 million. The overall liquidity came 
to 47.2%. 

Deposits increased to DM 9,900 million (+6.6 %). DM 2,200 
million of that sum fell to savings deposits. 


At the end of 1960, the Deutsche Bank had outstanding loans 
in a total sum of approximately DM 7,000 million. The utili- 
zations of loans for import and export transactions were 
by about 15 % higher than in 1959. 






Dec.31,1960 Dec.31,1959 
ASSETS in Mill. DM. in Mill. DM 
Se ES a-ak wate ea ae Ore ® 1,389.1 1,008.6 
Balances at Credit Institutions ........, 446.7 548.6 
Bille of Exchange cc ccc cc ccccens ° 2,109.1 2,171.9 
Treasury Bills ...... 6:68 O66 ee. & 8 481.8 320.0 
Medium-Term Interest-Bearing Notes (Bons de Caisse) 97.7 395.3 
MOOUNNNES 6. nk wb dpe oe eee 4076 01 @'¢ 941.8 1,058.4 
Equalization and Covering Claims ...... 501.0 502.2 
Holdings in Syndicates e@G¢6 0098268066 223.5 188.5 
NOE. 8 se 48 46368 COO OC OR gle € 4,230.3 3,532.7 
Long-Term Lendings ......0 222068 434.3 390.5 
Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk . . 64.6 59.8 
Pastlcipalent 6 ok tite oe 6 cee eee 80.5 66.5 
Real Estate and Buildings ... 2... 2255 153.8 148.6 
i < eate- earn 67.7 82.2 


1,221.9 


10,473.8 





EXPENDITURES 


Expenditure on Personnel ....... . 
Expenditure for Social Purposes, 


1960 1959 
in Mill.DM_ in Mill. DM 


Welfare and Pensions ...+s ee eee 32.7 30.2 
Other Operating Expenses ....0 eee 57.6 53.7 


Taxes and Similar Dues .. . 


Wise ée «.¢ 136.2 109.7 
Additional Depreciation on Real Estate and 







ESSA caeeae ee ae 
Allocation to Legal Reserve Fund .....5+. 25.0 - 
Allocation to Special Reserve Fund .....-. 25.0 35.0 
I oh ta is) a Oe ae ba Sd 40.0 40.0 


460.1 


We are represented in Berlin by the BERLINER DISCONTO 
BANK, in Kiel by the Bankhaus WILH. AHLMANN, in the 
Saar by the SAARLANDISCHE KREDITBANK. An extensive 
network of correspondents and own representative offices 
abroad connects the DEUTSCHE BANK with all important 
places of the world. 


O) saurscne BANK 


1960 — a favourable business year 


Balance Sheet as at 31st December 1960 with comparable figures 
(abridged) 


tae 204.6 181.5 


The General Meeting of Shareholders on May 4, 1961, 
decided 


@ to allocate another DM 50 million to the special reserve 
fund; 


@ to distribute a dividend of 16 %; 
@ to increase the share capital by DM 50 million to DM 


300 million — in a ratio of 5:1 (one for five) — at an 
issue price of 100 %, 


After the capital increase, the bank's own resources 
amount to DM 600 million. 


At the end of 1960, a staff of 19,106 persons worked in 410 
branches of the Deutsche Bank. 


Dec.31,1960 Dec.31,1959 
in Mill.DM in Mill.DM 


LIABILITIES 


Re eee Ol eee ee ee 250.0 250.0 
CE na G eo .4 } @ 4 5% Wok eee BO ale 300.0 250.0 


IN, 4 ot dd 0 e be e-em 06 9,903.8 9,288.2 
of which Sight Deposits . . 775. ‘ 


TRO ROPER ccc eect et ees 

Savings Deposits 
Borrowed Funds .......-. 
Own Acceptances in Circulation ......-. 50.7 55.9 
Loans taken at Long-Term ........-.+% 299.1 257.4 
Loans on a Trust Basis at Third Party Risk . . 64.6 59.8 
Pensions Reserve ....... ee HOSE © 146.2 138.8 
Reserves for Special Purposes ......... 135.0 79.7 
Other Giebililes 2c ccc cc ec ccerecce 16.5 37.8 
Pre wc eccesoeeses Ge & eo @ 8 4 40.0 40.0 





11,221.9 10,473.8 


———— 
———— 





1960 1959 
RECEIPTS in Mill. DM in Mill. DM 


Interest and Discount ...... wee ned 218.4 175.3 
Commissions, Fees and Other Receipts ... 312.7 284.8 



































DEUTSCHE BANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 


DUSSELDORF - FRANKFURT (MAIN) - HAMBURG 
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STEEL CONSTRUCTION  : 


aa 








The Annual General Meeting of Boulton & 
Paul Limited was held on May 9th at Norwich. 
The Chairman, Mr J, H. Tresfon, presided. The 
following is an excerpt from his Statement 
circulated with the Report and Accounts. 


The Year’s Results 


The results have turned out a little disappoint- 
ing and below our expectations if we exclude 
the special stock surplus. In particular More- 
land Hayne made a loss pending reorganisation 
of their steel fabricating works. However, in 
total the results are good and profits before 
taxation have generally continued at a satis- 
factory level. s 

Conditions are still reasonably favourable in 
our fields of operation. In steel we have a 
good order book ; the scale of house building 
should benefit our joinery interests; in wire and 
wire products margins continue to be narrow ; 
the demand for our mechanised steel fabrication 
plants is active ; in builders’ equipment we look 
for improved results and in concrete products, 
expansion continues. , 


Developments 
Moreland Hayne & Company Limited, is 
being equipped with a Boulton & Paul fully 
mechanised fabricating plant. 
Other factories and plants have also seen a 
number of additions. Our largest future 


- development will, however, be in joinery. Since 


the end of the financial year we have acquired 
a large site at Lowestoft where, ultimately, we 
shall have a unit manufacturing joinery in 
advance of any in this country. 


Structural Engineering 
The combination 
of Boulton & Paul 
& and Moreland 
Hayne, gives us a 
much _ enlarged 
capacity and 
x despite keen com- 
petition and narrow margins, we have managed 
to increase. our turnover. The past year has 
not been an exceptionally good one on the 
structural engineering side. But we look for- 
ward to an improvement in the future. 
Our fully mechanised automatic plants for 
structural steel fabrication continue to meet 
with increased demand. 


Wire and Wire Products 


The year under review saw the completion of 
our wire drawing and wire galvanising plants in 
the Midlands. The trade in wire netting 
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remained difficult and highly competitive, but 
turnover in wire and wire products increased. 

The fencing department has had a good year 
with increased output and profits in the face 
of intense competition. 


Timber Products 


We have great difficulty in meeting the 
demand for our joinery, but we shall take steps 
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Boulton é Paul Limited 
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to increase our output by developing at 
Lowestoft. 
With our 
record turn- 
over _ this 
year, the re- 
sults of our 
joinery efforts have been most satisfactory. 


Builders’ Equipment 

Stephens & Carter Limited continued to make 
progress, Their stee] scaffolding both for erec- 
tion and hire was in excellent demand. A new 
depot is 
___ being built 
~ at Luton and 
two scaffold- 
ing busi- 
nesses at 
Norwich and Ipswich have been acquired. 


Concrete Products 

Our associated company, Anglian Building 
Products Limited, and its subsidiaries had a 
most active and successful year. Very substan- 
tial orders for the railways, motorways and 
building work generally were executed. 

Several additional depots for “ readymixed ” 
concrete were opened, and the main works at 
Lenwade near Norwich are now an impressive 
size and extremely well equipped. 





Balance Sheet 

The totals of the Consolidated Balance Sheet 
fhave risen by £1,300,000, on account of the new 
share capital. 

Capital and Revenue Reserves now exceed 
£1,000,000 and have fully overtaken their level 
at the time of our last scrip issue. 

On the other side of the accounts, Fixed 
Assets have risen by £300,000. Current Assets 
by over £1,100,000, with the main increase 
(£800,000) in stocks, which reflects substantially 
increased turnover. 


Group Profits 


The profits of the Group before taxation 
were at the £400,000 level. We have again 
made substantial allocations to reserves. After 
providing for the fixed return on the Preference 
shares, and paying an interim ordinary dividend 
of 5 per cent., we are recommending a final 


ordinary dividend of 74 per cent.,. making a, 


total of 124 per cent. for the year. 


Summarised Results 
Group Profits before taxation 100 % £412,967 





se mere 47 % £193,565 
Minority Shareholders ] £2,785 
Retained Profits ft Snr £115,581 
Distributed Profits ...  ... 24% £101,036 


100 % £412,967 
GROUP PROFITS, as above, attributable to 
Ordinary Shareholders before Taxation as a 
return on :— 
*ISSUED ORDINARY 
CARIES hao. AOS X 
*NET TANGIBLE ASSETS £2,110,498 174% 
ORDINARY DIVIDEND before Taxation as a 
return on :— 
*ISSUED ORDINARY 
CAPITAL. 2... ° ss, ss - Socom tae 
*NET TANGIBLE ASSETS £2,100,498 5 % 
* Before new issue at year-end. 


The Report and Accounts were adopted. 
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LIMMER & TRINIDAD 
LAKE ASPHALT 


SIR JOHN HATHORN HALL’S 
STATEMENT 


The eighty-ninth annual general meeting of 
The Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt Co., 
Ltd., will be held on June 22 at the company’s 
Offices, in London, 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement of the Chairman, Sir John Hathorn 
Hall, GCMG, DSO, on the 1960 accounts : — 


Nowadays when a considerable amount of new 
road construction is being undertaken we find 
ourselves carrying out an increased proportion 
of our paving work in the capacity of sub-con- 
tractors to a main contractor instead of directly 
for the employing authorities. The advantages 
which such authorities derive from being able 
to deal with one contractor in respect of the 
whole of a large contract rather than with a 
number of contractors specialising in different 
aspects of the work are fully appreciated. Never- 
theless the practice does entail the main con- 
tractor sub-letting relatively substantial contracts 
for specialised activities such as Asphalt paving, 
and while I realise that the employing authorities 
whether they be of Ministry, County or Muni- 
cipal status, stand in no direct contractual rela- 
tionship to the sub-contractors, I submit that 
there is at least a moral obligation to introduce 
a code of practice which may go some way to 
protecting the sub-contractors’ interests. 


Too often there is the temptation for the small 
contractor to “have a go” at large-scale work 
which he has not the capacity to undertake and 
it cannot be of satisfaction to Government De- 
partments and Local Authorities to know that 
such work, frequently obtained at the fiercely 
competitive prices prevailing in the civil engin- 
eering industry, is sometimes done at the expense 
of unpaid sub-contractors. 


It would, I feel, be sad if the splendid prospect 
of our National road programme were to be 
marred by the avoidable failures of general con- 
tractors who have endeavoured to operate beyond 
their resources. 


LARGER PROFIT AND DIVIDEND 


For 1960 the Group’s trading surplus before 
depreciation is some £50,000 in excess of that 
for 1959. As is to be expected, however, in an 
expanding business depreciation absorbs more, 
so that the Group profit before taxation at 
£530,979 is £26,000 greater than in the previous 
year. Taxation is a great leveller, and after this 
has been charged and minority adjustments made 
the improvement has been whittled down to 
£11,500. 


After taking into account, the profits retained 
in the Subsidiary Companies, the amount avail- 
able for distribution in the Parent Company is 
£343,901. Pension Reserve absorbs slightly more 
this year, and your Directors recommend the 
transfer of £100,000 to: General Reserve and the 
payment of a final dividend of 13 per cent. 
making a total distribution for the year of 19 per 
cent. compared with 17 per cent. for 1959. 


Looking at the prospects for 1961 generally, ! 
think I can sound a reasonably optimistic note. 
Our operations in this country during the early 
months of this year have continued at a very high 
rate, and if we are able to maintain this through- 
out the year we should be able to better the 
1960 results. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
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NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE INSURANCE 


UNFAVOURABLE UNDERWRITING EXPERIENCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


NEW LIFE BUSINESS AGAIN A RECORD 


MR CYRIL H. KLEINWORT’S STATEMENT 


The one hundred and fifty-first Annual 
General Meeting of North British & Mercantile 
Insurance Limited was held on May 11th in 
Edinburgh. 


The following statement has been: issued to 
the shareholders by Mr Cyril H. Kleinwort, 
Chairman of the General Court of Directors, in 
connection with the accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1960: 


Before dealing in detail with the Accounts for 
the past year there are two matters I should like 
to mention. 


The first concerns our London Head Office 
building in Threadneedle Street, which has been 
our chief London address for nearly one hundred 
years, as we took possession shortly after the 
“North British and Mercantile” was formed 
out of the merger of the “ North British” and 
“ Mercantile ” in 1862. 


The building is adjacent to 
Exchange and we were approached for our co- 
operation when the rebuilding of the Stock 
Exchange upon its present site was first under 
consideration, as such a plan was only feasible 
if its present ground area could be extended. 


In the general interests of the City, the 
General Court of Directors agreed to sell 61, 
Threadneedle Street to the Stock Exchange to 
enable the re-building to take place and no 
doubt you have seen reference to this sale in 
the Press. 


We were naturally reluctant to leave the build- 
ing in which we have been housed for so many 
years but with the accommodation now available 
in our Group offices we felt that we should assist 
in a project so important to City interests gener- 
ally which could not take place without our help. 


The other item for mention is that Mr L. H. 
Campling, who was appointed an Assistant 
Manager in June, 1949, retired in June last after 
nearly 45 years’ service with the Company. He 


has our best wishes for a long and happy retire- 
ment, 


Turning now to our Accounts for the past 
year, I am sorry to say that our overall experi- 
ence has been unsatisfactory as we have under- 
writing losses to report in both our Fire and 
Accident Departments although the results in 
the Marine Department have been satisfactory. 


As I have mentioned on previous occasions, 
our figures are materially influenced by the 
experience in the United States where we have 
such important interests. Unfortunately, 1960 
was a poor year there from the underwriting 
standpoint, not only for us but also for many 
other Companies working in that field. You will 
recall that a major hurricane—known as 
“Donna”—swept the Atlantic seaboard last 
September doing extensive damage to property 
and causing very substantial losses to Insurance 
Companies. Such visitations must unfavourably 
affect our results in a year when they occur but 
itis nevertheless disappointing to have to report 
a setback after the improvement we were able 
to record in the previous year. On the Casualty 


the Stock — 


side too our results in the United States of 
America though showing some improvement are 
still not satisfactory and we again incurred an 
underwriting loss. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The total Fire premiums at £19,079,039 are 
very little different from those for 1959 but losses 
at £10,776,506 have increased during the year 
by £563,434. Expenses increased by £82,229, 


After adjustment of the Provision for Un- 
expired Risks on a 50 per cent basis, there is a 
loss on the year’s working of £503,935, 2.64 per 
cent of premiums. 


I have already referred to the United States 
of America. In the United Kingdom, Fire 
losses again reached very high figures—almost 
level with the hitherto highest recorded total in 
1959 of £44,000,000. We naturally had our 
share of those losses and in addition there were 
the substantial storm and flood losses in the 
latter part of the year which adversely affected 
our Home Fire figures. I am pleased to say that 
there seems to have been some improvement in 
Fire losses in the United Kingdom in recent 
months and it is greatly to be hoped, in the 
national interest, that that improvement is 
maintained. 


Canada and the rest of the Overseas field I 
am glad to say showed satisfactory increases in 
premiums with excellent profits. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT 


Total Casualty premiums were £12,678,911, 
an increase of £676,003 over the 1959 figure of 
£12,002,908. Total claims incurred were 
£7,207,147, an increase of £335,863, but the per- 
centage of claims to premiums of 56.8 per cent 
was slightly less than the corresponding figure 
for 1959 of 57.2 per cent. 


After adjusting the Provision for Unexpired 
Risks on the usual basis which, following the 
increase in premium income, entailed an addi- 


‘tion in 1960 of £270,402 against £1,926 in 1959, 


there is an underwriting loss of £54,527, .43 
per cent of premiums compared with an under- 
writing profit of £123,129, 1 per cent of pre- 
miums for 1959. 


Our Home business continues to develop 
satisfactorily but the results are somewhat over- 
shadowed bythe experience in the United States 
of America to which I have already referred. In 
the remainder of the Overseas field our experi- 
ence has varied: it has been less favourable in 
Australia and South Africa but our Canadian 
business has been very good. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income was £1,952,031 com- 
pared with £1,844,045 for the previous year and 
the overall experience has been quite satisfac- 
factory, with the run-off of the 1958 and 1959 
Accounts encouraging. 


Unfortunately, in recent months there have 


been a number of major casualties which without 
doubt will have an influence on the final out- 
come of the 1960 underwriting. 


I referred last year to a levelling-off in the 
cost of ship repairs. There are some indications 
that this improvement may be difficult to 
maintain which would be regrettable because if 
a further rise should occur hull insurance will be 
again considerably affected. 


On the cargo side of our Account, whilst 
conditions remain very competitive the overall 
position has been satisfactory to us. 


We have transferred the sum of £333,516 from 
the Marine Fund to Profit and Loss Account. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


I am pleased to be able to say that the new 
business secured by the Life Department con- 
stituted yet another record, with new sums 
assured of £22,800,000. This figure represents 
an increase of 12 per cent on the total for 1959. 
We transact a very considerable proportion of 
Group business which is liable to fluctuate 
appreciably from year to year, and the effect is 
sometimes to mask the underlying rate of pro- 
gress of our Life business as a whole. New 
business under individual contracts again showed 
a very satisfactory increase in 1960. 


The introduction of the Government Gradu- 
ated Pension Scheme, whilst it has stimulated 
public interest in the provision of pensions for 
employees, has inevitably entailed for our 
specialised staff the expenditure of much time 
in advising and assisting holders of our existing 
schemes with problems arising out of this com- 
plicated piece of legislation. We are glad to 
have had this opportunity to be of service to our 
connections in spite of the considerable additional 
work involved. 


The gross rate of interest earned on the 
Life Fund in 1960 was £5 16s. 6d. per cent— 
an increase of 7s. 6d. per cent on 1959, The 
Life expense ratio was 12.2 per cent against 
12.4 per cent in 1959, 


Our progress during the year is shown by the 
advance of our Life and Annuity Funds which 
together total £80,000,000, an addition of 
£5,000,000 in 1960, and in the increase of just 
over £250,000 to £1,500,000 in our combined 
new Life and Annuity Premiums and Considera- 
tions. 


INVESTMENTS 


During the whole of 1960 interest rates. on 
long term fixed interest securities remained at 
a relatively high level and the opportunity was 
taken of increasing our holdings of Debenture 
Stocks. At the same time, substantial additions 
have been made to our Equity holdings. 
Although there was a fall in many market prices 
ruling at the end of 1960 when compared with 
those at the close of the previous year, the value 
of our investments still showed a considerable 
surplus over the value placed upon them in the 
Balance Sheet. 
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CONSOLIDATED PROFIT AND LOSS 
ACCOUNT 


This Account summarises the results of our 
operations for the year 1960. Gross Interest on 
Investments shows an increase of £263,392 over 
the previous year at £2,446,632. As I men- 
tioned last year, it is our intention to make our 
next valuation of the Life Branch at the end of 
1963 and the Shareholders’ profit from the last 
valuation is spread, therefore, over four years. 
Accordingly, credit has been taken for a further 
one-fourth of the profit arising in 1959 leaving 
two-fourths in reserve. The operations in the 
Fire, Accident and Marine Departments during 
the year resulted in a net loss of £224,946. 


It is proposed to maintain the dividend of 
2s, 6d. per share, of which ls. 3d. is being paid 
as an interim dividend. The total dividend of 
2s. 6d. per share, with the dividend on the 
Preference Stock, will absorb £885,062. 


After charges for taxation amounting to 
£1,158,354 and transfers to the Staff and 
Widows’ Pension Funds of £311,000, the fina] 
balance on Profit and Loss Account is 
£13,574,525. 


No annual review of our activities would be 
complete without an expression, with which my 
colleagues of the General Court warmly asso- 
ciate themselves, of cordial thanks and apprecia- 
tion to all those who throughout the past year 
have so loyally and efficiently devoted themselves 
to the Company’s interests. These includé not 
only those who have assisted us in directorial 
capacities and the officers and staff of the “North 
British” and Associated Companies both here 
and overseas, but the many agents who repre- 
sent us throughout the world. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


HUDSON’S BAY COMPANY 


The 292nd Annual General Court of the 
Governor and Company of Adventurers of 
England trading into Hudson’s Bay was held on 
May 12th in London, Mr W. J. Keswick, the 
Governor, presiding. 


The following is an extract from the report 
to the proprietors: 


The Company’s move into the major Eastern 
Canadian markets through the merger with 
Henry Morgan & Co, Limited, Eastern Canada’s 
third largest department store organisation, was 
the highlight of the year. 


The trading profit was £5,229,000 but exclud- 
ing special items, the trading profit was 
£4,893,000 (£4,952,000) and the profit after tax 
was £2,432,000 (£2,495,000). The total sales 
of the Group were £88,032,000. The proposed 
final trading dividend is 14 per cent (total 24 
per cent) and the proposed final Land Account 
distribution is 24 per cent (total 5 per cent). 


During the year the Company continued its 
policy of modernisation and expansion. 


The difficulties experienced by the Canadian 
economy in 1960 are vividly shown by the 
marked drop in the rate of increase in Gross 
National Product for 1960 which was 2 per 
cent compared with over 6 per cent average 
from 1954-59. Against this economic back- 
ground it proved impossible to maintain the 
rate of increase in the Company’s retail sales 
achieved in recent years. Nevertheless, the 
increase this year of 3 per cent on a comparable 
basis was not unsatisfactory. 


The report was adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE PYRENE COMPANY 


INCREASED TRADING PROFIT 


The Forty-seventh Annual General Meeting 
of The Pyrene Company Limited will be held 
on June 8th in London. 


The following are extracts from the circulated 
statement by the chairman and managing direc- 
tor, Mr Francis A. J. Harrison: 


In a year when the Motor Industry’s activity 
has been seriously curtailed it is good to report 
that at £912,506 your Company’s Group trading 
profit shows an increase of £57,891 and that 
Nett Profit before tax is: £54,297 higher at 
£755,825 (£387,758 after tax). This result has 


been achieved despite various increases in wages “ 


and salaries and after considerable charges for 
plant changes and product development. 


The directors recommend a final ordinary 
dividend of 183 per cent, less tax, making 30 
per cent, less tax, for the year against 273 per 
cent, less tax, last year. 


‘THE PARENT COMPANY 


The Pyrene Company Limited: The Com- 
pany’s over-all sales increased by 2.6 per cent 
which though only a modest gain was in fact 
new record for total sales. Home sales ana 
rental-maintenance of hand fire extinguishers 
were up by some 7 per cent. Although many 
thousands of “Pyrene” Home Fire Extin- 
guishers have been sold, this wonderful new 
product has not yet been bought by enough 
home occupiers to achieve the reduction of home 
fire losses for which we introduced it. 

Metal Finishing Division produced another 


sales record, being 10 per cent above 1959, a 
very creditable achievement. 


ABERDARE HOLDINGS UNITED MOLASSES 


The 25th ordinary general meeting was held 
on May 16 in London, Sir John Pascoe (the 
chairman) presiding. The following is an extract 
from his circulated review: Group net profits 
amount to £343,784 as against £378,164. We 
are recommending a final dividend of 10 per 
cent, making 173 per cent for the year. 


Aberdare Cables Limited: In spite of the 
unremunerative price level which obtained 
throughout the year the Cable Company operated 
at a profit. At the present time, we are obtain- 
ing slightly higher prices, and with the improved 
turnover it should make a greater contribution 
to Group profits during the year. 


South Wales Switchgear Limited: The rate 
of increase in turnover was well maintained. 


Treforest Electrical Services Limited : Opera- 
tions of this Company have been merged with 
South Wales Switchgear, with the result of an 
expansion in our range of products of low voltage 
switchgear, and this, combined with the develop- 
ment in the Company’s main factories, has meant 
that the range of switchgear products has been 
considerably extended. 


Transformer Division: The range of trans- 
formers manufactured has been considerably 
increased. 


The expansion of the turnover of South Wales 
Switchgear Limited, generally, has been largely 
responsible for the Group’s satisfactory results, 

Aberdare Engineering Limited and _ the 
African Subsidiary Companies: Encouraging 
progress continues to be made. 


The report was adopted. 
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The value of Export Sales was somewhat lower 
although the effort devoted to this Department 
was increased. Sales were made to 114 countries 
during the year. 


The Parent Company’s increase in profits was 
just two-thirds of the total Group Trading Profit 
increase. The value of orders in hand at the 
turn of the year was some 47 per cent higher 
than twelve months previously. 


WHAT’S AHEAD 


We have orders on the Parent Company’s 
books to the value of about two-thirds of the 
anticipated year’s sales. Actual shipments in 
the first quarter of the year are 7 per cent lower 
than those of the first three months of 1960, 
Sales of fire equipment are actually higher, but 
this is more than offset by lower deliveries of 
bumpers and metal finishing products to the 
Motor Car Companies. The demand, however, 
is now increasing. 

Fire Extinguisher sales at home, due to the 
effect of the Factories Act, are running at a 
higher increase than we had anticipated. An 
important development which has just been 
started is the setting up of a separate Fire 
Detection Division. Some months will be re- 
quired to complete supplies and bring the Divi- 
sion into full operation. Then it should provide 
an essential fire safety service in many locations. 


After a slower start to the year the Parent 
Company expects to increase sales during the 
second quarter and go steadily on in an upward 
direction (unless any limiting factor is applied 
to the Motor Car Industry). Every effort will 
be made to run the business as economically 
as possible. The Group is a hive of industry 
and I do trust that by the end of 1961 there may 
be a commensurate weight of honey to be taken. 





The Thirty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
The United Molasses Company Limited will be 
held on June 6th in London. 


The following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the chairman, Mr G. W. Scott, 
CBE: 


The gross profits of the Group for 1960 
amount to £4,516,674, a reduction of £303,001 
over the gross profits for 1959, and the net 
profits of the Group at £2,007,799 show a reduc- 
tion over the previous year of approximately 
£182,000. These results are somewhat better 
than could be anticipated last year when I in- 
dicated the Group profits might well show a 
reduction from those of 1959. It is recommended 
that the ordinary dividend be continued at the 
same rate, free of tax, as for 1959. Your direc- 
tors have decided once again to supplement the 
return to ordinary stockholders by recommend: 
ing a cash distribution of 44d. per unit, not 
subject to income tax. 

The financial position of the Company remains 
strong and the balance sheet indicates that cu!- 
rent assets of £18,519,237 exceed current 
liabilities, provisions, etc., by £12,116,496. 

We are facing a difficult year. Molasses trad- 
ing has been unsettled by the political situation 
in the Caribbean which, aided by the continv- 
ing low tanker freight market, has made com- 
petitive conditions more difficult. Prospects for 
shipping continue to be depressing with 1 
evidence of the likelihood of a material improve- 
ment in either dry cargo or tanker freights. 
However, your directors hope once agail, 
barring any unforeseen occurrences, to be abl 
to recommend dividends out of revenue profits 
for 1961 at the same net rate as for 1960. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


REICHHOLD CHEMICALS LIMITED 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


THE LATE MR WALTER H. BREUER’S STATEMENT 


The Ninth Annual General Meeting of 
Reichhold Chemicals Limited will be held on 
June 13th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, EC. 


The following is the statement prepared by 
the late Mr Walter Hugo Breuer, Chairman and 
Joint Managing Director, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the year 
ended December 31, 1960: 


The Annual Accounts for the Ninth year are 
presented in established form and reflect the 
year’s Operation of our Group. 


During the second half of the year many diffi- 


"culties arose and these have had an unsatisfactory 


impact on Profit margins. 


An Interim Dividend of 74 per cent less 
Income Tax on the Ordinary Share Capital of 
the Company (as increased by the issue of 
704,102 New Ordinary Shares of 5s. each fully 
paid on July 6, 1960) was paid in October. A 
Final Dividend in respect of the year to Decem- 
ber 31, 1960, of 15 per cent less Income Tax 
at the Standard Rate ruling on the date of pay- 
ment is now recommended thus maintaining the 
22} per cent overall dividend on the Capital 
increased both by the bonus issue February, 
1960, and the Rights Issue last July. 


The large Capital Expenditure programme of 
the operating Companies makes it essential for 
us to “ plough back ” money each year, in addi- 
tion to the provision we make for depreciation 
and it is proposed to place a further £125,000 to 
General Reserve. 


THE SUBSIDIARIES 


Beck, KOLLER & Co. (ENGLAND) Lt. A 
drastic shortage of Naphthalene developed in the 
early part of the year and it was essential to 
safeguard resin production by the purchase at 
high prices of Phthalic Anhydride. During the 
later months however the supply position became 
and remains normal so it was necessary to dis- 
pose of the surplus stocks at a substantial loss. 


Apart from this set-back a desperately short 
supply position developed in Maleic Anhydride 
and World prices were trebled with limited 
amounts available. In order to meet the increas- 
ing demands for Polyester Resins based on this 
essential Raw Material, contracts were placed 
for delivery during the remainder of the year. 


In September the World supply position 
changed suddenly. Prices were rapidly reduced 
and supplies became much freer so that the Beck, 
Koller Company were confronted with having 
to accept contracted deliveries at a premium 
resulting at the end of December in writing off 
a substantial amount in respect of Maleic An- 
hydride stocks held at that time. 


The stock losses on these two Chemicals 
amounted to some £45,000. These factors are 
not likely to be repeated during 1961. 

VinaTEx Ltp. Modern plant at New Lane, 
Havant is expected to be in full production 
within a few months and should increase the 
Present rate by one-third. 


Months of delay in plant delivery and subse- 
quent teething troubles have substantially 
teduced the profit earning capacity of that Com- 


pany during the period under review. 

The transference from Carshalton of this 
activity has proved more costly than envisaged 
and we expect that for the second half of the 
current year a material improvement of its 
profit-earning capacity will result from the instal- 
lation of the latest type of Plant which should 
yield substantially increased output. 


VinYL Propucts. During the last quarter of 
1960 fierce competition developed without any 
substantial reduction in Raw Material costs and 
sales, due in some measure to the effects of the 
Credit Squeeze, showed a downward trend. 


With the removal of the Vinatex Company to 
New Lane, Havant the congestion at Carshalton 
will become easier. 


The Directors have decided to defer for the 
time being plans for building the proposed new 
Vinyl Factory at Brockhampton. 


There are signs during the last few months 
of a welcome reversal of the earlier trend and 
on a note of cautious optimism I would expect 
an increasing improvement in profitability during 
the present year from this Company. 


GENERAL 


During the year all Companies were faced 
with very substantial increases in labour costs. 
Due to exceptional weather conditions the instal- 
lation of the new Resin Plant at Speke could 
not be completed as hoped in December last but 
in spite of unexpected delays in delivery of 
Plant it should be in production by the end of 
this month. 


I deprecate that due to the reasons stated the 
Group has sustained a “ set-back” but I do not 
believe that these factors will affect us as ad- 
versely in the current year. 


We continue to enjoy full interchange of 
technical information with Reichhold Chemicals 
Inc., and their affiliate Companies throughout 
the World and the arrangement concluded 
between Beck, Koller & Co. (England) Ltd. and 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons Inc. (as mentioned in 
my previous report) should shortly result in a 
welcome addition to the manufacture and sales 
of our new resinous products. 

It is with feelings of regret that owing to 
increased Managerial responsibilities in connec- 
tion with my commitments on the Continent I 
have decided to resign as Chairman at the con- 
clusion of the Annual General Meeting but shall 
remain a Member of the Board. I am happy 
to know that my colleague, Mr G. S. Bache, our 
Joint Managing Director, will be appointed in 
my stead. . 

Once again I am sure you will wish to asso- 
ciate yourselves with the tribute I am happy to 
pay on behalf of the Board of Directors to all 
Factory Employees, Technical and Administra- 
tive Staffs and Directors of Operating Companies 
for their loyalty and enthusiastic support during 
the unexpectedly difficult period under review. 


MR WALTER H. BREUER 


Mr W. H. Breuer, who was killed in a motor- 
car accident on April 26, 1961, was appointed 
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Chairman and Joint Managing Director of 
Reichhold Chemicals Limited, on the formation 
of that Company in 1952; he had previously 
been closely associated with the Beck, Koller 
Comipany for many years. 

As the Executive Vice-President for European 
Affairs of Reichhold Chemicals Inc., of the 
U.S.A., he had had, during the last few years, 
increasing managerial responsibilities on the 
Continent. 

His wise counsel, geniality and charm will be 
sadly missed by all his colleagues and friends. 


THE LUNUVA (CEYLON) 
TEA & RUBBER ESTATES, 
LIMITED 


EXTRACTS FROM CHAIRMAN’S 
STATEMENT 


In 1960 the company produced the largest tea 
crop harvested in the 54 years of its existence. 
This achievement represents the result of much 
anxious thought over past years and attention 
to improving the yielding capacity of the bushes, 
whilst maintaining the standard of the made tea. 
It is disappointing that the company should not 
have benefited in increased profit from the 
bumper crop of tea. On the contrary, the trad- 
ing profit on tea was about £32,000 lower than 
last year, the net average selling price for our 
1960 teas being about ljd. less than that for 
1959. This was offset to some extent by the 
larger quantity sold and, as a result of the in- 
creased crop, the all-in cost of production was 
slightly lower than that for 1959, after absorbing 
payments to the compulsory Government fund 
for estate labourers. 


The contribution to trading profit by rubber 
showed a reduction of about £23,800 owing to 
a smaller area in tapping, a smaller crop, lower 
selling prices and higher costs. 


The taxation to which the company and its 
products, tea and rubber, were subjected for the 
past year totalled £635,000 (of which £492,000 
was in respect of export duties and cesses and 
£143,000 tax on profits plus land tax) equivalent 
to almost 75 per cent on the issued capital of 
the company. 


It will be apparent that the poor results for 
1960 are not due primarily to lower selling prices 
of our products but to crippling taxation. 


In the circumstances explained, the Board 
consider that a final dividend of 4 per cent, 
making, with the interim dividend paid in 
November last, a total of 6 per cent for the year, 
is the maximum which can be justified, and they 
recommend it accordingly. This will leave 
£97,959 to be carried forward. 


Orders and copy for the insertion of 
Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesday of 
each week and should be addressed to: 
The Company Meetings Department, 
The Economist, 
22 Ryder Street, S.W.1. 
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LONDON BRICK COMPANY 


LIMITED 


PRODUCTION AND DELIVERIES REACH NEW PEAKS 


BENEFITS ACCRUING FROM RECENT EXTENSIONS 


OF OUTPUT FACILITIES 


MR A. T. WORBOYS ON CONTINUING HEAVY DEMAND 


The 6lst Annual General Meeting of London 
Brick Company Limited was held on May 16 in 
London. 


Mr A, T. Worboys, CBE (the Chairman) pre- 
sided and, in the course of his speech, said: 


The Profit on Trading and Sundry Income 
for the year is £2,989,806 compared with 
£2,855,468 for 1959. After deducting various 
items, including £500,000 for Depreciation of 
Fixed Assets, the net profit before taxation 
amounts to £2,409,924 compared with 
£2,315,598 for the previous year. 


Taxation amounts to £1,220,613 and the net 
profit after taxation is £1,189,311 and, after add- 
ing the balance of the Profit and Loss Account 
brought forward at the beginning of the year, 
there remains an available balance of £1,618,561. 
Of this sum we have transferred ‘to General 
Reserve the amount of £500,000 which compares 
with £600,000 in the previous year, but this 
increased appropriation in 1959 was influenced 
by the larger taxation adjustment in that year 
of £100,533. After deducting the net dividends 
on the 8 per cent Cumulative Preference Stock 
and the net interim dividends of 17} per cent 
on the Ordinary Stock, there is a balance car- 
ried forward of £402,242. The Directors do 
not recommend any further dividend for the 
year 1960. 


Dealing now with our two Subsidiary Com- 
panies, Stewartby Housing Association Limited 
continued in full operation. 


With regard to Transformers (Watford) 
Limited, our manufacturing Subsidiary, the out- 
put during the year shows an improvement over 
that of the preceding year, notwithstanding 
severe competition both in the home and export 
markets, a condition which is continuing. 


THE PARENT COMPANY 


Returning to the Parent Company, let me tell 
you at once that the satisfactory results have 
been obtained during a year which was beset 
with difficulties and problems, not the least of 
which was the very bad weather in the second 
half of the year which gave rise to atrocious 
working conditions. It is at times like these 
that our policy of mechanisation is fully justified 
and ‘proves its value. The high degree of 
mechanisation which we have achieved so far 
has enabled us, in spite of the appalling con- 
ditions, to attain new records in production and 
deliveries. 


The year was one of general progress in the 
fields of production and engineering. The exten- 
sions which we have undertaken during the last 
two years have called for considerable planning 
and extensive shop work and much has been 
achieved as a result of close liaison between the 
departments directly concerned. Our efforts 
continue to be mainly directed towards further- 
ing Our programme of mechanisation which, in 


FOR ALL PRODUCTS 


addition to safeguarding our rate of production 
in adverse weather conditions, becomes an 
increasing necessity when faced with a shortage 
of labour. 


The extended use and development of new 
equipment in our engineering shops will give 
increasing output to cater for the growing needs 
of our production units. 


Our research programme has continued to give 
priority to improving the performance of our 
plant and processes with the primary objective 
of increasing productivity. Such improvements 
have undoubtedly made a significant contribu- 
tion to our high production figures. 


LABOUR RELATIONS 


Negotiations with our Trade Unions on 
matters of wages and conditions of employment 
were more frequent in 1960 than in any previous 
year. Two consequences of the negotiations may 
be mentioned as being of major importance. 
One, the reduction of the standard working week 
to 42 hours without loss of pay has meant a 
consequent advance of something over 5 per cent 
in the basic hourly rate, and the other was the 
introduction of a weekly payment to employees 
who are absent from work through sickness or 
works injury. 


Through our Joint Advisory Councils, and in 
less formal ways, the Company has continued to 
derive much benefit from consultation on matters 
of mutual interest, for it must not be forgotten 
that, whilst management must maintain its right 
to manage, employees have points of view which 
deserve consideration, 


YEAR OF INTENSE ACTIVITY 


1960 was a year of intense activity in the 
building industry. It is estimated that the value 
of output in building and construction rose about 
six or seven per cent over the previous year and, 
as far as housing was concerned, where the 
greatest consumption of bricks takes place, ten 
per cent more houses were built in the first three- 
quarters of the year than in 1959. During 1960 
economic conditions were still favourable towards 
a high level of building, but the same could not 
be said for the weather. As bad weather can 
still greatly hinder building progress, the in- 
creased output of the industry in 1960 is the 
more remarkable. 


With building at such a high level, the year 
was one of continuing heavy demand for all the 
Company’s products, In spite of the fact that 
the total deliveries of bricks and hollow clay 
blocks were higher than ever before, the demand 
continued to exceed the capacity to supply. In 
circumstances like these the task which faced our 
Sales organisation was not an enviable one, their 
job being to ensure that available supplies were 
distributed fairly and in accordance with a 
system that would apply equitably to our 


customers. Broadly speaking, the effect of this 
system during the year under review was that 
all orders were accepted and were dealt with in 
strict sequence according to the date they were 
sent in and delay periods were the same for all 
customers coming under one sales office. Each 
sales office, and therefore each area of the coun- 
try, had a fair share of the total deliveries. 


Whilst all varieties of “ Phorpres ” bricks were 


-in heavy demand, the overwhelming popularity 


of our newer types of facing brick was most 
evident. Architects and planning authorities are 
becoming increasingly interested in the use of 
colour in the design of modern buildings. Whilst 
many forms of cladding material cater for this 
need, the traditional facing brick still provides 
the ideal material for adding colour and texture 
to overall design. Not only are the colours pro- 
duced more attractive and subtle, but the archi- 
tect’s client has the satisfaction of knowing that 
no maintenance will be required and that time 
will enhance the beauty of the brick finish. The 
call for colour has meant that in 1960 the demand 
for our Sandfaced, Golden Buff and Dapple 
Light facing bricks was particularly heavy. The 
production of each of these types was increased 
and provision is being made for still further 
increases by the installation of additional facing 
machines which are built in our own engineer- 
ing shops. 

Last year, after a period of price stabilisation 
lasting over three years, it was with great reluct- 
ance that we had to impose advances in the 
prices of all products, one on July Ist and 
another on December Ist. The price advances 
were not regarded by the industry as excessive, 
coming as they did after over three years of 
price stabilisation. 


It has been a good year for our trade in hollow 
clay blocks. Production and deliveries have been 
higher ‘and orders for future work are most 
satisfactory. Hollow clay flooring, for which we 
provide the bulk of the clay floor blocks used, 
also continues to more than hold its own with 
its competitors. 


CURRENT PROSPECTS 


Now, as to the prospects for the current year, 
I do not want in any way to embark upon the 
role of a prophet but, as I have already stated, 
we are working at full capacity and are now 
reaping the benefits of our recent extensions. 
Our general orders and contract commitments 
are heavy and the demand for our products at 
the present time exceeds our ability to supply. 


We have now completed almost five months 
trading of the current year and the results are 
satisfactory and exceed those for the same period 
of last year. We therefore face the future with 
confidence and, unless anything unforeseet 
crosses our path, we hope to produce results for 
1961 that will give our Stockholders satisfaction. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


BANK OF WEST AFRICA LIMITED 


CONTINUED FLOW OF FOREIGN CAPITAL INTO AFRICA 


VITALLY 


NECESSARY 


MR SYLVESTER GATES ON THE CONCEPT OF NATIONALISATION 
IN UNDERDEVELOPED COUNTRIES 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting of 
the Bank of West Africa Limited will be held 
on Juné 8th at the office of the company, 37, 
Gracechurch Street, London EC3. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by Mr Sylvester Gates, CBE, the Chair- 


man, which has been circulated with the report . 


and accounts for the year ended March 31, 1961: 


The Balance Sheet shows no change in the 
capital of the Bank ; but the Reserve Fund has 
been increased by £600,000, of which £200,000 
has been allocated from the profits of the past 
year and £400,000 transferred from Contin- 
gencies Account. The total of the Reserve Fund 
is now £3,300,000. Our inner reserves remain 
amply sufficient for their purpose. 


Current, Deposit and other Accounts show a 
small decrease by comparison with a year ago, 
mainly due to the fact that issues of Treasury 
Bills by the Governments of Ghana and Nigeria 
have attracted many millions of pounds which 
would otherwise have been left in the banking 
system. The changes on the assets side of the 
Balance Sheet reflect the increased demand for 
accommodation made upon us in the course of 
the year owing to the exceptionally heavy crops 
and the general buoyancy in trade. 


Money at Call and Short Notice is lower than 
a year ago but there is an increase in our hold- 
ings of commercial bills, while our Loans, 
Advances and other Accounts are very sharply 
increased at £36,789,937. Though our liquidity 
ratio is thus lower than that of a year ago it will 
rise over the next two or three months as our 
seasonal advances are liquidated. 


I am glad to be able to report that the busi- 
ness we have done over the year in West Africa 
and with other countries who are developing a 
greater interest in West Africa has not only met 
our increasing costs but has resulted in a better 
profit enabling your Board to recommend to you 
an increase of 1 per cent in the dividend. 


The changes which have swept over the con- 
tinent of Africa during the past decade have been 
so swift and spectacular, have so deeply affected 
agriculture, industry and social and_ political 
relationships that we must view them as form- 
ing parts of a great revolution whose final pattern 
is not yet discernible. One prediction, however, 
can safely be made. 


Unless foreign investment continues to flow 
into Africa on a massive scale, the upward surge 
we have witnessed will prove to have been largély 
abortive, and the newly emerged nations will be 
in danger of relapsing into a poverty all the 
more embittered by the brief glimpse they have 
had of better possibilities. 


The new states are confronted by two funda- 
Mental tasks—to create national unity and to 
build up a diversified economy. In order to 
mould their peoples into national entities with a 
common purpose political leaders must of neces- 
sity foster national sentiment. 


_ But unfortunately, the easiest way to arouse 
itis to deflect grievances outwards so that they 
become directed against foreigners, and more 


particularly against the very people who are pro- 
viding the money and the skills without which 
the second aim of economic development can- 
not be carried out. Threats of nationalisation 
and discrimination against Overseas companies 
are perhaps the most harmful of the manifesta- 
tions of which I am thinking. 


It is not enough for a government to give 
guarantees and pledges ; these must be seen to 
be backed by public opinion in its country. More 
than once highly placed persons have expressed 
hostile views at variance with official policy, and 
though the more extreme of such statements have 
been quickly repudiated by the government, the 
threats live on in the minds of the threatened. 


THE CONCEPT OF “ NATIONALISATION ” 


But there has been some lack of understanding 
in the investing countries as well. One cause of 
distrust and hesitancy has been an emotional 
reaction to the concept of “ nationalisation.” In 
Britain it has popularly become associated with 
the suppression of private enterprise, compulsory 
acquisition, inadequate compensation, inefficiency 
and waste. 


In West Africa and other countries with like 
problems, the term has a different connotation. 
These are places where liquid capital in private 
hands is relatively small and immobile compared 
with the reserves which have come into the 
keeping of public bodies. So it is reasonable 
that public funds should be uSed to participate 
in new industries ; indeed, the readiness of over- 
seas investors to set up major ventures in Africa 
is often conditional on such collaboration, 


The prospects of growth in Nigeria, and 
Ghana, their substantial holdings of funds over- 
seas, their small national debts, their wealth of 
natural resources, the potentialities of their 
domestic markets and their proved determina- 
tion to protect their new industries, should pro- 
vide an attractive setting for industrial enterprise. 
These nations have only to prove their political 
stability to ensure the continuing support of 
private investors abroad. 


TREMENDOUS NEED FOR DEVELOPMENT 


Wherever one Jooks in Africa one finds terri- 
tories, mostly now independent, which, whatever 
their local problems, have one thing in common 
—a tremendous need for development that only 
foreign capital can provide. Sometimes that 
capital will be in the form of money, sometimes 
in other forms. Whdtever shape it takes, how- 
ever, it is bound to come from the goodwill, or, 
if you prefer, the enlightened self-interest of 
some highly industrialised states. 


Though there are comparatively few of these 
states they appear hitherto to have made little 
attempt to co-ordinate their efforts. Their 
assistance over the past fifteen years has cer- 
tainly been of great value in Asia, Africa and 
Latin America, but it would have been far more 
valuable still had it been made as part of a 
carefully thought out plan. 


This is not an original idea of course, but it 
is worth repeating because far too little has yet 
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been done—through such instruments as the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development and the International Development 
Association—to turn it into a reality. The day 
we get real co-operation between all countries 
able to contribute—and I think here particularly 
of the extremely valuable help that could be 
given by Western Germany—I am sure that the 
future of those countries which this Bank exists 
to serve will be much brighter. 


COMPAGNIE MARITIME 
BELGE 


AN EVENTFUL YEAR 


The following is an extract from the Report by 
the Board of Directors which was submitted to 
the Ordinary General Meeting held on May 3, 
1961: 


During the year 1960, a certain improvement 
showed itself in marine freight, due to the fol- 
lowing factors: uniform improvement in the 
transport of goods by sea throughout the world, 
the substantial speeding up of the breaking-up 
of old ships and the considerable reduction in 
deliveries of new ships. 


Discussions between shipping lines have led 
to some modest adjustments in certain rates 
which have clearly fallen below the profit-earning 
level. 


The shipping business continues to suffer 
from the ill-effects of practices entailing flag 
discrimination which is being intensified in many 
countries. 


Our Company has been unable to derive any 
benefit from the slight general improvement 
which we have just explained, on account of two 
events which affected its business during this 
financial year. The first in date, and by a long 
way the most important, was the Congo crisis. 


After outlining the events and the steps taken 
to meet the situation, the report continued: 


The overall volume of trade is being restored 
to a certain equilibrium and our resources com- 
bined with those of the Compagnie Maritime 
Congolaise are no longer excessive: whence an 
improvement in the results of the voyages. This 
stage, however, remains below the possibilities 
of the Congo, the trade of. which. with foreign 
countries, could be quickly re-established, in a 
secure and orderly manner, since its economic 
machinery is practically intact. 


The position with respect to our African lines 
therefore remains a precarious one, although on 
the occasion of. several contacts which we have 
had with the authorities of the Congo, we were 
pleased to observe a constant anxiety to do every- 
thing possible to restore normal trading relations 
as soon as possible, 


Our business was furthermore affected, at the 
end of the financial year 1960, by strikes which 
prevailed in Belgium and paralysed activities in 
the port of Antwerp for several weeks ;- they 
had a harmful influence on several of our ser- 
vices ; the effects were considerable up to the 
beginning of March of this year. 


SUBSTANTIAL INTEREST IN ARMEMENT 
DEPPE 


As we have indicated in official statements to 
the press, we have taken up a substantial interest 
in the ARMEMENT DEPPE, the oldest Belgian 
shipping business. We have co-ordinated the 
working of both fleets so as to secure the maxi- 
mum return. 
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After eliminating three. small vessels, over- 
hauling one freighter and delivery of two new 
ships, this shipping concern will have at its dis- 
posal an efficient and homogenous fleet of ten 
vessels, providing the following services: 
Europe-Cuba-Mexico-Houston ; Europe-Florida- 
American Ports in the Gulf of Mexico ; Europe- 
Near East. 


Briefly, the financial year 1960 has therefore 
suffered from the impact of events in the Congo, 
from the disturbances which followed therefrom 
in some of our lines and, at the end of the year, 
from incidents at the Port of Antwerp. 


Our business has now been re-adapted and 
tonnage is being allocated to the Congo line at 
a level which we consider to be a minimum. 


The participation which we have taken up in 
the Armement Deppe is evidence of our wish 
to develop unceasingly the headway made by the 
Belgian flag and offers us the means of extending 
our sphere of activity. 


Included with the Report was an analysis of 
the Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss Account 
as at December 31, 1960. With Fr. 795,748 
brought forward and Fr. 58,136,244 earned dur- 
ing the year, the year’s profit is Fr. 58,931,992. 
If Shareholders approve the Board’s proposals 
the dividend for 1960 will be payable at Fr, 125 
net, : 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


NORWICH UNION 
INSURANCE SOCIETIES 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 
LIFE SOCIETY 


Speaking at the one hundred and fifty-third 
annual meeting of the Norwich Union Life In- 
surance Society held in Norwich on May 16, the 
President (Sir Robert Bignold) said the Society 
had again had a most satisfactory year, with 
record amounts underwritten and invested. 
Record sums insured under new life insurances 
of nearly £140 millions were an increase of 16 
per cent, whilst the capital value of new deferred 
annuities exceeded £60 millions, an increase of 
£16 millions over the previous year. 


Funds increased by nearly £22 millions to 
£210 millions, premiums and annuity considera- 
tions totalled £31 millions and interest income 
nearly £93 millions. Payments to policyholders 
under claims totalled nearly £74 millions. The 
net rate of interest earned rose by 5s, 5d. per 
cent to £5 Os. 7d. per cent. 


Profits of over £15 millions had been distri- 
buted to participating policyholders at home and 
overseas, adding more than £22 millions to 
sums insured in the form of reversionary 
bonuses, representing an increase of 70 per cent 
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over the profits of the previous quinauennium, 
The rates of bonus in the United Kingdom were 
13s, per cent higher than at the last distribution, 


FIRE SOCIETY 


At the one hundred and sixty-third annual 
meeting of the Norwich Union Fire Insurance 
Society Limited, Sir Robert Bignold said last 
year consolidated fire premiums totalled 
£14,106,256, compared with £13,698,909 in 
1959. Although fire losses generally in the 
United Kingdom last year equalled those of 
1959, the Society’s underwriting profit of 
£356,309 was a considerable improvement on 
the 1959 figure of £115,302. 


There was a further increase of £1,644,213 in 
the Home and Overseas accident income to the 
record figure of £16,627,654, but unhappily the 
account showed an underwriting loss of 
£232,557. 


Marine premiums at £3,380,041 also showed 
an increase on the previous year, and £105,000 
was transferred to the profit and loss account 
(against nil in 1959) leaving a Group Marine 
fund of £3,834,608. 


Total group premium income was £37,910,288, 
an increase of £2,568,138, whilst assets had 
grown by £4,592,604 to exceed £81 millions, 





APPOINTMENTS 








<a 
WANT — 


kA.4 MORGANITE EXPORTS 


LIMITED 
(A Member of The Morgan Crucible Group) 


a man aged 26-32 to be trained asa 


FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVE 


This vacancy has arisen through the expansion in our 


overseas commitments. 
balanced 


We are looking for a man with 
judgement and all-round experience, 


and 


ey also ae sound knowledge of one or more 
0 


reign oe an 
The successfi 


j/or technical experience in industry. 
candidate can expect to attain executive 


status in the U.K. or overseas. 
Apply, giving career details and quoting ref. AT/54, 


to the Staff Manager : 


Mor 
Battersea 





THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHE>TER 


Applications are invited for the CHAIR OF 
ECONOMIC HISTORY. Duties to commence 


as soon as possible, Salary not less than £2,600 
per annum. Membership of F.S.S.U. and 
Children’s Allowance Scheme. Applications 
(twenty copies), giving full details of qualifi- 
cations, publications, experience, etc., and the 
names and addresses of at least three persons 
to whom reference may be made, should be 
sent not later than June 17, 1961, to the 
Registrar, the University, Manchester 13, from 
whom further particulars may be obtained. 
Overseas candidates may submit one copy of 
their application, 


UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE 


SENIOR LECTURESHIPS AND 
LECTURESHIPS IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above- 
mentioned posts. For one of the senior lecture- 
ships preference will be given to a candidate 
with special qualifications in value theory, 
welfare economics or economics of industry. 
For one of the lectureships some experience in 
economic statistics would be an advantage. 

The salary ranges are: Senior Lecturer, 
£A2,480 to £A2,950 per annum; Lecturer, 
£A1,660 to £A2,360 per annum. Initial salary 
will be determined according to qualifications 
and experience. Superannuation similar to 
F.S.S.U. in. Great Britain will be provided. 

Conditions of appointment may be obtained 
from the Secretary, Association of Universities 


of the British Commonwealth, 36 Gordon 
Square, London, W.C.1 
Applications Australia and 


close, | in 
London, on June 30, 1961. 


te Exports Limited, 
urch Road, London, S.W.11. 


LONDON MERCHANT 
BANKING GROUP 


requires additional 


INVESTMENT ANALYSTS 


The group provides investment services 
on a widely diversified geographical and 
industrial basis. A large research 
department is maintained. Applicants, 
who must be under 30 years of age and 
have some experience in the analysis for 
investment purposes of industries and 
companies and a background in 
economics or finance, should write to 
Box May/82, c/o 95 Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.2, 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
LONDON 


Department of POLITICAL ECONOMY 
requires Assistant Lecturer or Lecturer. Duties 
to commence October 1, 1961. Salary ranges: 
Assistant Lecturer: £800-£950 p.a., plus £60 

London Allowance p.a, 
Lecturer: £1,050-£1,850 p.a., plus £60 London 
Allowance p.a. 
Initial salary according to qualifications and 
experience. Superannuation and family allow- 
ance, Applications, to be received by June 19, 
1961, should be sent to the Secretary, Univer- 
sity College London, Gower Street, W.C.1, 
from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, 








WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 


LONDON, S.E.18. 

Principal: Harold Heywood, D.Sc., Ph.D., 
A.C.G.L, Wh.Sch., M.I.Mech.E., M.1.Chem.E. 

Applications invited from Honours Graduates 
for an_ Assistant Grade B_ in Economics 
(Theoretical and Applied) including work to 
B.Sc.(Econ.) degree standard. Candidates should 
have research and/or teaching experience. 

Salary within £828 — £1,426 according to 
qualifications and experience. 

Particulars and application form from Clerk 
to Governors, to be returned by June 3, 1961. 


E.M.I. 
Programmer / Investigator 


An interesting vacancy has occurred 
in the Group Data Processing Depart- 
ment of E.M.I. Ltd., for a Programmer 
Investigator. He will be required to 
programme the EMIDEC 1100 and to 
develop systems for Computer Service 
Bureau customers. 


Applicants should be able to give 
evidence of a successful career to date 
in either the Commercial Accounting or 
O & M fields. Experience of Computer 
Service Bureau work would constitute 
a distinct advantage. 


Initial salary will be based on qualifi- 
cations and experience and it is Com- 
pany policy to review salaries annually. 


Please write, quoting ref. CEN/DP/1, 
to: 


Personnel Department, 
E.M.I. Ltd., 

Blyth Road, 

Hayes, 

Middlesex. 


for service in London. Applicants must 
be British subjects and_possess either Ist or 
2nd Class Honours Degree in Maths or 
Economics with Statistics as a Special subject. 
London salary scales £793 to £1,282. Starting 
pay depends on experience. Superannuation 
is provided through F.S.S.U. Annual leave: 
4 weeks 2 days plus public holidays.—Write 
giving age, full details of qualifications and 
experience, to Manager (P.E. 1781), Ministry of 
Labour, Professional and Executive Register, 
Atlantic House, Farringdon Street, London, 
E.C.4, Only those candidates selected for 
interview will be advised. 


For further appointments and other 
classified advertisements see pages 
842 and 843 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SHEFFIELD 


Applications are invited for a post of 
ASSISTANT LECTURER in ECONOMICS to 
begin duties on October 1, 1961. A candidate 
should be interested in Economic Theory. 
Initial salary according to qualifications and 
experience on the scale £800 x £50 — £950 with 
F.S.S.U. provision and family allowance. A 
grant towards removal expenses will be made. 
Further particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar, to whom applications (four copies) 
including the names and addresses of three 
referees, should be sent by June 5, 1961. 





T= Royal Institute of British Architects 
have a vacancy for a Research Assistant in 
the Economic Research Department. A young 
graduate in statistics or economics or other 
social science with statistics as a main subject, 
is required, to work on a series of enquiries 
relating to the architectural profession and the 
building industry. Some experience of research 
work desirable but not essential. Salary in the 
range £700 x £50 — £1,250.—Further informa- 
tion and form of application from the Secretary, 
R.LB.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1. 





NATIONAL FOUNDATION FOR 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH IN 
ENGLAND AND WALES 


RESEARCH OFFICER/ 
ASSISTANT RESEARCH 
OFFICER (STATISTICS) 


Applications are invited from 
graduates who have taken STATISTICS 
as an important part of their degrec. 
The successful candidate will be 
required to assist with the analysis of 
research data. Students who expect 
to graduate in July will be considered 
for the A.R.O. post. Scales: Research 
Officer, £1,100 x £50 to £1,450; 
Assistant Research Officer, £750 x £50 
to £1,000. 


_ Application forms and further par- 
ticulars from Director, 79 Wimpole 
Street, London, W.1. 


Forms must be returned by June 2nd 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
MANCHESTER 
RESEARCH STUDENTSHIPS AND 


RESEARCH GRANTS IN ECONOMIC AND 
SOCIAL STUDIES 


Applications are invited for the above. St 
dentships and Grants for research in Economics, 
Economic Statistics, Government, Social Admini- 
stration, Social Anthropology or Sociology, 
tenable for one year in the first instance, and 
renewable for a further period not exceeding 
two years. The studentships are normally of 
the value of £350 or £400. They are offered to 
candidates who have obtained the degrce of 
Bachelor or Master in this or any other 
approved University. Applications should be sent 
not iater than July 1, 1961, to the Resgistrat, 
the University, Manchester, 13, from whom 
further particulars and forms of application 
may be obtained. 


- THE LONDON SCHOOL OF | 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL 
SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for appointment 1 
a Research Fellowship in the Economics 
Latin-America. The Fellow appointed will & 
required to pursue, with a view to publication 
research in that subject. Salary within th 
range £2,000-£3,000 a year with superannuation 
benefits and family allowances. Tenure {0 
three years in the first instance, but with th 
possibility of renewal for maximum of seve 
years in all. Provision has been made for a0! 
necessary travel and research expenses of th 
Research Fellow and for secretarial assistance. 

Further particulars should be obtained from 
the Secretary, London School of Economics 
Political Science, Houghton Street, Londo®, 


| W.C.2, by whom applications should be received 
not later than June 8, 1961, 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS — 








Beecham Group 


s is usual, profits of the Beecham 
A Group dipped in the second half of 
the year to March 31st, but the fall was not 
quite so marked as in the previous year, 
being 9.2 per cent, against 11.7 per cent, 
in gross income. Thus profits of the 
group for the full year rose by 7 per 
cent from £7,424,000 to £7,950,000 and 
net profits by 9 per cent from £3,790,000 
t0 £4,127,000, to leave unchanged the two- 
fold cover for the ordinary dividend as 
raised, as had been expected, from 27 to 
30 per cent. 

Profit margins have continued to decline 
and with advertising expenditure particu- 
larly heavy in the second half of the year 
this was not unexpected. In the last few 
years Beecham has had to spend large sums 
on research, notably in the field of anti- 
biotics, and the fruits of this expenditure 
should be seen as sales and royalties in this 
field increase. The expansion of overseas 


Six months ended Sept. Mar. Sept. Mar. 
30 31, 30, 31, 
1960 1960 1961 


1959 
£’000s £’000s £’'000s £'000s 
Ee ee 24,525 25,434 26,988 29,356 
Gross income........ 3,943 3,481 4,166 3,784 
Teltiod « calsd es ad 60s 1,925 1,693 1,965 1,842 
Netincome .......-.. 2,010 1,780 2,194 1,933 
% % % % 
Gross income/sales ... 16-1 13-7 15-4 2-9 
Net income/sales ..... 8-2 7-0 8-1 6°6 


markets has also meant that larger sums 
have had to be spent on promotion and 
advertising and sales in these markets seem 
likely to have shown a further marked 
advance. Investors’ confidence that margins 
will improve and that at least the present 
rate of growth will be maintained is 
reflected in the yield of 3 per cent offered 
by the 5s. shares now standing at 49s. 103d. 


Albert E. Reed 


XPANSION was the keynote for Albert E. 
Reed in 1960 and indeed the acquisi- 
tion of Anglo Canadian Pulp and Paper 
Mills and Imperial Mills altered the scope 
of the group by giving it an increased in- 
terest in newsprint. Outside North America 


SALES AND PROFITS 


results of the group for the year to March 
31st. They include, for instance, four 
months of the earnings of the major Cana- 
dian acquisition and they show a rise in 
sales from £74 million to £87 million ; in 
the current year sales are running at an 
annual rate of over £100 million. A direct 
comparison of the latest results with those 
for 1959-60 is hardly possible, but the direc- 
tors say that profits in this country changed 
little over the year, so that all the increase 
in profits came from overseas. 

That profits in this country remained 
virtually unchanged is not surprising, for 
since July the reduction of tariffs on im- 
ported paper under the EFTA agreement 
has been reflected in lower prices and profit 
margins and competition in paper and 
packaging has become even more vigorous. 
Shareholders are warned that profit margins 
are likely to come under still greater pres- 
sure and that so far in the current year 
demand for the group’s products has not 
been quite so strong as it was. On the divi- 
dend of 16 per cent the {1 shares at 
§2s. 3d. yield 6.1 per cent. 


Shell Transport 


“io week’s annual meeting of the 
“Shell” Transport and Trading 
Company was marked by the retirement of 
the chairman, Lord Godber, after 57 years’ 
service with the group. In his valedictory 
statement he must have pleased many 
shareholders when he said that in the “ not 
too distant future” the directors intended 
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to split the £1 stock units. The market's 
initial reaction was to mark up the shares 
to 166s., a price which, as the chairman 
pointed out, was regarded as_ rather 
“heavy.” Before any action is taken the 
directors will proceed with the proposed 
one for five scrip issue. After this issue 
and assuming a split into §s. shares the 
price would be brought down to about 
34s. 9d. At this price they would be more 
likely to attract the smaller investor, who 
is understandably reluctant at the moment 
to receive only 12 shares for {100. But it 
is by no means certain that the new shares 
would carry a par value of 5s. The shares 
have a New York quotation, where institu- 
tions are supposed to look unfavourably 
upon too low priced shares, and a four for 
one split would bring the price below the 
prices of other British shares quoted in 
New York. 


SALES AND INCOME 


(£ million) 

Quarter | 1960 1961 

Sales :— 
Including duties ............ 661-5 663-1 
Excluding duties ........... 498-6 494-8 
Sere OIE. coo - ee ccccces 79-5 78-7 
Pe I Go i dks ccive caus 41-8 42-1 
Gross income/sales*........... 15-9 15-9 
Net income/sales* ............ 8-4 8-5 


* After deducting sales taxes, excise duties, etc., 
from turnover. 

The first quarter’s results gave no im- 
mediate justification for a rise in the price 
of the shares, whatever their par value. The 
table shows that both the sales and profits 
of the Royal Dutch-Shell Group showed 
very little change from those of the first 
three months of 1960 or indeed of any of 
the other quarters in that year. The 
burden of sales taxes, particularly in 
Venezuela, continues to grow and only 
increases of £2 million in dividend income 
and reductions of a similar amount in both 


Discount Houses 


oe in the London money market 
and changes in Bank rate are closely 
related. The four discount houses that 
reported at the turn of the year all recorded 
lower profits, having suffered the effects 
of two increases in Bank rate on bond 
portfolios and a narrowing of the margins 
between the rates at which they could 
borrow and employ their funds. A further 
six houses have now réported and all but 
Smith St Aubyn have achieved increases in 
net profits, the best performance being that 


All six houses have added to their 
holdings of gilt-edged ; these have risen in 
all by £30 million to £100 million, the 
biggest single increase being that of Smith 
St Aubyn whose portfolio has risen from 
£15 million to £25 million. This sharp rise 
in gilt-edged holdings is probably due to the 
heavy sales of the clearing banks and last 
July’s issue of £300 million 5} per cent 
Treasury Bonds 1962, a stock which the 
market found both welcome and profitable. 
Allen Harvey and Ross, Jessel, Toynbee, 


(£°000s) of King and Shaxson with an increase of | and King and Shaxson all propose to make 
y 50 per cent. These houses have enjoyed scrip issues and all forecast maintained 
ear to March 31 1960 1961 ‘ ‘ oad ‘ : 
RE eee 74,000 87,000 the advantage of the reduction in Bank rate dividends on the enlarged capital in 1962. 
sn = te ttee eee eeeees one vane to § per cent for four and in some cases § Smith St Aubyn has already announced its 
Sieditit. Ce 5153 6590 five months, while the effects of the first intention of making a one-for-four rights 
; = cos aaetenaeceeseseceesns 1.900 2400 Bank rate increase last year were borne by __ issue at par; at the current price of 82s. 
rill, PONE . Seer cca se atk se ‘ ; : 
cate Ws Ordinary dividend... 1'595 ;'949 ~~ the ‘1959-60 accounts. the rights are worth about 12s. a share. 
muation - ; ‘ 
vin fhe Reed group acquired interests in Nor- 7 Cee ae are aa, ee vane 
to we) Australia and inthe comsisen tiarket Allen Harvey & R April § 136000 140,000 - a, 59/. 5-6 
o ° ° en Harvey 7 Per pri , ; - . 
sO through the formation of an Italian company Cine Discount. March 31 137,000 149,000 +9 10 10 32/- 63 
ics gas which Reed has a §0 per cent interest. jewel. Toynbee ehpeiedse ste March 30 i § 008 123,000 +t 10 10 38/-xc 5-3 
~~ : : : King & Shaxson............. April 145, 218, +50 12, 12'. 72/6 44 
oh _ impact of this expansion programme = SCE ombe Marshali & Campion April 30 97000 104000 +7 10° i2, 47/6 53 
‘already apparent in some measure in the = Smith St Aubyn ............. March 31 248,000 240,000 -—3 17', 17% 82/- 49 
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depreciation and taxation enabled the 
groups to report a tiny increase in the net 
profit margin. 


Vickers 

HE preliminary results for Vickers were 

well received and on the publication of 
the full accounts the £1 ordinary shares im- 
proved further to 37s. 73d., to yield §.3 per 
cent. This is close to their peak for the year 
and is justified by the better results and the 
review’s optimistic tone on the immediate 
outlook. At the same time the yield is still 
above average and it reflects the company’s 
poor trading record in recent years. Sales 
in the engineering, steel and shipbuilding 
divisions all rose in 1960 and they all seem 
likely to do at least as well this year. The 
swing away from Vickers’ traditional 
interest, armaments, continues and the 
engineering subsidiary has moved into new 
fields, notably chemical plant design and 
manufacture. Output of English Steel’s 
foundry exceeded that of any previous year 
and the fall in production in the motor 
industry, to which the company is 
a major supplier of billets and bars, had 
had no serious effect on output at the end 
of 1960. Any revival in sales of cars should 
ensure full production of these products in 
1961. Demand for heavy forgings was still 
only moderate. 

Work has now begun on the £26 million 
expansion scheme at Tinsley. Arrangements 
have been made for short and medium term 

1959 1960 


£’000s £'000s 
Sales :— 
DESC cGb bh aniets ds tebse'cway 33,000 38,000 
NE Si nsnnccnckbiee 47,000 50,000 
HER - 5 So o'cnsasen ces 34,000 47,000 
PE ovo cs soe heeeeo ws 41,000 24,000 . 
WINE c@ 565345 0%edkbeesne 155,000 159,000 
TROUT TOUR Sido ccicescces 13,801 13,956 
Aircraft development ......... 5,000 2,500 
| a eae 9,051 11,633 
WOK Siac ibevacconcigiass~s% 4,117 5,381 
PU Gad si dais awannkanions 4,235 5,304 
Ordinary dividend............ 2,511 2,511 
Ordinary dividend (per cent)..... 10-0 10-0 
Ordinary earnings (per cent) .... 15-2 20-1 
EEE IE eM 49,799 46,344 
PRINS S65: 56 Kick cesanes 19,105 29,339 
DER on sok antes enema oe 38,831 45,453 
CNS 5s hs Shaw ckcpe hoes bint 3,764 45,086 
RE este con udawencdeaeks 11,977 4,577 
BAO GORORE 6 since ccsnctaccs 635 13,593 
CRRA CODER... oe vccckece< 13,826 13,835 


Gross return on capital employed 

SOT GN 5.550 5 Ss ised So ond 7°5 9-2 
borrowings amounting to about [20 
million ; these will be eventually repaid 
from the cash flow. Longer term capital 
amounting to about £15 million will be 
raised in due course, partly by a further 
issue of English Steel debentures and partly 
by the issue of further ordinary shares to 
the parent companies, Vickers (75 per cent) 
and Cammell Laird (25 per cent). These 
two companies jointly own Metropolitan 
Cammell Carriage and Wagon which had 
another difficult year as fewer orders for 
rolling stock were placed with private con- 
tractors ; competition for export orders has 
also intensified. Vickers’ shipyards remained 
in full production last year and should do 
so again this year; but orders are still 
extremely scarce. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


The formation of the British Aircraft 
Corporation, in which Vickers participated 
with English Electric and Bristol Aeroplane, 
was a major event for Vickers, but it will be 
some time before the effects of the merger 
are seen beyond the balance sheet. Air- 
craft in production or design at the time of 
the merger were excluded from it, so that 
the Viscounts, the Vanguards and the 
VCros still remain Vickers’ sole responsi- 
bility. Thus the substantial reduction in 
aircraft development expenditure repre- 
sents not the effect of the merger but the 
fact that the Vanguard’s development costs 
have now been completely written off. 
These have amounted to about 15 
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million in the last five years. Whether simi- 
lar provisions will have to be made 
in the future depends on the success of the 
VCr1os. BOAC has so far placed an ord: 
for 45 of these jet airliners. 

Though the 1960 provision was halved 
it was still equal to the net ordinary dividend 
payment, so that any further reduction in 
it might enable the directors to raise the 
dividend above the 10 per cent paid since 
1955. But clearly such a decision must rest 
on the trading experience of the company’s 
other interests, and while on balance it 
would seem likely that profits may improve 
further this year it will not be by any 
appreciable amount. 


Insurance Reports 


wo themes reoccur in recent statements 

from the spokesmen of the insurance 
companies : first, the benefits arising as a 
result of the many mergers of insurance 
companies and secondly the abnormally 
high fire losses. But it was Lord Blackford, 
the chairman of Guardian Assurance, who 
stole the thunder this week with the an- 
nouncement of a two for one rights issue 
of 5s. shares at par. Since the shares stand 
at 160s. in the market the issue clearly 
contains a big bonus element and the rights 
are worth no less than 113s. 6d. The issue 
will raise £54 million and will be used 
mainly to finance property developments 
required as a result of the mergers with 
Caledonian Insurance and more recently 
with the Union Insurance Society of 
Canton. Guardian’s underwriting profits 
rose last year by £78,000 to £951,000 but 
the margin of profit showed little improve- 
ment ; investment earnings, as expected, 
again rose sharply from {2.1 million to 
£2.7 million. Lord Blackford does not 
support the view that interest income 
should be treated as a trading profit ; he 
considers that the main object is to make a 
profit on underwriting accounts but that it 
is from increases in investment income that 
shareholders must look for bigger 
dividends. 

The combined fire and accident income 
of the Commercial Union group (which 
now includes North British and Mercantile) 
rose by a further £5 million to £1074 
million but the better underwriting results 
of 1959 were not repeated, largely it seems 
as a result of the American hurricane 
Donna, and in these two offices there was 
a loss of £538,000. Investment income, 
including rents, rose substantially from 
£7.2 million to £8.1 million but this partly 
reflected the investment of the proceeds of 
last year’s £11 million rights issue. At the 
time of the issue a dividend of 2s. a share 
was forecast but the payment has in fact 
been maintained at the 1959 rate of 2s. 3d. 
a share. 

The rights issue of London Assurance 
brought in just under £5 million last Sep- 
tember but this could not have much effect 
on investment income, which rose last year 
from £14 to £24 million. This substantial 
increase appears to reflect in part the 


merger with the Sea Insurance Company, 
The group now has a very strong marine 
account and it made an underwriting profit 
of £700,000 in 1960. This compares with 
an underwriting loss of £358,000 incurred 
in the accident department. 

Unlike some other newly merged insur- 
ance groups the Sun and the Alliance still 
present separate accounts and trade as 
separate entities. The chairman of the 
combined companies, Mr T. D. Barclay, 
says that Donna contributed to the los 
suffered by the Sun on its important Ameri- 
can fire account. But the total under- 
writing profits of the companies have been 
fairly buoyant, falling by only £200,000 to 
£2.8 million even though they fell by 
£400,000 in the combined fire account. 

While the business of the Royal Exchange 
Assurance in the United States is still not 
yet showing a profit Lord Kindersley, the 
governor, says that despite the heavy 
hurricane losses there was a great improve- 
ment on 1959. This is reflected in the 
substitution of a profit of £296,000 for a 
loss of £260,000 in 1959 on the fire 
account. In referring to the serious fire 
wastage the chairman makes the point that 
in the last two years 30 per cent of fire 
damage has been caused by less than 0.02 
per cent of all the fires in this country and 
he urges industrialists to provide adequate 
fire breaks and sprinkler protection. 

Lord Knollys in the first annual report 
of the combined Northern and Employers 
Assurance points to the many buildings 
still in use which are neither designed not 
adapted to be reasonably proof against 
the spread of fire. The companies 
reported a total underwriting 10s 
of £295,000 on this account, Norther 
reducing its loss and Employers adding 10 
its profit. The integration of the two cof 
panies has been completed in the United 
States ; in this country joint staff and pro 
perty departments are already working 
The snalagiations of other head office de- 
partments in this country is planned for th 
beginning of 1962 and the aim is to merf¢ 
all branches by 1964. Since the distribu 
tion of the two companies’ business is mut 
more complementary than is the case with 
some other insurance mergers the scop 
for economies should be greater. 
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Spicers 
A= Spicers had declared a dividend of 
12} per cent for 1960, compared with 
an earlier forecast of a maintained payment 
of 10 per cent, the jobbers marked the shares 
down by Is. to §1s. Then, on further con- 
sideration of the trading results, the shares 
were marked up to 51s. 6d., to yield 43 per 
cent. The market’s second thoughts were 
nearer the mark than its first, for the pre- 
liminary statement shows that the improve- 
ment in trading profits in the first half of 
last year was maintained in the second half. 
Over the full year trading profits rose by 11 
per cent from £1,119,000 to £1,243,000 and 
after a smaller depreciation charge gross 
profits rose by 22 per cent, from £784,000 
to £956,000. 

The group sold British Waxed Wrappings 
for £3 million and last year’s results do not 
include any of that company’s profits ; but 
they do include part of the profits earned by 
two companies purchased last year as well 
as interest on that part of the £3 million 
not absorbed by the group’s capital pro- 
gramme designed to improve administrative 
and technical efficiencies. Ordinary earn- 
ings Now amount to 26 per cent and com- 
pare with 19 per cent in 1959; the cover 
on the dividend has thus risen from 1.9 to 
2.1 times. Last month Spicers paid £1.7 
million for the Percy Boyden paper group 
so the figures for the current year should 
include nine months’ profits from this 
acquisition. : 


Granada 


EW company chairmen have ever been 

so happily placed as Mr S. L. Bern- 
stein, the chairman of Granada group, in 
being able to tell shareholders last January 
that profits in the current year were likely 
to be two and a half times greater than in 
1959-60. The reason for the chairman’s 
confidence was soundly based, for the net 
working agreement with Associated Redif- 
fusion was ended last July. This had proved 
to be a great boon to the company in the 
early days of commercial television, but in 
the last two or three years it has meant that 
Granada had had to pay out some millions 
of pounds. 

The first indication of what this will 
mean to shareholders has come with the 
announcement of an interim dividend of 
45 per cent, against the equivalent of 164 
per cent. market’s reaction was to 
mark the shares up sharply by 8s. 9d. to 
66s. 6d. and it is now looking for a total 
payment of at least 100 per cent (against 
the equivalent of 363 per cent) ; this would 
put the shares on a yield of 7} per cent. 
Not quite all the benefit from the ending 
of the networking agreement will be re- 
flected in the current year’s profits for the 
television subsidiary ends its financial year 
in April, five months earlier than the group. 
By 1961-62 the results should reflect for 
the first time the full profit earning capacity 
of the group, but the current ITA licence 
expires in 1964. 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Anglo-Israel Securities 


| November, 1959, Anglo-Israel Securi- 
ties made an offer in London of 850,000 
£1 shares at par and by January 31, 1960, 
£493,000 had been subscribed ; a year later 
the authorised capital of £1 million was 
fully paid up, though the average amount 
of paid up capital in the year to March 31, 
1961, was about £660,000. The gross 
profit on this amount of capital from 
August 4, 1959, to March 31, 1961, was 
£44,000, or 64 per cent. This reflects the 
paucity of equity investment opportunities 
on the Tel Aviv stock exchange ; this has 
limited the amount of buying which the 
directors could do in line with their policy 
of keeping their holdings of unquoted 
securities to a minimum. Thus it was not 
surprising that on March 31st the trust 
held £350,000 in short-term loans in this 
country. 

The return the trust earns on its invest- 
ments must have been affected by the sharp 
rise in equity prices in Israel, which has 
pushed yields down from the level of 9 to 
IO per cent eighteen months ago to about 
§ to 6 per cent today. But the reverse of 
this coin is capital appreciation and the 
company’s investments in Israel securities 
now stand at a market value of £888,000, 
one-third over their book value of £664,000. 


’ The directors intend eventually to invest 


all the trust’s funds in Israel. At the 
moment no Anglo-Israel shares are quoted, 
but the directors are now seeking a quota- 
tion on the London stock exchange. On 
its record to date and its strong appeal to 
Jewish investors its shares should be well 
received. 


Bowater Paper 


NDER the chairmanship of Sir Eric 
Bowater the Bowater Paper Corpora- 

tion has built up a reputation for the fair 
manner in which it treats its shareholders. 
The company was among the first in this 
country to provide something a little out 
of the ordinary for shareholders at the 
annual company meeting. Several of them 
have been held at the company’s mills and 
now they are held at the Festival Hall and 


often include a film of Bowater’s operations. 


The latest example of fostering better 
relations between shareholders and the 
directors is seen in Bowater’s plans to deal 
with the small remnant of the {£15 million 
issue of convertible unsecured loan stock 
which has so far not been converted. 
Holders have a last opportunity to convert 
in July and they are warned that once the 
conversion rights expire the price of the 
stock would fall from the current level of 
140 to about 92. So that no stockholder 
should needlessly suffer this loss the trustees 
of the loan stock will exercise the conversion 
option on August Ist on any stock which 
has not been converted and the resulting 
shares will be sold and the proceeds dis- 
tributed to the stockholders. Stockholders 
would be well advised, however, to exercise 
their conversion option and to retain the 
ordinary shares. 
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London Stock Exchange 


FIRST DEALINGS : April 24 May 8 May 29 
LAST DEALINGS : May 5 May 26 June 9 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 16 June 6 June 20 


[| pte the week-end there was a sub- 
stantial amount of profit taking but 
this selling was more than matched by fresh 
investment buying and with the supply of 
equities limited prices continued to rise. 
This week the pressure of selling has be- 
come stronger and buyers have tended to 
hold off before the Whitsun holiday. The 
amount of business done declined steadily 
to Wednesday and The Economist indicator 
fell slightly by 0.3 points to 426.9 over the 
week—its first fall for three months. Gilt- 
edged stocks have again had a quiet week, 
with a slight overall tendency for prices 
to slip back. Before the weekend long and 
undated stocks were in demand, and on 
Monday some medium dated stocks were 
bought but by mid-week the market was 
generally dull. Among the short dated 
stocks Treasury 5} per cent 1962 was un- 
changed at ror}, but at the other end of 
the spectrum both 3} per cent War Loan 
and 24 per cent Consols lost i's, to 56;% xd 
and 42} respectively. 

Insurance shares met profit taking after 
the weekend and their prices fell back over 
the week although Guardian was a notable 
exception, the shares gaining 16s. 3d. to a 
new “high ” of 161s. 9d., after news of the 
rights issue. Bank shares rose slightly and 
several of the leaders touched new peaks. 
Among brewery shares interest focussed 
upon the latest merger so that Mitchells 
and Butlers lost 1s. 6d. over the week despite 
earlier gains of 2s. after the interim divi- 
dend. Bass also lost 1s. 6d., to 28s., but 
Vaux continued to rise, gaining 5s. to a new 
peak of 186s. 3d. Among contractors Cos- 
tain lost 1s. 9d. to 25s. 13d. and Wimpey 
lost 12s. 6d. to 1§9s. 43d., after its dis- 
appointing results. Among electrical shares 
Ultra attracted American investors and 
gained 2s. 3d. to 28s. 9d. despite a fall on 
the news that it had sold its radio and 
television interests to Thorn, which gained 
6d. to 9s. The hope that steel prices might 
go up caused rises in leading steel share 
prices ; Dorman Long gained Is. 1}d. to 
37s. 734d. and United Steel 2s. 1}d. to 
68s. 44d. Some industrial blue chips showed 
gains after the weekend, with Schweppes 
gaining 2s. 14d. to 42s. 3d. xd, but Beecham 
did not hold their early gains and closed 
43d. lower at 50s. 3d. Motors tended to fall 
slightly and Jaguar “ A ” lost 2s. 3d. to 81s. 

Before the weekend paper shares reflected 
the market’s pleasure at the continued good 
results from this sector, but the news of the 
high level of stocks caused prices to be 
marked down. The recent rise in property 
share prices came to a halt this week ; Lon- 
don County Freehold lost 9d. to 38s. Cotton 
textile shares also fell back on renewed fears 
of heavier competition from Hong Kong. 
Kaffirs tended to drift lower as a result of 
the South African ban on forward currency 
dealings for covering share transactions. 










































































































































































ividen 
(a) Interim ‘dividend. 


(h) After Rhodesian tax. 


ume avera: 
* ib) ‘Final dividend. 
(1) To latest date. 
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(c) Year's dividend. 


(d) Capital distribution of Is. 6d. 


oar share. 






(e) ‘To ceotion date. 






x Capitalisation. 
(f) Flat yield. 
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LONDON AND NEW 
Net Yield, | Gross . Price, Pp to. Yield, 
Prices, 1961 a May 17, | Yield, Prices, 1961 a re ORDINARY "i May ty, | May o, Re 
” High ir GUARANTEED STOCKS § (a) (b) (c) 1961 1961 
wi ae ————. — ee puperesee ee -————— — — 
ea ae ee Peete e 9 y | BANKS, Dis DISCOUNT & HP 
92! 89!5\_ | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1955-65 | 92! 92716 314 1 5 0 O/ 94/6 65/9 2 ~ ~ b | Barltee ses. cicccecee £1 | 94/6 93/3 2-79 E 
100!3, 99!g Conversion 4'2%.......+66. 1962 | 100!3> | 100!32 » Re ee 48 nt 98/3 74/3 a ob: ae £1 | 92/9 98/3 3:26 ‘ 
9675 95316 | Exchequer 3%.......... 1962-63 96233. | 96!!, 311 0 413 11 80/- 58/7! ‘a ¥ wPthedt.......... 2002 £1 | 80/- 77/- 2-83 : 
1015;¢ | 100!739 | Treasury 5'9%.........000- 1962 | 101', 101', a OF 412 + 26/4'. | 18/7!2 7. GB bl Martine «.sceieiccacc 5/- | 24/- 25/6 2-94 | 
93°32 | 92'9 | Exchequer 2'2% ........ 1963-64 | 93% | 937732) 314 4 | 4:14 TI 3776 * | 92/- 8!2a| 10!,b| Midland.......... et 134/— 137/76 | 3-17 
991932 | 98%; | Conversion 434%. «00... c++ 1963 | 916 | M6 | 3 SH | 419 6 Fors | 73/- 7°a\ 7 b| Nat. Provincial....... £1} 97/3 | 97/- | 2-89 
9893. | 963!32 | Conversion 4'12%........... 1964 | 98, 98316 ae 5 3 1 | 95/6 58/9 55;2a | 7'liob | Westminster ‘B’...... £1 | 93/3 95/6 2:79 
1015\¢ | 98%4 | Exchequer 512% ........... we) eel coerce 5 oe Tes 1 8 b| 4 a| Australia&N.Z...£1p.p.| 43/6 | 43/- | 5:58 | . 
83', ee sg 1 PONG 6.550000 00ee 1959-69 | Bi'5i¢ | B2"i¢ 411 10 518 4 55/- 48/9 ae 6 b | Bk. Lond. & S. ne Ode 52/9 54/3 3-69 : 
893, 87', POndine Ge << ccrcccecce 1960-90 | 873, 88!g 2h 7 5 § zs £2475 £21316 $1-85c | $2-05c | Bank of Montreal....$10 | £2434 £24716 3-04 i 
79'316 | 77716 | Savings Bonds 3%....... 1960-70 | 79!5 7934 41110 5 19 303, 27'4 o << ® \c'| BankotNewS. Wales £20 a 29'4 4-92¢ : 
847, | 8234 Savings Bonds 2!% ..... 1964-67 84516 84!> 410 11 5 12 2 44/9 33/5!, aia 6 b| Barclays D.C.O....... 41/3 4-85 | * 
72''1,| 70 Savings Bonds 3%....... 1965-75 | 72!, 7258 410 2 519 ' 64/9 48/- 8 ¢@ 7146.1 Chartered........... e 62/3 60/6 | 4:96 F 
83'5;,| Bil, eee 83!'l1g | 837g 4il 7 518 9 £21 £145, 5/- a | 10/- b | Hongk’g. & Shang. ..$25 ee seve a ° 
Seok Se I Rr megs | assis | BSI | 4B B | S19 6 1 L25%q | £25156 $2-32!9c $2-a7lac| Royal Bee Canada”, $10 | £267 | £26ly | 3-02 
; is (Gekeneen Os . 10 b | Royal Bk. of Scotland. -£l 18/6 «119/76 | 3-10 
5 905 CONYEPHOR S95, ..5 2 sss cccce 1971 | 93 93'4 40 1 | 6 2 7 [19/6 96/3 8!,a oya ° : 
gsi’, 2 16 Soasiamen 30h ee en ee 1974 | 937)6*| 935g* 316 4 | 518 4 | 40/3 34/9 9b 5 a | Stand. Bk. S. sem ; oi ba eas 
73! | 7ots Treasury 315% ......255. 1977-80 | 715 3* 756% 4 6 =F 5 19 21 [165/- | 95/- 22'2¢ | 22!2¢] Hambros ....... -P. - : “ 
7214 | 6975" Treasury 313% Seed ese 1979-81 | 71'5i¢ | 72!4 458 | 5 19 111] 89/6 ae ane .. . cunetare.. --- peaehe a Be po a - 
97416 9Al, Funding S!oF .. 2.02002 1982-84 | 973i¢ 97! a i235 5 17 01} 60/6 { 50/ 4a 4 nion Discount...... | 
59!5 57'4 Redemption 3% ........ 1986-96 | 575, 5734 428 StF “sr 27/4'2 | 18/10', 5 a 13 b Bowmaker . .. a ce Sie | a | 24/6 2-2 "4 
85!, Ti SP 1986-89 865 86'5;,| 3 16,9 5 19 111] 23/6 17/9 94,4 91nb Lombard Banking . - . 
3, 611346 Funding 318% ok ceee 1999-2004 62!5,,| 63 3198 | 519 7I1]}21/9 | 15/- 7b| 5 a| Mercantile Credit . Sf bale ae 1-2 Me 
945, | 90% | Treasury 5i2%.......... 2008-12 913), | 9156 | 315 8 | 6 2 51 205/—- |155/- 22!5b | 4 a | United Domins. Tst. 2 
653, 63'4 | Consols 4% ...... after Feb. 1957 | 64 | 637g oe?" F 6.7 Tt : | 
| ERIES, Etc 
59! 56! War Loan 3's% ....... after 1952 | 56'4* | 563)6*/ 3 16 2 6 4 4f BREW! a .: 
59 x 551," com. 32% 2. ; pred a +4] = > } 3 16 7 } : : sf a ae 20 ab ie <- det oesaeue re | le Ol, a se 
507, 48! reasury 3%..... after Apr. 2 2 | - | - ota hte S| a. ay 4 
44 B18; \| Karnal Bleich. 005s.ssncbeck 42514 | 42% | 31210 | 519 2f1 26/9 | 13/- 31na| 6! RRS = | ad 
43! 405, } Treasury 238, ..-after Apr. 1975 41', | 41g } 3 14 10 S 2a oe 30/3 .<o vn aes ; ; : 1 | ae S77, = 7 
915 89! | British Electric 414% cooss 1367-69 Siig 9i'4 427 6 | V/ 42/- | 31/3 Se Jib | Teacher (Distillers) . toy. | | 39/- 38/- 3:29 2', 
16 8 | / / 2 
75'hig | ‘ai British Electric 3%...... 1968-73 75'g5 75516 411i 8 5 8 71 96/9 76/9 ia 12 “b | Weeney Mann......5 | 94/- 96/6 3-73 2 
7055 | Sree Sees S75 -- + >- 1974-77 | 70. | We | 48 S| SIS Sl ae 1086/6 8 a| 19 b| Whitbread ‘A’......- fl 133/6 134/6 | 4-01 | 13 
817, | 80 802 | British Electric 414%..... 1974-79 81%. 813, 410 5 19 O/7 
73', 717g =| British Electric peed sce 1976-79 | 72'5* | 723, | 4 Sil 519 11 BUILDING, PAINT, Ete. 
847, | 82', | British Gas 4%.......... 1969-72 84116 847, | 44 8 6 0 2! 96/9 | 70/3 7 4a! a Portland. . 107. | 3/7", | siot 7 ae 
81'3)¢ | 796} British Gas 3149%........ 1969-71 | BI5p | B1I36) 4 8 1 | 519 51] 28/1, | 23/7 | 74b) 4 | British Plaster -| 4 
593, | 5673" British Gas 3 wae te | a a 4 i; : ; 8 ni ag 7 48 . ” 6 aa Gis al _ | 26)10', ie ee t 
75'lig | 733, British Transport ose 8 16 - - | 0 6/ 5S @ } Cote Pie. ...:.<.. 
807, | 7815 British Transport 4, ...- 1972-77 | 803, 793g* 43 4 518 9/1] 18/6 | a : a 14 : pa ae J “7 + ose a 12 
6171 | 5935 ee British Transport 3% .... 1978-88 | 61'4 613g 46 3 519 8! as 40/6 21%: 3 2b oes sae 65/6 66/9 a 31 
ro o ADA eT ~~} 28/4! | 22/3 v APY: ] 12',b | Taylor Woodrow....5/— | 25/9 25/7! 3-90 I 
Prices, 1961 Price, | Price, Yield, 1181/3  153/- 17'2b | 7!,a | Wall Paper Defd...... £1 \I71/- — |181/3 2:76 | 33%, 
eee DOMINION AND May 10,| May |7,| May 17, | 
Hi gh | Low vaheininenaib init 1961 | 1961 1961 __ CHEMICAL = Peo 
aajimtetinantiephiden Se ences SOLS. 25/3 6 a| 14 b) Albright & Wilson...5/- | 28/6 28/ : 2 
& 3 Gr] 2/= | IMO} 3 a] Btgb | Borax Defd. ........5/—| 21/3 | 21/3 | 2-71 | 3. 
82's | 794 | Australia 314% .. 82 2 6 3 Ol} sso | 43/9 7, b| 4 a | Fisons....sesesees-fl | S7/@ | $8/= | 4-00 | 1% 
gp 30', | Aunratia 67%.--.-.-+-- 9994 | 9974 | 6 O Del aig | 63/11, | Giga | THB | ICI... sc ceceeeeess fl | 80/6 | 80/ 
72! 70 Ceylon 4% ae . 2. | A : " = 26/10', | 23/3 5 a| 10 b| Monsanto...........5/=| 24/= | 24/3 3-09 | 2! 
101! 98 New Zealand 6% ..... . 8 
80!5 74! Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% -1978-81 | 75 | 75 8 17 O/ | DRAPERY & STORES m 
8i 75 South Africa 3!4%.......... . 1965-67 | 783, 783, 8 t Ol 36/- 24/- 4<@ 8 b | Boots Pure Drug ....5/-| 3179 31/3 1-92 2 4 
- 59 56 Southern Rhodesia 4'2% .........665 1987-92 | 56!2 — : 7 st 91/3 says 20, b 7iza Montague Berson. ..10/- a. 3-01 b 
945, 93 Agricultural Mortgage Dade 6o3%Ss cen 1980-85 | 94!, 4\5 66/9 = 3 6a n hams eile s i. 2 
= ger Se ese Pah Fawswsrcktesh<evee vase = om, : ° +4 oe | z a 30 b GUS, Paki: at a ae 2 bn 2 7° . 
SCO! Doe cccccccccccccccccsccsees - 2 - - | 25 6) 20 a/| House of Fraser..... ; 
93° 9034 Corporation of London BAe csi cna 1976-79 | 903, 91 6 O 01} 21/1, | 17/412 5 ‘a| 7!3b | Lewis’s Invest. ee we WSS a3 A. 
483, 46', Bl Ra ey Seer ~~ 1920 | 46!,4* 46!,* 6 8 Of 1116/9 93/7!4 1S a@| 32!2b | Marks & Spencer 5/- eo whe 390 i 
89! 87 Se enc ia kh oavensecaweestenasee 3 | 88l, 88!, 6 0 O/ | 78/3 52/3 15 a!| 30 United Drapery..... |= fas i. os . 
93 90!4 Piddieses e356 case ccieneandache 1980 | 92!,4 92!5 5 19 O/ | 62/1', | 55/9 10-7a |. 25 b ) Woolworth......... 5/- | 61/- 60/4! 2 
ELECTRICAL & RADIO 
48/6 40/3 S a) OO Ot Gicdvvcrcvcceccad £1 | 42/6 43/6 6-90 | 
(ssa tails ate ae Brit. Electronic Inds.. . 12/9 147— cae pa 
61/10!, | 50/41, 4a Dah | Bakers sane occu socs £1 | 57/3* | 58/9 4-60 ‘ 
14/2'4 | 11/4!2 5 a 7'2b | Crompton Parkinson .5/— | 13/7'2 | 14/2'4 4-41 1 4 
76/- aye as ze Hong Record...... ioye The we oe au 
NE 52/- - Ot Bee rcccbscccvens - : 
Int. Hi | 523 33). 25/9 5 3 8 b | Elliott-Automation...5/— | 36/7'2* | 36/10'2*| 1-76 2 
Sane ia 1 ae lee inter. Nickel... | 7934 40/6 | 32/3 | 3 a| 7 b| English Electric ...... £1 | 35/- | 35/3 | 5-67 | I 
Can. Pacific..... 257g | Celanese ...... 35 Inter. Nickel... | 793g | 80 39/6 29/6 ie 7 ila... él | 37/3 39/3 5-10 2 
Pennsylvania .... | 1434 | 155g | Chrysler ...... 44'2 | Inter. Paper.... | 32'4 | 36'g* n/9 47/- ea hak | Caches. él | 61/6 61/3 4-08 4 
ee ees 3574 ot ee ° on most a 52/3 | 38/6 34a | 6!2b | A. Reyrolle.......... £1 | 45/6 | 46/3 | 4-22 | 2 
mer. Electric .. rown Zeller. . MO... 0. 8 aa" “4 ‘6 4 ‘ 
Ain Fel & Tel. : 12655 12674 Distillers Seag. . 40 Nat, Distillers... | 2934 | 28! | 63/- 45/3 20 ¢} 25 ¢| Thorn Electrical 5/- | 58/ / 4 
Cons. Edison.... | 85'2 | 81'y | Douglas ........ 33'g | Pan-American.. | 193g | 19! ENGINEERING 
Int. Tel. & Tel... 5934 575g | Dow Chemical . 783, | Procter Gamble | 80!, | 81 36/9 30/3 ies 4\>b | Babcock & Wilcox. ... 32/9 34/415 5-24 3, 
goes: | el Ee] eee oss fae | een caren. -- | Ove | Se laa 15 | Fb) 4°6'| fete Greme......... £1 | 47/9 | 47/3" | 4-66 | 24 
Weneee Utes’. | amt Sonn | Shalt One | Sh, | $908 | erate | 6/— | 5.3 @| 9 b| Cammell Laird.....- 5/-| 7/3%4*| 7/3* | 8-28 | | 
Western Union.. | 453, | 473g | Ford Motor.... 903g | Shell Oil ...... | 44!2 | 44!g 33/9 2 | 24/7! “Sl ob 6 | Ge coe Sy | 33/3 32/9 4.58 il, 
ere 705g | 737g | Gen. Electric... 67'4 | Socony-Mobil .. | 475g | 48 9/1! 6/3 2 Bt.¢| Nile | Rich'ds'ns. Westg’th. io/- 773 7/- ie % 
Aluminium ..... 3734 | 38! | General Foods . 7934 | Stand. Oillnd... | 54!g | 54 39/9 2 28/10! se oh aeni....i... 19 39/9 5.03 24 
Amer. Can...... 403, | 4134 | General Motors 48'g | Stand. Oil N.J... | 47'2*| 47 17/41 13/6 2 1225 é 5 anh... sy 16/It'4 | 16/3 5-38 ee 
Am. Smelting ... | 6934 | 72 Goodyear ..... 415g | Union Carbide. (1355, (142 2 tie $55, b | Coventry Gauge. ...i0/- | 32/3 33/1! 3-70 i, 
Am. Viscose .... | 46'2 | 4734 | Gulf Oil....... 397, | U.S. Steel . cess 7'4 | 91 }aisa $6 * fata £1 | 77) 1 3.49 134 
Anaconda ...... 6l'g | 641g | Heinz......... 58!, | S8!y | West. Electric.. | 433g | 443, 1202 7!2@ | Allied ironfounders... | 75/9 73/9 5-42 2 
Beth. Steel...... 46 483, | Int. Bus. Mach.. [700!, /455 Woolworth.... | 66!) | 743, io 2 b ‘eth ~\ pepe 106/- |105/— 3-86 | 2% 
a <== — 4a 723 b ose akin eed _ ae 4 aa a 
‘Standard and Poor's Indices (1941-43=10) 32° mie yan) er lalate 72 Lvs sy" > 
50 Yield | G Yield $| So | seend Wiviguoan... 3 i Me)? 2:50 31, 
425 "Yield 25 Yield ie ovt. ie b a ea rightson..... m 
1961 natal % Rails % Utilities % Bonds % 12 ¢ $ a Metal Box. Nati” “gf! 3% /3 2. 48 m 
: | ie 8 b| 3 a/| Renold Chains....... él 47/6 4:63 | 1% 
April 19 69-69 2:87 32-10 5-03 58-64 3-28 90-92 3-80 7 : : ah ose 3 
. . . -04 58-91 3-30 91-24 3:77 10 @| 17!2b | Simon Engineering ..5/- 43/ 
cs 69-33 2°89 32-23 5 , 
: . . 14 7 a| Tube Investments..... él 78/10'n*, 3-55 | 2% 
May 3 70-04 2-85 32-83 4:92 59-09 3-26 91-68 3:73 ' c : Viel 37/108 5.28 | 1% 
" iy | yeas | 2:80 | 33-94 | 4:76 | go-as | 3.19 | 9:33 | 3-67 2b | 3380 | Ward Thos, Wi 20. cet ase *| 3-59 | 3 
somipes e . “i i oe eee ni ato 5‘a 22'2b | Woodall-Duckham. . .5/=- 37/6 3-67 | 3 
425 tnduotria = 
* 


ts. 
(g) Seuhelant to 7-2 sterling. 
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Yield, Prices, 1961 Last Two Price, Price, | Yield, 
Dividends ow May !7, | May 17, | Cover : Dividends noe May 10, | May 17, | | May 17, | Cover 
le | aid (a) (b) (¢) 1961 1961 | High low (a) (b) (c) 1961 | 1961 1961 
| % % | FOOD & TOBACCO % %o | MISCELLANEOUS 
34/- | 22/6 10 ¢} 10 c | Allied Suppliers .. lof 22/6 22/6 4:44 2'4 43/- 40 b| 20 a/| Assoc. British Picture.5/- | 57/6 62/- 4-84 134 
/- | 39/- 21 ¢| 10 a | Assoc. British Foods. . ie 70/6 68/6 1-53 2'5 26/9 30 b| 20 a | Assoc. Television ‘A’ .5/- | 33/6 34/6 7-25 2 
m4/- | 57/3 9'nb © @-1 es caicncscesecs 73/- i? aos a 41/4!, 16 a 14 b | Beecham Group..... 5/- | 50/7'2 | 50/3 2:99 2 
| 15/6 | 13/- t47;2b | #2':20 | Brooke Bond ‘B’ . 14/3 3-81 33, 42/- 6236 3'3@ | British Match ........ él / 52/9 3-79 2'3 
19/3 15/4! 10 b 2'2a | International Tea... .5/- | 19/- 18/- 3-47 134 17/6 4a 6236 | British Oxygen....., 26/31) 2-03 2'2 
\07/9 | 83/6 105, b 5 a| Jj. Lyons ‘A’ 107/9 2-94 2 10/4! 3 a 7 b | British Ropes ....... 12/3 4-08 2'4 
35/6 | 26/10! 5 a 2 Dt cs etee 34/9 4-03 2 56/- 17'2b | 7'2a | De La Rue...... ‘ 68/- 3-68 2'4 
56/3 | 43/- 224 7'2b | Spillers ... 56/3 3-56 134 31/9 6 a| '4 b | Gestetner ‘A’....... 45/- 2:2 3'4 
s5/- | 47/9 9°b| 3 a| Tate & Lyle.. : 54/6 4:40 | 2 60/- 14-4¢| 6 @]| Glaxo...........-- 10/— | 67/3 | 68/9 2-18"* 33, 
20/10'> | 18/6 9 b 5 a| Unigate ..5/ 19/10!n | 3-52 134 48/9 12 b| 3 a) Harrisons & Cr. Defd.. £1 57/6* 5:22 | 234 
B/- | 62/- $2123¢ | +55¢a | Brit. Amer. Tobac. .10/- | 72/9 | 72/9 4-86 234 | 48/3 5 a| 40 b| Hoover ‘A’......... 5/- 54/9 4-11 2'4 
48/3 | 40/- . - ee ae 10/- | 47/- 48/3* 4-15 2 23/3 5 a 12'2b | Word ......eseeeeee | 26/9 3-27 2 
1/6 | 65/3 . 8!2a | 14 b{ Imperial Tobacco..... £1 | 68/3 67/9 6-64 13, | 56/3 ees Sh eee ape 104/6 2-15 234 
| 60/9 93gc¢ | 12'2¢ | National Canning ....£1 | | 76/3 3-28 24 
INSURANCE 30/10',| 10 b| 6 @ | Powell Duffryn 34/3 | 4-67 | 2! 
IStg | WNS6 $50 a | 55 b| Britannic........... 5/- | 15 Stig =| 2-85 . | 24/7!4 IS b 5 a/| Radio Rentals....... 29/7'2* | 29/10',*, 3-35 3 
96/3 | 61/3 20 a} 25 b| Commercial Union ..5/- | 81/-* | 78/-* 2-88 ‘ | 21/- 13-6c 7',a | Rank Organisation. ..5/- | 37/-9 | 34/6 3-26** 23,4 
2 «| IMs 44-17 if41-17¢ | Equity & Law Life ...8/6 | 30', | 303, 0-94 | 32/10'2| 7!ga| 16'2b | Schweppes ......... 40/1'5*| 42/3" | 2-84 | 134 
\70/- 1103/9 20 a} 40 b | General Accident....5/- 158/6 (169/- 1-78 he \Y oie - eae lS eee N 41/5'4*| 41/63, | 3-01 2 
61/9 118/- 35 a| 40 b| Guardian........... 5/- 7 161/9 2:32 hes 8!2a | I1'yb | Thomas Tilling ...... 26/9 29/- 2:76 2 
39'. | 23% 80 a| 110 b| Legal & General..... 5/- | | 376 1-28 2 | 55/- 22a 9!2b | Turner & Newall..... 73/- 7\/- 3-38 2'4 
43/6 100/- 8'2a | I1'2b | Northern & Empl. ...£! 135/- 140/6 26 i. 1146/- |.9:042a | 15-5b | Unilever ...........- 1156/6 |152/9 3-21 3", 
mje 56/3 | $20 a|¢70 b| Pearl.............. 262/6  (262/6 2-80 8134, | 8 a] 13 b| Unilever NV. .....12f1. | ily | 10% 2:31 | 3% 
9 | 18 +183!'3 ¢ 14208'3 ¢ | Prudential ‘A’....... 27'g 2711, 2:46 | 16/-{ 5 a| 10 b} United Glass........ /- | 22/-* | 20/9* 3-61 2'y 
182/- 1140/9 SO: SE Bt Rate hic anc ccseedes 1177/6 |178/9 2-80 | . 36/- t4'ga | tl05gb | United Molasses .... 40/9* | 36/-* 6-80 i 
1299/3 105/7'2 J'2a Ii'gb | Royal Exchange...... él _ j121/3* 3:09 | . | 
SHIPPING 
} MOTORS & AIRCRAFT | _ , 
Ig/10'2 | 15/3 | 12'2b| 7!2@| British Motor ....... 17/12 | 16/9 | $-97 | 2 ae | ee Sie ee et et | eet | San | oie 
8/3 | 66/3 | 20 ¢| 20° c | Jaguar Cars ‘A’ 83/3 | BI/— | 1-23 | 7% - eo) Bet e+e ot? lao. | sae | am 
48/6 | 41/10'2| 2!2@| 8!2b | Rolls-Royce... .£1 | 43/3 | 45/6 | 4-84 | 2 = ¢ | ol amt ea we oe | 3 
10/- 8/- 12. ¢]| 12 °c | Rootes Motors ‘A 8/3 8/4!, 5:73 | 5, 2/ ; 10 ¢ 10 ¢ | — con Neweees £1 | 49/41, | 48/7 oa 234 
85/7! | 52/2'4 | 15 bl Vea] ACY.........08. .£1 | 85/7!, | 85/- 3-76** 21, 12/I1y | 20 ¢| Tha oar bees jwarsens. .S/— | 12/3 | Wa/a, | 78 
9/10!) | 79/- | 1S ¢| 20 c| Leyland Motors £1 | 98/412, | 98/7'2 | 4-06 | ... ee tO] et Re ienereees a ee 
17/T', | 14/- 3!2a 9 b| Bristol Aeroplane ..10/- | 16/7!2 *| 17/4" | 7-19 | 2M, 13/4'2 2'2¢ 2h Roval _ veces 10/— | 15/4 7 1/0 A 1-68 . 
31/6 | 28/12 10 ¢| 10 a| Hawker Siddeley..... £1 | 29/1! | 29/412 | 7-35** 2 18/7! G> et Se | RAO sc cccsiace £1 | 19/1'2*) 18/7'2* | 5-37 4 
41/3 34/- t5'2b | +4 a | Dowty Group...... / | 40/6 3-83 3 
28/10'> | 21/6 3'34 12'2b | Dunlop Rubber .... 28/- 5-65 2 } STEEL | 
Nhj- | 62/7'4 ined 2'3@ | Joseph Lucas.... 68/6 4°01 3 70/10! Ow) 10 7b t COR wen cccciiest 2| 3-98 4\, 
33/3 25/2'4 21 +b | Pressed Steel........ 27/1" 5-53 I", 36/6 3'20 6'3b | Dorman Long........ 5-32 2'5 
46/3 36/- B ; iS ¢ Triplex Holdings ... 10/- 46/3 /3 3-24 3 42/9 3,0 Ty b | Lancashire Steel 4-90 3'5 
MINES | | 8 b 4a re be wkacd : + 6-86 
i | 7! 5 a 7'nb teel Co. of Wales.... 43/1! 4 5-85 3 
168/9 4113/9 20 a!| 70 bj} Anglo-American....10/- '117/6 1177/6 7-66 | I, . aa/el2 :; Sar 7. Stewarts & Lloyds ....£1 55/6 =i se | 5-4] 314 
67/3 | 46/6 6!4a 1834 b | Consolid. Gold Fields .£1 | 52/6 | 52/6 9-52 | 2 | 54/4'5 6a 9 b | John Summers....... 1} 61/6 | 61/6 4-88 | 234 
ae |, | 40 0120 b| Ones Corperkicn 3761443 [are | sa | 3° |56/-' | 6 a| 12 b| United Steel........, £1 | 66/3 | 68/4'. | 4-56** 
| - a nion rporation.. . 3 Si/t' 6!4a0 83,b | Whitehead .......... él = 61/3 4:90 ' 
25/3 | 16/6 | 40 a| 40 b| Daggafontein ....... 5/-| 16/9 | 16/6 | 24-24 | It, Le ’ > ’ “ 
a \S7/¢ | "9s b| 39 Go| Harebectoneein .ci0/- [3776 376 | teer | t sexTas 
a | Hartebeestfontein ..10/- . 1 " g 
4/6 | 41/10'2| 60 b| 50 a| President Brand.....5/-| 45/- | 45/7'2 | 12-05 | {12 sete, | Full oe | fe Semecne ae lat | asf, | Soe | 
17/6 |101/3 | 110 b| 90, a | Western Holdings ..5/- 105/~ |106/10'2 | 9-36 | IN, 37/97 | Fido| 13tgb | Lancashire Coton....€1 | 62/37 | 37/9. | ace | ti 
2/6 | 15/9 ~ 8!3@ | Winkelhaak........ | ve | 82 39/71. | 5 °b| 4'¢a | Courtaulds £1 | 45/6 | 43/41. | 4:30 | 215 
75/3 | 58/6 | U3!30| 3623b| Chartered......... /9 |58/6 | 12-82 | 2 10/I'2 | 6 a| 14 °b| Illingworth Morris. ..4/— | 12/I'y | 11/4!) | 7-03 | 11, 
63/6 |51/6 | 60 b| 20 a| Rhod. Anglo-Amer.. 10/- 59/6 | 59/6 | 13-45h| 2 65/6" | 8 a| 13 b | West Riding Worsted .£1 | 74/67 | 74/6 | 5-64 | 22 
W/7!, | 8/3 12'nb | 4!liga | Rhod. Selection Tst. .5/- | 10/6* 10/7'2*| 8-09h | 21, 31/3 Me Tob ‘aicleneniten £1 | 31/6 31/6 6°35 
6/1", 5/I' 10!5i¢a 4'¢b Roan Antelo eoeeee /- 5/9* 5/9* 13-13h 13, 16/1! 3 2 c 6 Q c Bradford Dyers — fi 17/7! 17/71 6-81 2 
30/9 | 22/6 15 a| 22'3b | Tanganyika Cons....10/— | 23/I'2 | 22/6 16-67 I, 13/6 133, b 7'4@ | Calico Printers...... 5/- 15/1") 14/6 , 6-90** 3 
8/6 | 64/— 6'4a | 1334b | Consolidated Zinc....£1 | 73/-* | 73/-* | 5-48 | 2 43/6 " 2" | Goats, Patons & B.....£1 | 50/6- | 47/1'p | 5-31** 27 
, Tae tae | aie | SPS | Sekeet ae ee ie ae) 10/9 | 3° @| 10° b | jute Industries......10/-| 12/71, | 12/62 |10-40 | 3 
SI52'. $104. -50c -50c | Internat. Nickel ...n.p.v. . Be : 
; = aes 2 b 35 a London Tin soese ona a Th 8-18* 28/1'2 Tye 1 CF TOO ce ccccccccccce £1 | 34/3 34/4! 5-82 ! 
- ~ c lnc io Tinto. . 2002... 10/— - 2 6: a 
+ B76 | 35/6 | 62'2¢ | 70 a-| Tronoh ........----5/= | 60/3 | 61/9 | 5-674 7 a ee 
; OIL ae re 25 b et te —— si 65/6 ~*~ 2-68 I'4 
61/6 | 47/- $3!3a | 48!3b | British Pesroleum +l 54/- | 51/6 7-40 ' b} 12a T. “A’ Defd. ..... ~ | 57/3 | 57/6 3-70 | 134 
49/6 | 38/3 Pia Be Burmah Oil .........£1 | 42/- 41/6 7-38 a4 12/7'4 10 cc} 10 c¢ | Cable & Wireless....5/— | 18/93,*} 19/-* 2-63 134 
j= | 43/3 13'3b| 6'4a | Castrol....... aa -10/- 50/9 | 51/9 | 3-78 | 21 56/6 | 20 | 23'3a | City Centre Props. ..5/~ | 63/6 | 63/6. | 2-00°* 3 
{16% | £116 | Vitga | 1S b | Royal Dutch .....- 20 ff. | £15!5:¢ | £15%_ | 3-36 23, 65/3 10 ¢ 3'2a@ | City Lond. Real Prop..£1 | 93/- 89/9 2-23 1 
67/6 \130/6 | t10 a | t15 b | Shell Transport ......£1 62/9 \164/- 4-98 | 3 Fig | 14-080 | 18-08b | Hudson's Bay ........ £1 | 956% | 93g | 3°28 | 13, 
, gS \279 oe vee | Ultramar...........10/— | 35/3 | 34/3 con a oe} ~-Suet Ge ‘Caer Prnchid: Vern ~- ue on | 
6c 2@ ond. Cnty. Freehid. - /9 - . | 
\ PAPER & NEWSPAPERS 
\4/7ly | 9/1014 8 b 5 a} Daily Mirror........ 5/- teil? 14/4! 5°22**| 2, TEA & RUBBER 
1, 9/9 | 73/6 4 a| 8 b| W.H. Smith & Son ‘A’ £t 80/-* | 3-00 | 2 42/3 | +20 b| +¢2!za| Cons. Tea & Lands ...£1 | 43/3. | 43/6 | 16-89 | 2 
| §/3 | 52/9 5 a| 8346 | Bowater Paper....... ra} ele 65/- 4:23 1, 28/9 +9 b| +3 a | Jokai (Assam) ........ él 33/- | 33/- 11-87 | 2 
36/6 | 44/- 9 a| 7 b| Albert E. Reed....... £1 | 54/6 {| 54/- 5:93 134 | 9/6 7 ¢| Nil a | Nuwara Eliya ........ 10/- 10/3 ike I, 
3, M/- | 37/6 4a 7 SEINE, cds inn anand £1 | 52/- 52/6 | 4:76 | 2 6/- | 12!:a]| 29'¢b | Highlands & Lowlands 7 6/tia*| 6/1'g* | 13-60 I, 
‘1, an 25/6 ; Thomson Pref’d Ord. 5/— | 28/3, 29/9 | 5-88** 21, 5/93, | 10 a| 35 b | London Asiatic...... 2/- | 6/03,*| 5/934*!| 15-48 1, 
/9 | 50/6 | 4 a! 10 bd’ | Wissins Teape....... él | 67/6 | 68/9 | 4:07 | 2 | 77/6 12'2@ | 37!2b | United Sua Betong ...£1 | 85/6*  84/-* | 11-90 | IN 
3, i ene : — 
' The Economist Indicator (1953 = 100) 6 ” 
a ; THE ECONOMIST THE YIELD GAP 
Ih 1961 | Indicator | Yield % | 1961 ORDINARY SHARE 
i 4 re ae ek 5 Re ea tek Oana 
2"4 April " 3:5 | 429 | aoe 
ia * | 419. . : 1953] 
24 6 re) Se ee ta teat : 24% CONSOLS |, 
” May 2 | 426-4 4-25 | 427-2 | 359-4 
Bl | 69 | St | tay toy | dan 4) 
2, net x5 es aad ESS 
23 lisesi ees gianna himneseisesanatae 
B> Financial Times Indices 
3 l a ; 
' Ord. Ord. Fixed | 270 | Bargains 
i, Wel | index? | Yield int.¢ | Consol’ | Marked 
3 May 11 364-6 4-23, 86:32 | 5-89 | 22,670 
134 » 12 365-3 4-22 86:44 | 5-89 | 21,817 “ cha” 
2 » S| 365-7 | 4-22 86:48 | 5-89 | 24,384 iecloaher 
2, » 16 | 365-1 | 4:24 | 86:46 | 5-90 | 21,312 1960 
134 » '7_| 363-9 | 4:25 | 86-46 | 5-92 | 19,100 
3 High, 365-7 (May 15). Low, 305-9 (Jan. 3) 
3 ie t July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 
al. Vilde based on assumed dividends :—A.C.V., 16% __ Bovril, 12%. Calico Printers, 20%. Chartered Bank, 15%. City & Centre Props., 25'3%. Coats, Patons & B., 12'2%. Daily 
ling. cet 15%. Davy-Ashmore, 25%. Distillers, 15%. Glaxo, 15%. Guinness, 22%. Hawker Siddeley, 10-8% 


i , eley “8%. Land Securities, 5'5%. Lloyds Bank, 105.%. London & Overseas 
reighters, 171,%. London Tin, 70%. Midland Bank, 15%; Calculated on the ex-all price. Rank Organisation, 22'2%. Thomson Pref’d. Ord., 35%. Tronoh, \'0%. United Steel, 15-6%. 
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EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 13, 1961, there was an “‘above-line” 
deficit (after allowing for sinking funds) of £3,730,000 compared 
with a surplus of £51,476,000 in the previous week and a surplus 
of £26,653,000 in the corresponding period of last year. There 
was a net expenditure “below-line”’ of £17,421,000 leaving a total 
cumulative deficit to date of £50,659,000 compared with 
£83,443,000 in 1960-61. 










| 
April |, Week | Week 










































April I, 
1960, 1961, ended | ended 
£’000 | Estimate to | to May May 
1961-62 | May 14, | May 13, 4, 13, 
1960 | 1961 1960 | 1961 
Ordinary | | 
Revenue | 
income Tax.... | 2,728,500] 143,101 | 154,291 21,407 | 26,423 
a ee 210,000} 14,900 | 18,000 1,600 | 1,700 
Death Duties ..| 240,000} 28,800 33,400 | 4,400; 5,000 
Stamps ......-- 94,000} 11,500, 12,600] 1,400) 2,200 
Profits tax, EPT | | 
and EPL..... | 325,500} 21,700 24,500] 2,600; 3,700 
Other Inland) | 
Rev. Duties.. | oa ade } » ose 
Total Inland Rev. | 3,596,000 220,001 | 242,791 31,407 | 39,023 
Customs....... 1,550,000] 178,638 | 189,404 | 29,695| 30,510 
Cues... awn 960,000 141,770 | 141,855 | 54,970) 25,545 
—————— 
Total Customs! | | 
and Excise... {2,510,000} 320,408 331,259 84,665 | 56,055 
Motor Duties ..| 155,000] 12,510) 7,874] 708) 2,221 
PO (Net Recpts)| ... a 2,300 | 
ae Lic’s.. ,000 2,500 oan] ae 
Sundry Loans 
Miscellaneous } 205,000 i 79,785 4238 243 
Tete i .6. | 6,508,000] 575,283 | 664,209 |123,410| 97,542 
| 
Ordinary | 
Expenditure 
Debt Interest ..| 660,000] 93,221 | 82,101 | 12,734) 1,708 
Payments to N. | | 
ireland Exch.| 92,000} 8,535 | 9,609 
PO Fund — Ini-| 
tial settlement 15,000 
Other Consoli- | 
dated Funds .| 8,000] 1,052 1,037 3 14 
Supply Services. | 5,186,902] 515,008 | 566,884 83,700 | 98,900 
a 5,961,902] 617,816 659,631 96,437 | 100,622 
Sinking Funds..| 40,000] 3,360 3,460 320, 650 
“ Above-line” Surplus _ | = oh 
or Deficit ........... 45,893 1,118 | 26,653| 3,730 
* Below-line ” Net Expen- 
Cs tiki cys. stes 37,550 | 51,777 | 10,210] 17,421 
—_ —_ os —_ 
Total Surplus or Deficit} 83,443 | 50,659 | 16,443) 21,15! 


16,594 | 17,706 





Net receipts from : , 
517| 1,874 










Tax Reserve Certificates 

Savings Certificates..... 12,000 | —3,900 | 2,300; —300 
Defence Bonds ........ 10,967 7,611 856; 1,763 
Premium Savings Bonds. 5,230 6,000 

Ey eeeere 44,791 27,417 | 4,323) 3,737 





* Net receipts of the Civil Contingencies Fund of £4 million in 
1961-62 compared with £7 million in 1960-61. 


FLOATING DEBT 




















(£ million) 
: | Ways and Means 
| Treasury Bills Advances Toul 
— ———7———| ening 
| Public | Bank of 
| Tender Tap Dept. | England Bete 
“te, or oe 
May 14| 3470-0 | 1,846°2 | 231-4 5,547°5 
1961 | 
Feb. 4 | 3,250-0 1,678-4 | 203-8 5,132°2 
» VE | 3180-0 | 1640-0 | 187-6 5,007-7 
"48 | 3,120-0 | 1675-2 | 238-1 5,033-3 
25 | 3070-0 | 1,728-1 | 175-1 4,973-2 
Mar. 4| 3060-0 1,691 1995 |... | 4,955-6 
» AL | 3,060-0 | 1603-5 | 312-3 . | 4975-8 
” 48 | 3,080-0 | 1595-9 | 307-9 | 4983-7 
25 | 3,100-0 | 1,606-0 | 300-5 | 4:3 | 5,010-7 
won| 4648-1 | 307-3 | 4,955-4 
i Annammmaniaemn, | 
Apr. 8| 3,110°0 | 1,599-2| 299-4 | ... | 5,008-6 
» 15 | 3130-0 | 1928-5 | 269-5 | 6-0 | 5333-9 
22 | 3140-0 | 1911-3. | 336-3 |... | 5,387-6 
29 | 3,110-0 | 1993-1 | 247-9 | 2. | 5351-0 
May 6 3,130-0 | 1887-3 | 293-3 | 5,310-6 
; 3160-0 | 1,893:0 | 275-3 | 5,328-2 


Money and Exchanges 


THE MONEY MARKET 


HE discount market was twice forced to 
borrow from the Bank of England in 
the week to Wednesday, following a further 
increase of 3d. to £98 18s. 5d. in the 
market’s common bid at the previous 
Friday’s bill tender. The market has now 
been “in” the Bank five times in the past 
three weeks, as the authorities are showing 
their resistance to the falling-away in the 
bill rate. This has amounted to 3s. 4d. per 
cent in three weeks. Last week the rate fell 
by 11.23d. to £4 6s. 5.04d. per cent—still 
not unduly low on the assumption that the 
next move in Bank rate is likely to be down. 
Total applications for the £250 million bills 
on offer at last Friday’s tender rose by £30 
million to £446 million and the market 
received 50 per cent of its application. 
Supplies of credit were adequate at the 
weekend. Conditions then changed sharply 
and full privilege money was needed on 
Monday. On Tuesday the authorities 
offered no assistance in spite of difficult con- 
ditions and three or four houses were forced 
to borrow a moderate amount at the penal 
rate. Small official purchases of bills on 
Wednesday were insufficient and two or 
three houses borrowed a small amount at 
Bank rate. 


MONEY RATES 





LONDON 









Bank rate (from % Discount rates : % 
512%, 8/12/60)... 5 Bank bills : 
60 OS godess. 41535-4173 
Deposit rates 3 months...... 41539-41739 
(maximum) : 4 months...... 41535-41739 
POE 5 cccwcciess 3 6 months...... 41532-4193 
Discount houses... 3=-3!, | Fine trade bills : 
3 months...... 533-6 
Money : 4 months...... 535-6 
Day-to-Day ....... 6 months...... 





Official Discount % Treasury bills : % 
rate: ae 2-232 
(from 3'%, 1/8/60) 3 bs SEIS inal Wate 2-264 
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BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 





May 10, | May 17, 


(£ million) 1961 


Issue Department* : 





Notes in circulation....,.. |2,176°3 | 2,282-3 | 2.290 ‘6 
Notes in banking dept. .... 74:0 43-0 34:8 
Govt. debt and securities*. |2,247-2 |2,323-2 2,323.2 
Other securities.......... 0-8 0-7 0-7 
Gold coin and bullion..... 0-4 0-4 0-4 
Coin other than gold coin . 2:0 1-0 0-8 
Banking Department : 
Deposits : 
Public accounts........... 10:2 10-2 10-2 
Special deposits .......... | 6:4 152-9 152-9 
IE a0 v's wba neues eas | 241-2 249-2 254-1 
SN SRE OS koe sewn | 64-1 85-6 85:1 
WS Wn hi s50 ue Pages 321-9 497-9 502:2 
Securities : , 
Oe RO 217-2 393-2 408-5 
Discounts and advances... . 29-2 60-5 57-6 
SP ids ent cveaveas dee'ek 18-6 18-3 18-2 
Ma x ann ageiasmmnae tions 265-0 472-0 484-3 
Banking department reserve . 74:8 43-8 35:8 
hes cass eet % 
PU os voc tae tadebe 23:2 8-7 7:1 
* Government debt is £11,015,100, capital £14,553,000, 


Fiduciary issue increased by £25 million to £2,325 million on 
April 12th. ; 


TREASURY BILL TENDERS 
Three Months’ Bills 





| Amount (£ million) 











Date of =¢ a os 
| . Average | Allotted 
— Offered | — Rate of | at Max. 
Allotment Rate* 
1960 91 day i ae % 
May 13 250-0 444°8 91 1°56 58 
1961 
Feb. 10 230-0 387-1 86 0-56 31 
ME 4 230-0 339-2 87 7-63 52 
ora 240-0 418-3 87 11-85 36 
Mar. 3 240-0 356-7 88 10-41 54 
» 250-0 395-1 . 89 9-54 63 
ae 260-Of 395-4 89 8-57 47 
» 24 250-0 398-3 89 8-46 45 
oe 260-0 418-1 89 8-4! 40 
Apr. 7 260 -O+ 473-7 88 8-68 42 
» 94 30 of 414-1 89 7-69 42 
“; a 260- 411-3 89 9-0! 3 
» 28 220-0 379-8 88 1-7! 6) 
May 5 240-0 416-2 87 4:27 49 
«: 42 250-0 445-8 86 5-04 50 





* On May 12th tenders for 91 day bills at £98 18s. 5d. secured 
50 per cent, higher tenders being allotted in full. The offer for 


r £260 million of 91 day bills. + Allotment cut 
§ Allotment cut by £30 million. 


this week was 
by £10 million. 





LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 





Effective Limits 


May 11 May 12 | May 13 | May 15 | May 16 
| 










Market Rates: Spot 
































May 17 May 17 

United States $ | 2:78-2°82* 2-79'2-5 2°797 6-9 2:797 16-916 2-793g—'9 2-795 6-716 2:79! 4—¢ 
Cenetan S... | a 2:763;5-5%, | 2:76-%ble | 2-75/p-76 | 2-76-%6lg | 2-76-%6lp | 2-76-7615 
French Fr..... | 13-622-14-027 | 13-69',-3, | 13-69%4-!9 13-6914-, 13-69-69! | 13-687%-69'g | 13-6859 
Swiss Fr. ..... 11 -94-12-547_ 12-O09'g-—3, | _ | 12-087, 'g 12-09!g—3, 12-09-G9!,4 12-08!>-3, 
Belgian Fr.... | 137-96- 139-77!- | 139° 139: 139-60- 139-62!.- 139°57!2- 
| 142-05 82!, | 75 75 65 67! 62! 
Dutch Gid.... 9-99-10-29 10-04!.-', | 10-04!g—3, 10 -04-04!,4 10 -043g—5g 10 -043,-5, 10 -0374-04's 
W.Ger.D-Mk. | 11-04-11 -36 11091334 | 11-09!2~34 11 -09t4—l5 11 0939-53 11-O9tg—tp | 1091p 
Portug. Esc. .. | 79-0034-82-00!> 80-15-25 | 80-15-25 80-15-25 80-15-25 | 80-15-25 | 80-15-25 
Italian Lire ... | 1725-1775 173414-34 | 17341 4-34 1734! 4-34 1734-34! 1733!2-34 1733! 44 
Swedish Kr... | 14°27!2-14-70 14-4234-43 | 14-42!4-'p a, 14-41-41', | 14-4114-41', 14-403,-4! 
Danish Kr. ... | 19-06!,-19-62 19-36-36', | 19-36-36! 19- '4 19 -36-36', | 19- 3534-36 19+ 3534-36 
Norwegian Kr. | 19-71-20-30!, | 20-007 -Ol'g | 20-007%-Ol'g | 20-O1-01', | 20-01-01", | 20:00%-Ol'g | 20-00%,-01 

Cis * Official Limits One Month Forward Rates 
Se ee re lo-\gc. pm =| —_'9—3gc. pm 1,-3g¢. pm 15-3gc. pm 15-3gc. pm 7y6— 6C. pm 
PEE o< inace sche censaenan ly-'gc. pm =| Sig—3ygc. pm ig 16c- pm Sig igc. pm Sig igc. pm 'g—'gc. pm 
SE Dav ke wees hhc Cumeedkaed I!5-Ioc. pm 1!4-l9c. pm 1!4-!9¢. pm -Ic. pm Ic. pm 2-Ic. pm 
Swiss Fr. .... 3'4-3c. pm 3!4-3c. pm 3!3-3c. pm 3!4-3c. pm 3!4-3c. pm 315-3c. pm 
Belgian Fr.... can 15-10c. pm 15-10c. pm 15-10c. pm 15-10c. pm 17-12c. pm 17-12c. pm 
OE Sere eecee | 3lg-23ge. pm | 3'g-23gc. pm | 3'4-23gc pm | 3'4-234c. pm | 34 4-234c. pm | 3!g—259c. pm 
W. German D-Mk. ............. 3-2!'2pf. pm 3-2! apf. pm 3-2'opf. pm | 3'4-234pf. pm | 3'g-25gpf. pm | 234-2! apf. pm 
Three Months Forward Rates 
United States $........ besddne cs 15)6-13,¢c. pm } 156-13) gc. pm } 15) 6-13; 6c. pm | 15;¢-13)¢c. pm | 15yg—-13,¢c. pm | 1 lg! 'ac. Pm 
RRRINOR Bc ds odncessnesscevnse 4c. pm Hiue=!2 166 pm | '5ig—'3i gc. pm | 'Sy6—!3i gc. pm | '5;6-!3i 6c. pm Tota. pm 
SNES a.dk ioe acs<slechbe Oho snd 10! 4-934c. pm | 10!4-934c. pm | 10!'4-934c. pm | 10-9!ac. pm 10-9'oc. pm =| 97g—9%a¢. P” 
W. German D-Mk. ............. 9-Blapf. pm | 834-B8l4pf. pm | 834-Slapf. pm | 9!4-S3gpf. pm | 9-Blapf.pm | 834-8! «pf. pm 
Gold Price at Fixing 
Price (s. d. per fine oz.) ......... 250/10 250/10 se 250/10!2 251/O'4 251/- 
» Co ee De i begs i 35:06 35-06 aed | 306 35-06 35-06 
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The following list shows the most recent dates on which each statistical page appeared. 
BRITISH 
. Prices and Wages......... This week Cternel Trade io. . ce cicccs Apr. 8th 
Prices and Wages Manpower and Output.... Apr. 22nd Industrial Profits.......... Apr. 29th 
= OVERSEAS 
, Western Europe.......... Apr. 15th United States............. May 6th 
1958 1959 | 1960 1960 1961 
3 Unit —— . ~-— A - - 
mid-June May 3 | May 10 | May I7 | Apr. 18 | Apr. 25 May2 | May? | May 16 
‘ | | 
WORLD PRICES | | | | | 
aia rer 1958=100 | 100 97 98 100 | 100 100 97 97 | 98 | 97 97 
BREE Peer iy Ue ce PRTC ETT RE = 
oh MMS 006 ck, cack AtEal 09 ck. acon il 100-0 95-8 | 93-0 96-3 | 94:9 | 94-9 95-4 95:4 | 96-0 | 94-7 94-2 
9 SS cad 6 VER Nas Greene dwedseen cede * 104-2 95:3 | 9:7 99-1 99-8 | 99-6 105-8 105-6 | 107-8 107-4 107-2 
FUE coe Scwacs desaides ccvodeseestees ” 101-2 113-0 | 122-4 127-5 122-4 | 121-1 114-1 114-1 115-6 118-1 119-3 
2 chelate 2 ne neni peapficacitipsnesnpilestsinasatiteanesintily 
Monthly averages 1960 1960 1961 
5 - _ —_—— — -— ———_—____—— —— _ SER ED 
as iss | 1959 | 1960 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. 
3 @Materials used in: ie eae eae 5 at aig, 
8 All manufacturing industries .......... 1954=100 | 100-8 101-7 | 101-8 102-9 102-5 102-6 101-0 | 100-6 100-7 100-8 | 101-2 
Mechanical engineering............+-- a 123-5 124-5 126-2 125-9 125-7 126-5 126-0 126-6 127-0 127-6 | 127-7 
4 SiGe) GIBEIITY onc ccccecesccecae - 114-5 115-6 116-8 116-8 117-0 117-1 116-7 116-7 116-9 117-3 | 117-4 
— § Building and civil engineering ........ 4 114-2 113-4 115-1 114-2 114-3 114-6 116-2 116-4 116-8 117-3 117-4 
000. House a wdetivedes Santuecees *” Wi-9 111-0 114-0 112-5 112-7 113-2 115-8 116-3 | 116-6 117-2 117-3 
1 on Mroducts of : 
ae > PRES | Waed | WES | aes | WS | AE | tts | ate | wes | use | ee 
Chemicals and allied trades........... RP . . . . . . . . . . 5: 
va oa EE EEE Tee eee ee is 129-9 129-0 128-5 128-3 128-1 128-3 128-6 128-9 | 128-9 128-9 128-9 
FeO PE ob ac esc b Sipe ccidécees - 97-9 96-0 100-8 98-9 99-5 100-1 102-9 103-4 103-8 104-4 104-4 
—— M Food manufacturing..........s.eeee0. “i 104-9 106-9 106-9 107-0 | 106-2 106-1 107-4 106-7 106-4 106-3 107-0 
silt ommodities : 
= GN, FHF Cs cccwccewissiccescnace “ 76-8 68-6 75-0 74-7 73-2 72-8 75-9 75-8 75:8 75-9 76-1 
of 4 3 BR ere ” 72-4 76-6 76-3 78-2 80-2 82-5 71-9 71-6 74:2 74:4 74°5 
Max. Mf Rubber, No. | RSS, one month future. a 118-2 148-1 158-0 168-2 172-3 173-7 126-1 123-9 118-0 125-1 128-4 
ate’ Bi Softwood, imported.........sseeeeees i 102-1 95:4 | 104-9 | 101-7 | 102-6 | 103-2 | 107-1 | 107-3 | 107-3 | 107-5 | 107-5 
- Copper, ex-warehouse ............+5- » 79-4 95-6 | 99-0 106-2 101-9 105-5 92:9 88-5 90-0 90-6 92-2 
8 B uk RETAIL PRICES Jan. 17, 
PTs 6x5 oc aeeuethenes aeeacoes 1956=100 109-0 109-6 110-7 109-9 109-7 | 110-3 112-2 112-3 112-3 | 12-7 113-3 
31 SP eer rere srr rrr ee pe 107-1 108-2 107-4 107-4 106-8 | 106-6 108-1 | 107-7 107-5 107-4 eee 
52 | 
36 PN Foti Coles ce bee acrissedend 1938 =1002 = 2 fo = bs | = = = = = | 282 
re ha otek Laid), 5 405 deci 4 | Bia 
54 Bi Housing .......... ‘i 172 180 186 182 183 | 186 is8 | 189 190 190 
g I xs cabo bots kivlnx ue men ‘if 269 268 271 270 270 271 273 274 274 275 
4s Fuel and light - 281 284 291. 295 295 295 31t | 312 313 313 
ee : | 2] B] 2] 8] B| 2| 8) 8| S| 8 
PD iehve ss cicetyadeeseubedsaxeues “ 
42 PRE casita cuRves boadeae none a ‘J 428 428 444 429 429 449 449 449 449 449 
S rchasing power of £ (based on all 
éi consumer spending).........seeeeeees 1938= 100 36 36 35 36 36 36 35 35 35 35 
9 GYK TERMS OF TRADE 
50 port prices : 
NN verti Gh id ohiss aoc &H4s C0 R0004s's 1954=100 99 98 99 100 99 99 9 | 98 97 97 
secured f00d, drink and tobacco............. a 97 98 97 98 96 95 8 | 97 94 95 
offer for ve WITTE eB cidints cece ngscvee . 2 = 2 p a h.. = = = 7 
PEVEED cceccccecosctecsccccccscccevese - 
vn’ Manufactured goods...........cccce. 101 104 107 108 108 108 107 107 107 107 
_._ }xport prices : 
ME Us cueaNechadcuntaas xe tens a 110 109 it itl il 112 ie 112 112 112 
ti RCUOES 6 occccostevtepiccese a il it 114 113 13 114 114 | 114 15 15 
DS PERS CSUNELC HEGRE CLoaReomse™ ; 118 1S 118 15 113 119 18 | 118 9 Ws | 
Engineering products ..............+- * 115 117 120 121 121 121 120 121 122 121 
~# Textiles (excluding clothing).......... ju 101 98 102 98 101 99 104 105 107 106 | 
y 17 erms of trade: 
Ratio of import to export prices ..... ip 90 - 90 89 90 89 88 88 88 87 87 
ie | 
ek sap shi hing freight... | t960=100) 90-4 | 96-9 | 100-0 | 104-6 | 102-5 | 105-4 | 105-3 | 103-7 | 106-0 103-2 | 106-9 
1B 1-3, p shipping freights......... eke = 106 
73 
7 vy wank WAGES ‘ 
kly wage rates: Jan. 31, 
errr rrr 1956=100] 114-0 117-0 120-0 118-5 | 119-0 119-6 122-2 | 123-4 123-7 123-9 
RPE RE RL eae s 113-8 | 116-8 119-7 118-2 | 118-7 119-4 121-9 | 123-1 123-4 123-6 | 
Mahi coneG dees kddsceoeess hades - 114-0 | 117-0 120-8 119-1 120-0 120-4 122-7 | 123-5 123-6 124-0 | 
RR re mr Set” 115-8 119-0 123-2 120-7 121-2 121-8 126-3 | 128-4 128-7 129-0 | 
ept., ae 
All workers....... Ldiipennwiayaaseta 1939= 100 296 304 317 308 309 311 318 321 321 322 
y earnings (5) : 
D, « Chbueh onde b calves baccb viet wets s. d. 256 8 | 271 1 | 290 8 ue 7 282 «| ” 
amon (600) GUNG)... icc cescccccce ee 134 | | 140 11 | 148 4 jaa ose 145 0 inn éce “~ 
SD CU tlinilndnestonevesaieidedina os 112 0 | 117 6 | 130 0 die a 123 1 «as és in a | 
2c. pm ME Girls (4)....., Baa oewakstcehenne Ooo ee 8 9 9 10 96 10 <a in 4 sad “on on ant 
25gc. pm Oct., 
2'4pl. PRB AM Workers. ...ccccccccccccceseccces 1938= 100 408 429 454 oi aaa 443 
Men... Ginannneignaiulteleaee’ of 372 392 421 ons ‘i 409 
=| 'gc. pm 
ght 7” (') For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout by 1-534. (2) The interim index of retail prices has been linked back to 1938 with the aid of 


-g\ «pf. pm Glculations made by Professor R. G. D. Allen for the London and Cambridge Economic Service. (3) For a rough conversion to basis of June, 1947, multiply throughout 
by 1-561. (4) In general males under 21 and females under 18 years of age. “) Surveys made twice a year; annual figures relate to October survey. (6) index 
revised and rebased on 1958= 100 (see The Economist, January 7, 1961, page 59). (7) Revised series. (8) The series has been revised by the Chamber of Shipping to reflect 

BIE i more up-to-date pattern of tramp shipping movements and uses the average freights in 1960 as the basis of comparison; 1958 and 1959 figures on the old basis of 
\982= 100 have been linked to 1960=100 by multiplying by 1-348, freights in 1960 being considerably lower than they were in 1952. 
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APPOINTMENTS 


THE 
ELECTRICITY COUNCIL 


require an 


ASSISTANT 
STATISTICIAN 


in the 


Utilisation Research Section of 
Commercial & Development 
ae at Winsley Street, 
Functions. of the Section 
include investigations into 
development of electrical 
demand of domestic; com- 
mercial, industrial, etc., con- 
sumers; use. of appliances ; 
consumers’ attitudes and 


opinions, etc., employing statis- 


especially 
multiple- 


tical techniques ; 
sample surveys and 
regression analysis. 

Candidates should preferably 
hold a degree in Statistics, or 
Statistics and Mathematics and 
have had appropriate experience 
in application of _ statistical 
methods. Knowledge of the 
electricity supply industry would 
be an advantage. 


®Salary within £1,345-£1,780 
p.a. inclusive, according to} 
qualifications and experience. 


Applications, stating age, 
qualifications, experience, pre- 
sent position and salary, to 
E. Landucci, The Electricity 
Council, Winsley Street, W.1, by 
June 10, 1961. Quote Ref. 
ECO/ 113. 


BBC 


Ability 
Essential 





REQUIRES Chinese 
Assistant with 
to 
qualifications: first-class spoken and 
written Chinese, good knowledge and under- 
standing of English, ability to translate accur- 
ately with speed and good style from English 
into Chinese and to read acceptably at the 
microphone. Radio or journalistic experience 
desirable. Age 25 to 40. 


perfect 


Selected candidates 


Kuoyu. | 
speak Cantonese advantageous. | 


Programme | 


will be required to take translation and voice | 


test. Appointment for 
exceeding five years. Salary £1,225 p.a. Pros- 
pects of promotion. Requests for application 


forms (enclosing addressed enyclope and quot- 


ing reference 61.G.224 Ect) should reach 
Appointments Officer, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, within five days. 


amenities and fringe benefits, 
Applications, 


Welwyn Garden City. 


At present, 
and operates 21 canteens. 
the factories, 
and proved organising ability. 
advantage. 


scheme. 


and experience, togethe: 
The Chairman 
Industrial Estates 
3 Woodside Place, 
Glasgow, C.3, 


limited period not | 


Market Research Assistant required in busy and expanding Market 
Evaluation Department to undertake a wide variety of stimulating 
research, statistical and analytical work. Challenging opportunity 
for young man with relevant qualifications and experience, prefer- 
ably in the branded products field. 


Good commencing salary, progressive salary scale and excellent 


INDUSTRIAL ESTATES MANAGEMENT CORPORATION 
FOR SCOTLAND 


‘inathinaae are invited for the post of GENERAL MANAGER to the Corporation. 
The General Manager is responsible to the Corporation for 
execution of ali the duties applicable to the office. 
the Corporation administers some 20,000,000 square 
340 tenancies of factories on 21 industrial estates and 40 individual sites in Scotland, 
It also has a large technical and maintenance department 
among whose duties it is to provide space heating and process steam for most of 


Applications, containing full details of the candidate's age, 
© with the names and addresses of three referces, 
submitted in six copies to the undersigned, not later than May 31, 


Management 


BRIGHTON TECHNICAL 
COLLEGE 


Principal: G. E. Watts, C.B.E., M.A., 
Ph.D.(Cantab.), B.Sc.(Lond.), F.R.LC. 

Required for September Ist : 

ASSISTANT (GRADE B) in ACCOUNT- 
ANCY AND OFFICE ORGANISATION to 
teach to final professional standard. Ability to 
offer Costing an advantage. Degree or pro- 
fessional qualification essential. 

Salary : £700 x £27 10s. — £1,150, plus train- 
if appropriate. 


ing and graduate allowances 
for approved 


increments may be allowed 
experience, 
Further particulars and forms of application 
from the undersigned to be retutned to the 
Principal, Brighton Technical College, Richmond 
Terrace, Brighton, by Monday, June 5, 1961. 
W. G. Stone, 
Director of Education, 
54 Old Steinc, 
_ Brighton. _ 


STANDARD _ TELEPHONES 
CABLES LIMITED 


AND 


have a vacancy for an intelligent 


REPRESENTATIVE 


for the London and S.E. counties area. 

He .would advise existing and poten- 
tial customers on the feasibility, cost 
and other aspects of electronic data 
processing. In. addition he would 
explore within his area the possibilities 


of commercial and industrial applica- 
tions of computer techniques and 
E.D.P. 


Familiarisation training will be given. 


Applicants must have a degree, an 
accounting qualification or the equiva- 
lent and have previous experience in 
accounting, manufacturing control or 
commercial work. Experience of sales 
work would be an advantage but is not 
essential. Minimum age 25. Starting 
salary depending on experience and 
qualifications. Non-contributory pension 
scheme 


Send brief relevant details to 
Manpower Section, 
Personnel Department, 
Telephones and 
Limited, 
House, Aldwych, 
W.C.2, 


Standard Cables 


Connaught London, 


Quoting Ref. VVB/R 


PPLICATIONS are invited to fill a vacancy 
in this 
English is the official language 


for a qualified young economist 
headquarters, 
of the Association. 


These should be accompanied by a curriculum 
vitae and addressed to the Chief of Personnel. 
EUROPEAN FREE TRADE ASSOCIATION, 


32 Chemin des Colombettes, Geneva. 


THE INSTITUTE OF RACE 
RELATIONS 


The vacancy will occur on October Ist 
of Deputy Director on a salary of £1,200 
to £2,000 according to age and experi- 
ence. Should have graduated in history. 
psychology or social sciences. Duties : 
To represent Director in absence, to 
edit a journal, lecture and conduct 
seminars. Closing date for application 
June 14th. References with application. 
Further particulars from the Institute, 
36 Jermyn Street, London, S.W.1. 
(REGent 0774.) 








stating age, educational background, qualifications, 
experience, present position and salary to Director of Personnel, 
Nabisco Foods Limited (formerly The Shredded Wheat Co. Ltd.), 


the organisation and 


feet involving 


The essential qualifications for the appointment are a wide administrative experience 
Technical qualifications of a specialised nature are 
not essential, but administrative experience of industrial estates would be a considerable 


The commencing salary for the post will be £3,400 rising to £3,900 per annum. 
The successful applicant will be required to join the Corporation’s superannuation 


qualifications, record 
should be 
1961. 


Corporation for Scotland 
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have been retained to advise 
on this appointment. 






DIRECTOR OF MARKETING: 


for a company manufacturing a wide range of fast moving 
packaged consumer products in the marketing of which over 
£2 million is spent annually on advertising and sales promotion. 
This is a new appointment to strengthen the marketing and sales 
operations in a highly competitive field. 


The Director of Marketing will be responsible for all advertising. 
sales and marketing in the domestic and export fields and will 
answer to the Managing Director. The company operates an 

‘ unusual and attractive profit sharing scheme and the initial 
remuneration would be between £6,000 and £7,500. 


Candidates. must have held successfully, for at least three. years, 
a top advertising/sales/marketing position in a company selling 
nationally advertised consumer products. Earlier experience must 
include (i) a period on the road, (ii) at least three years handling 
a sales force, (ili) working in an advertising agency on the account 
executive and marketing side. An arts degree is most desirable. 
Applicants must not be over 45. Please send brief details in 
confidence quoting reference S.5200 to W. Elton Davies. 



















In no circumstances will a candidate's identity be disclosed to 
our client unless he gives permission after a confidential interview 
at which he will be given full details of the appointment. 
MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17 Stratton Street, London, W.1. 










UNI 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW | 


ASSISTANTSHIP IN POLITICS 


THE ECONOMIST INTELLIGENCE 
LTD 


has a vacancy for a graduate to work in one o 




















































































Applications are invited for an Assistantship its research departments on a long-term study P 
| in Politics. Salary scale : £800-£950 per annum. of certain industries throughout the world ; 
| Initial salary according to experience and quali- Applicants should be not more than 28 an 5 
| fications. F.S.S.U. and family allowance benefits. _ should have a good honours degree, not nece 
| - Applications (3 copies) should lodged, not | sarily in economics, Fluent French is essential os 
| later than 10th June, 1961, with the under- | and German or other languages would be « Ul 
| signed, from whom further particulars may be ots ne Detailed applications | should be seq 

obtained. ROBT. T. HUTCHESON ** Research ae EIU, 22 Ryder Stree 
| Secretary of University Court. | Loadon, S.W.1 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST li 
an ° ° St 
Annual Postal Subscription by ordinary mail £4 . 10; overseas £5 
re 
By air see below . 
m 

Subscriptions to many countries can be sent either by direct second-class airmil—m — 

or in bulk by air freight for onward posting from central distribution point. 

Airmail is invariably more expensive but usually quicker by about 24/48 hous — 

Where only one service is shown this is because the alternative is either no 

available or not recommended. i 

4 
7 | by 
Airmail | Air Freight Airmail | Air Freight € 

Australia............ £10 6s. BOOM io edasecrtees £10 6s. | = In 

NED cx scan ss G0 _— | $25.01 or £9 | jordan............ ce hei _ Tr 

eR £9 Os. 5 a | Pare eer £7 Ss. | — 

RNAS keh 6 peceumae’ £10 6s. Pe. ts £9 Os. — Ne 
[Se POD 66 sce dpen £9 Qs. £7 1 10s. || New Zealand ...... £10 6s. a A 

PEs claduass sane £7 15s. _ RN Acces <alP £9 Os. | £6 10s 

Oe I a £6 Os. a) eet eS £9 Os. | — hs 
Se ee £9 Qs. £6 10s. | Philippines ......... £10 6s. | = sic 
| Gibraltar, Malta ..... £5 Os. — || Rhodesia (N. & S.). £9 Qs. | = < 
| Hongkong........... — | £8 15s. | South Africa ....... £9 Os. £7 10s. Tc 
PN cae chess caathee £9 Qs. | £7 10s. South and Central | z 
[ORES 5 <isOxeieied £9 Qs. America ......... £9 Os. | - bo 
= rere £7 15s, _ ND 2:5 a bets Saks £7 Ss. | £6 5s Di 
Ce VE ee ee £7 15s. YT Se ore | $25 or 9 At 

NE ve ke ev coot oe £7 15s. | West Indies ........ £9 Os. | — 7 

SOME PRINCIPAL OVERSEAS SUBSCRIPTION AGENTS: AUSTRALIA: John F 

. 50 Miller Street, Sydney, New South Wales. BELGIUM: i; a. suy 

. 71 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Brussels. BRAZIL: J. de Croze no 
Mexico 70, s/1110, Rio de Janeiro. CANADA: Wm. Dawson Subscription Service. 587 Mout! 

Pleasant Road, Toronto 7, Ontario. CEYLON: The Lake House Bookshop, 100 Parson C 

Colombo. DENMARK: Ejnar Munksgaard, 6, Norregade. Copenhagen & yor 

G. Avatis. 8 Ibrahim El Lakani, Heliopolis, Cairo. FINLAND: Akatccminet tes 

Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskato, Helsinki. FRANCE: W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivol Co 

Paris. GERMANY: W._E. Saarbach, Gertrudenstrasse 36. Koln 1; H. Brau muelle: Str 

Karistrasse 34, Hamburg 22. GHANA: Travel Service, Ltd.. P.O. Box 401, Accra, GREECE 

Librairie Kauffman, 28 Rue de Stade. Athens. HOLLAND: Van Gelderen, Hoofdkaniow 

N.Z. Voorburgwal, 142, Amsterdam-C. HONGKONG: The Advertising &. Publicity Burew 

Ltd., 701-706 Marina House. INDIA: Patrika Syndicate Private Ltd., Gole Market. Ne 

Delhi 1, or 12/1A Lindsay Street, Calcutta 16. IRAN: Iranian Amalgamated Distributio 

Agency, Avenue Shah, 62 Yaghma Street, Teheran. IRAQ: Coronet Bookstore, Merjan Buildint 

Southgate, Baghdad. ISRAEL: Weiss’ Subscriptions, 22 Allenby Road, Tel Aviv. !TALY 









Messaggerie Italiano, Via Lomazzo 52 Milan 12. ‘JAPAN: Maruzen & Co., P.O. Box 
Tokyo Central. JORDAN: Joseph I Bahous & Co., P.O. Box 66, Amman. 3 
African Standard, P.O. Box 30080, Nairobi. LEBANON : Librairie Antoine, A. N: 
Fréres, Rue de I’Emir, Bechir, Beirut. MALAYA: Messrs. Marican & Sons, Subscriptio 
Dept.. 74 Orchard Road, Singapore, 9. NEW ZEALAND: Gordon & Gotch (NZ) Ltd.. P 
Box 584, 75 Anzac Avenue, Auckland; Gordon & Gotch (NZ), Ltd., 4 Waring-Taylor Stree 
Wellington. NIGERIA: Atlas Nigeria Ltd.. 6 Labinjo Lane, P.M.B. 2120, Lass 
NORWAY: A/S Narvesens Litteraturtjeneste, P.O. Box 115, Oslo. PHILIPPINES ; Mori 
Corporation, P.O. Box 1451, Manila. POLAND: ARS Polona, Krakowski 
Przedmiescie 7, Warsaw. RHODESIA: Kingstons Ltd., P.O, Box 1498, Bulawayo, Southt 
i SOUTH AFRICA: American & Overseas Publications, B.O. Box 3025, Pot 
SPAIN: Distribuidora International, Duque de Sexto, 36, Apartado 9156, Madtil 
Box 156, Khartoum. SWEDEN: Wemneapten-Witians AB 
Nordenflychtsvigen 70, Stockhoim. SWITZERLAND: Agence Aeberhard, Case . 
Transit. TANGANYIKA: The Tanganyika Standard, P.O. Box 33, Dar es Salaam. Tt RKEY! 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istklal Caddesi, Beyoglu-Istanbul. UGANDA: East African Standat 
P.O. Box 1656, Kampala. UNITED STATES: British Publications Inc.. 30 East 60th Sirtt 
York 22, N.Y.; Eastern News Distributors Inc., 306 West llth Street, New York |! 
’.; The Economist, National Press Building, Washington 4, D.C.; National Publicalie® 
0., 4055 Wilshire Bivd.. Angeles 5, California. VENEZUELA: Distribuidora Santi 
C.A., Quinta Oasis, Segunda ‘Sennen, Sens. Urbanizacion Guaicaipuro. Apartado 
. Caracas. 
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FINANCIAL NOTICES 





NORANDA MINES, LIMITED 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
NOTICE is hereby given that an interim divi- 
one of Fifty Cents (50c) per share, Canadian 
‘unds, 





AINSBURY'S 





: NORANDA MINES, LIMITED, payable 
require June 15, 1961, to Shareholders of record 
May 15, 196}. 







By Order of the Board, 
Cc. H. WINDELER, 
Secretary. 





Two Statisticians/ 
Economists 





Toronto, Ontario. 
April 28, 1961. 











For other appointments 












for the following work at their Seta 
Headquarters at Blackfriars, London ae 





With reference to their announcement dated 


Post 1. To provide the Company’s buying departments with statisti- Daae te Todk etal tke FINAL DIVIDEND 








cal information as to production and consumption trends of agricul- 
tural products (primarily dairy, meat and poultry). 

Post 2. To carry out investigations into the potentialities of retail 
markets with a view to assessing the trade in areas where e 
Company is not represented. 

Candidates should be graduates, preferably in statistics, mathematics 
or economics, aged 25 to 35 with relevant commercial experience. 
Salary will depend on age, qualifications and experience, but will not 
be less than £1,200 pér annum. 


These posts are permanent and there is a contributory pension scheme. 


Applications, giving full details of age, qualifications and experience, 
should be addressed to: 


The Personnel Manager S/E 


J. SAINSBURY LTD 


Stamford House, Stamford Street, Blackfriars, S.E.1 


for the year 1960 on the shares of Fis, 20 
registered in the United Kingdom section 
the Amsterdam Register, N. M. 


Company ind by ede! 
Maatschappij, N.V., Amsterdam, 
Agent, to announce that the rate of exchange 
fixed for the payment of the dividend is 
Fis. 10.04§4=£1. The gross amount of the 
dividend will be £0 5s. 11.669d. per share and 
the amount of the 15 per cent. Netherlands 
Dividend Tax £0 Os. 10.750d. per share 

New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 

May 17, 1961. 






















N. M. Rothschild and Sons announce that the 
General Meeting of Shareholders of Royal 
Dutch Petroleum Company on May 15, 1961, 
have decided to declare a total dividend in 
cash of Fis. 5.25 per share in respect of the 
financial year 1960 to be paid on each of the 
73,839,408 ordinary shares outstanding at 
December 31, 1960. The amount of Fis. 5.25 
includes the interim dividend of Fis. 2.25 which 
was made payable in October, 1960. 

Furthermore it was decided that from the 


















ordinary shares outstanding on December 31, 









































































UNI ° i 960, a 10 per cent distribution be made in 
— for the. appointment of Assistant | DUNDEE TECHNICAL COLLEGE ordinary shares of the company, which will 
onc vl to the Research ‘Officer of the Institute of | DEPARTMENT OF MANAGEMENT AND a Soe eee Ge oem Se 
' SwAll Practitioners in, Advertising, some typing essen- HIGHER COMMERCIAL STUDIES es THE “Gn ° DIVIDEND now becoming 
28 an a Salone Some, konten 8 wi = The Board of Governors invites applications | P@yable amounts to 
L neces s tae for the post of LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING Is. 150.— per bearer certificate for 50 shares, 
seat CT, ., | Candidates, preferably graduates, must hold an Fis, 15.— per bearer certificate for 5 shares, 
f TY 5 an 
ono UNIVERSI OF BIRMINGHAM i and have Fis. 3.— per registered share respectively. 
+ Street FA 2 eae AND au: Lecturer (Grade D, £1,050 x £50 — A; On tht bean ives 
popticetions are tnvived for the newly estab- om- eer ae See ae oe. .. —— — . poets con 
ee o ae and Social ou" furnished accommodation may be May 18, 1961, at the office of N. M. Rothschild 
£5 Applications (three copies) naming three Application form and further particulars may | 224 Sons on business days, Saturdays excepted, 
referees, should sent by June 30, 1961, to | be obtained from the Clerk and Treasurer, | S¢tween the hours of 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 
the Registrar, The University, Edgbaston, | Institute of Art and Technology, 40 Belf Street. Payments will be made in sterling at the 
Birmingham, 15, from whom further particulars Dundee, to whom applications must be sub- | buying rate of exchange on Amsterdam current 
— may be obtained | mitted not later than May 3lst at 2 p.m. on the date on which the coupons 
irmail - ; 4 ore = serrendesed. In view of the fact that 
: ~ | guilder funds are ng prov’ y the company 
DOINKS. BUSINESS ‘AND PERSONAL for payment of this dividend the usual foreign 
hours. - _ - a San will be deducted from the 
Br not PUBL IC LECTURE | ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL | wd the case, s. shareholders 7? sesidoes 
A lecture entitled ‘“* Moneta Poli and : within the scheduled territories the paying 
Economic Growth” will be given, in English, | ADVISORY SERVICES: | investment coun- | dgent may, at the request of the authorised 
——— by M. Maurice Niveau, lecturer at the University | Sic ‘itqbors, Surveys and analyses on ccono- | depositary "presenting the coupons, pay the 
Freish (Mf Poitiers, at the French Institute, 15 Queens- | TRAINING SERVICES: short. courses ‘Ga | dividend in a different currency. Information 
rom berry Place, S.W.7, in conjunction with the | firms’ own offices)-on Business Economics, | ‘" this respect will be supplied by the paying 
a Institut de Science Economique Appliquée, on Investment: and Finance, Marketing, O and M. | 28¢Mt upon request. 
— Tuesday, May’ 23, 1961, at 6.15 p.m. etc. Write BARRON ASSOCIATES LTD.. | ,, Coupons must be accompanied by a declara- 
- (eee oe Sas eine oe oF aes, Wie ee ean 
a . —a OUR DAUGHTER “would enjoy finding her | responsibility that sufficient evidence has been 
— LMOST | oy ea, Temes eh sons | job through STELLA FISHER BUREAU | submitted to us that the securities from which 
6 ie and possibly complete and-with title pages and | in the STRAND. the coupons enumerated below have been 
— ene ill also be con- | Q@ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for | detached : 
= ao. = Pree ce ocean ia university ‘graduates and older students, | (@ ido not belong to residents of the Nether- 
- 7 fo te Thee Pree es i | as tee” —— eorss. Semen (ob) are provided with red export certificates 
7 Society” and almost any learned and scientific | Park Avenue, W.11. PARK 4654, issued by the Nederlandsche Bank. 
journals, Proceedings, ‘Transactions, etc. Also @ From the gross dividend the Netherlands 
on books: Collinson & Connell English-German | EXPERT POSTAL TUITION | except in the. pA ae a oe 
[6 15s Dictionary (a Penguin and Swan’s Anglo- 
S or £9 American Dictionary—several copies of each) for Examinations—B.Sc.(Econ.), Law, Account- | behalf 
= H. Pordes, 138 ‘ew Cavendish Street Laaise. | ancy, osting, Secretarial, Civil Service, tO testdense in the United Kingdom, provided 
i W.1. MUSeum 5250. - * | Management, Export, Commercial, General they lodge a _ Netherlands declaration 
‘ORGOT my wife’s birthday, lost my new | Céttificate of Education, etc. Also many prac- “ Inkomstenbelasting No. 
umbrella, a dog trampled my pet plants—a | tical (non-examination) courses in business sub- duplicate ; 





day of despair! Then a soothing glass of | J¢cts.—Write to-day for free prospectus and/or | (2) residents in the U.S.A.. provided they lodge 






; advice, mentioning examination or subjects in a Netherlands declaration. “* Inkomstenbe- 
ree TD Sherry, and a genial outlook which interested, to the Secretary (G9/2), lasting No. 92 V.S.” in duplicate, together 
. 5 with a single affidavit form “ Inkomstenbe- 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, 
ST. 


lasting No. 92a V.S 
No, LB. 92 V.S. 


*; however, where form 


SHOPPER’S GUIDE (10s. p.a.). It tells | ‘is signed, 


you how branded goods stand up to working 





PEN-EYED BUYING results from studying | 
| in virtue of an 





ALBANS 





tests; shows you how to spend wisely.—Write authorisation by the Inspector of Taxes at 
Consumer Council, Orchard House, Orchard or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, Amsterdam, by the bank presenting the 
umuellt: Street, W.1. London, E.C.4. Established 1910. coupons, and the share certificate(s) in 








; REECE 
dk antoor 
y Burea 
ket, New 
stribution 
Buildint 

ALY 


question is (are) in the custody of that bank, 

the production of form No. I.B, 92a V.S. 

(affidavit) is unnecessary ; 

(3) residents in Sweden, provided they lodge a 
Netherlands declaration ** Inkomstenbelasting 
No. 92 ZWE,” duly completed by the 
Swedish tax authorities ; 

(4) residents in Finland, provided they lodge a 
Netherlands declaration “* Inkomstenbelasting 
No. 92 FIN ” duly completed by the Finnish 
tax authorities ; 

(5) residents in Denmark, provided they lodge a 
Netherlands declaration “ Inkomstenbelasting 
No, 92 DEN,” duly completed by the Danish 
tax authorities; and 

(6) residents in France, in which case either a 
French declaration Model A signed by the 
shareholder with the certificate on the back 
duly completed by the appropriate French 
inspector of taxes or a French declaration 
Model B, in duplicate, duly completed and 
signed by an authorised French bank, must 
be provided. 

As regards holders resident in France, atten- 
tion is drawn to the fact that the regulations 
giving effect to the Franco-Netherlands tax 
convention provide that unless the Model A or 
Model B declaration referred to above is lodged 
when dividends are collected, dividend tax will 
be deducted and 
















WELSH COLLEGE OF ADVANCED TECHNOLOGY 





























DEPARTMENT OF MATHEMATICS 
Post Graduate Course in Operational Research (1 Year) 


Applications are invited for enrolment in the above course 
which will commence in September, 1961. The course is open 
to graduates and holders of a Diploma in Technology or a suitable 
H.N.C. or professional accountancy qualification. Full particulars 
can be obtained from the Head of the Department of Mathematics 
at the College, Cathays Park, Cardiff. 


ROBERT E. PRESSWOOD, 
Clerk to the Governors. 
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share premium reserve on cach of the 73,839,408 | 








HE COMMITTEE OF LONDON CLEAR- 
ING_ BANKERS.—The Committee of 
London Clearing Bankers announce that as 
from July 1, 1961, Branches of the Clearing 
Banks throughout England and Wales will be 
open to the public on Saturdays from 9 a.m, 
to 11.30 a.m, instead of 9.30 a.m. to 12 noon 
as at present. 

In the case of Town Clearing Branches in 
London the hours on Saturday will remain 
unchanged at 9 a.m. until 11.30 a.m. The hours 
of business for Sub-Branches and Agencies will 
continue to be at the discretion of the Bank 
concerned, 
BARCLAYS BANK LIMITED 
MESSRS. COUTTS & CO 
DISTRICT BANK LIMITED 
MESSRS. GLYN, MILLS & CO. 
LLOYDS BANK LIMITED 
MARTINS BANK LIMITED 
MIDLAND BANK LIMITED 
THE NATIONAL BANK LIMITED ¥ 
NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK LIMITED 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED 
WILLIAMS = 7 S BANK LIMITED 

R. H. ee Secretary. 

10 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3. 

_ May 1 961. 

~ THE CUNARD STSAM-SHIP COMPANY 


ED 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the 
TRANSFER BOOKS for ORDINARY STOCK 
will be CLOSED from May 31 until June 13, 
1961, both dates inclusive. 
y Order of the Board, 
H. M, GOULDEN, 
Secretary. 
Offices: Cunard Building, Liverpool. 
May 18, 1961. 


~ ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM COMPANY 


whatever of reclaiming this tax. 

In cases (2), (3), (4), (5) and (6) above the 
usual affidavit certifying non-residence in the 
United Kingdom will also be required if pay- 
ment is to be made without deduction of 
United Kingdom income tax. 

Coupons must be left for an appropriate 
period for examination and must be handed in 
personally. Coupons cannot be paid through 
the post. 

Coupons must be listed in triplicate on special 
forms, embodying the declaration referred to 
above, which can be obtained on application. 


B. On the registered shares: 


As to the shares registered in the United 
Kingdom section of the Amsterdam register, 
the following arrangements have been made for 
the payment of the dividend amounting to 
Fis. 3.— per registered share (nominal value 
Fis. 20). 

May 15, 1961, is the date for the fixing of 
the sterling amount of the dividend on the 
basis of the sterling-guilder rate of exchange 
current in Amsterdam on that date, 

May 23, 1961, will be the record date. Share- 
holders registered at the close of business on 
that date will be entitled to receive the dividend. 

On or before June 16, 1961, dividend warrants 
will be posted by the transfer agent, Neder- 
landsche Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., Amster- 
dam, to shareholders registered in their books 
on the record date. 

further announcement will be made as 
soon as possible giving the rate of exchange, 
the amount of the dividend in sterling per share, 
and the amount of the 15 per cent Netherlands 
dividend tax in sterling per share. 

2. DISTRIBUTION OF 10 PER CENT IN 
SHARES on the ordinary shares in issue on 
ee 31, 1960, in new bearer or registered 

ares, 


A. On the bearer shares: 


Holders of bearer share certificates will 
receive their rights to the distribution in shares 
against surrender of dividend coupon No. 123. 


B. On the registered shares: 


Holders of shares registered in the Amsterdam 
register (including the United Kingdom section 
thereof) and in the register at The Hague (in 
respect of which no share certificates are in 
circulation) have already been notified of the 
manner in which they may claim the distribution. 

After the record date, holders of shares of 
Amsterdam registry will receive their rights to 
the distribution in shares in the form of dividend 
coupons Series C or, should they so elect, as 
far as possible in the form of certificates for 
shares of Amsterdam registry and the remainder 
in the form of dividend coupons Series C. 

To five dividend coupons Series C the same 
rights shall be attached as to one dividend 
coupon No. 123 pertaining to a_ certificate 
evidencing five bearer shares. Authorised 
depositaries holding coupons No. 123 and/or 
Series C coupons may present them at the 





there will be no possibility | 


office of Rothschild and Sons for 
exchange for new shares to bearer. 

Dividend coupons No. 123 and Series C may 
also be exchanged for shares registered in the 
Amsterdam register or in the New York register, 
in which case they should be sent to Neder- 
landsche Handel-Maatschappij, N.V., Amsterdam, 
= to the Chase Manhattan Bank, New York, 

appropriate. In the former case presentation 

ederlandsche Handel-Maatschappij, 
yi a a may be made through the inter- 
mediary of N. M. Rothschild and Sons. 

Residents of the Netherlands are not eligible 
to be registered as the holders of shares 
registered in the U.K. section of the Amsterdam 
register or in the New York register. 

Coupons from a minimum of 50 shares or 
a multiple thereof must be lodged if new bearer 
shares are required and from a minimum of 
10 shares or a multiple thereof if registered 
shares are required. 

Series C coupons may be amalgamated with 
coupons No. 123 in order to make up the 
appropriate number required for presentation 
but fractions of a share will not be issued. 
Coupons must be listed in triplicate on special 
forms which are available from N. M. Rothschild 
and Sons, and must be left for an appropriate 
period for examination. 

Further information is obtainable from N. M. 
Rothschild and Sons, New Court, St. Swithin’s 
Lane, London, E.C.4. 

May 16, 1961. 
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An insurance service... 


may be summarised in a few words Canada 


@ Expert advice on all insurance problems 
@ Prompt and courteous attention 


@ Fair and generous claims settlements Business Opportunities 


For more than a century our service has been based on Over 900° branches of this bank 
these maxims and if YOU have need of a first-class from coast to coast offer excellent 
insurance service why not consult us. facilities for exploring business 

opportunities anywhere in Canada. 


London Offices: 
6 Lothbury, £.c.2 
2 Cockspur Street, s.w.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE hn iy cn 


COMPANY LIMITED Over 1,000 branches in Canada, the Caribbean 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE * LONDON ° EC2 : area and South America 


ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 


the next step... 


The next step, after you have qualified or secured. your 
first appointment, is to decide what you are going to do 
about a Bank. 

When business responsibilities increase, you will need 
experienced friends in the City to whom you can turn 
for practical knowledge and advice on all sorts of business 
and financial problems. 

At Glyn’s you can expect a really personal banking 
service, and that will include a statement of account to suit 
your own requirements, 


. . . telephone 
Mansion House 5400 Extension 101 


67 Lombard Street - E.C.3 
x Fleet Street - E.C.4 
Kirkland House - Whiteltall - S.W.1 
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the cigarette that goes with success 


Se 


on 
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BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
STATE EXPRESS 


x 
CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS 
ARDATH TOBACCO CO LTO 


In standard cartons or Flip-Top packs of 20, and in the popular 25's flat boxes ~~ 
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Did you know that 


this nut 


could buckle your business ? 


Chia de 
CSA da 





A steam loco-type crane runs 
on a track. If the track is faulty 
—lf, for example, a nut is loose 
on afish-plate, chair, or sprag, 
a travelling crane may wobble, 
tilt, and topple, to end up over- 
turned. The cost of such a 
mishap is impossible to pre- 
dict: while it may be measured 
in time lost, profits lost, it 
could also very possibly spell 
a life lost. 


Vulcan know 


Cranes overturn for a number of reasons—most 
often for a combination of reasons only discernible 
to the expert eye. That eye belongs to the Vulcan 
Engineer Surveyor. He not only knows where to 
look for the likely faults but is trained to see any 
potential danger spots in the immediate vicinity. 

Industrial accidents need never happen if he regu- 
larly inspects machinery—your machinery. The in- 
spection and protection of boilers and cranes, lifts 
and hoists is what Vulcan provide. Itis a specialist's 
job. Vulcan are the specialists. That’s why insur- 
ance brokers know that safety first is Vulcan first. 


Vulcan are specialists 


May we send you FREE ‘Vulcan’—a journal 
for all users of plant and machinery with 
reports of accidents and safety hints. Write 
to Dept. 17. 


THE VULCAN BOILER 


& GENERAL INSURANCE CoO. LTD. 
67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 
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Canadian 
Methods 





ar 


eS We know the difference 





Things are done differently in Canada. So. many 
factors, such as the geography and economy, have a 
great bearing on the way things are done in this rich, 
booming country. 

Knowing Canada and the Canadian method is our 
business. We’ve been an integral part of Canada for 
over 100 years. With 570 branches across the country, 
we can supply you with vital, up-to-the-minute infor- 
mation about Canadian trends, habits and conditions 
... information that could save you costly mistakes. 


FREE BOOKLET 


“The Bank That Knows Canadian Business’ is a booklet 
describing the complete facilities of ‘‘The Bank’’ in Canada. It 
also contains facts and growth predictions pertaining to Canada’s 
future. For your copy, write or call our Business Develo t 
Representative, Mr. W. H. Browning, 3 King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. 





Lisi TORONTO-DOMINION EZUTY 


LONDON : 3 King William Street, E.C.4 - 103 Mount Street, W.1 

CHICAGO : 30 West Monroe Street - NEW YORK AGENCY : 45 Wall Street, N.Y.5 
570 Branches from Coast te Coast in Canada, Correspondents All Around the 
World. Incorporated in Canada With Limited Liability. 
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The Industrial Bank 
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Head Office: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 
New York Office: 30 Broad Street, New 
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Japan 


York 4, N.Y. 
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DAD-why do you 
save with the 

TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT ? 






For three good reasons, my boy! Firstly, the money 
J invest with them is really safe. Secondly, I get a Bonus 
because I'm a regular saver. Lastly, there is no difficulty 
in withdrawing my money whenever I want it. Yes, they 
help you in every possible way at the Temperance, 





Send for full details & Savings Brochure: Ref. R.6 


TEMPERANCE 
PERMANENT | 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


(Member of the Building Societies Association) 
223-227, Regent Street, London, W.1. Phone: REGent 7282 


Branches throughout the country « 








HANDEL-MAATSCHAPPIJ 


H. Albert de Bary & Co.N.V, 


HERENGRACHT 448-454 AMSTERDAM 





Our experienced 


Banking service 


is at the disposal of whoever trades with 


Holland 





o—-* 


A 
. 








let the BNS help you keep a 
“weather-eye” on business! 


Top-flight BNS economists regularly report on matters of current 
interest to businessmen in the bank’s Monthly Review. The 
BNS also publishes the “Canadian Business Guide’’—a brochure 
helpful to businessmen considering the establishment of com- 
mercial enterprises in Canada. Both these publications are 
obtainable Free from either of our two London branches — 
24-26 Walbrook, E.C.4 and 11 Waterloo Place, $.W.1, or our 
General Office, 44 King St. West, Toronto, Canada. 


THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 


CANADA «+ LONDON + NEW YORK » CHICAGO + THE CARIBBEAN 
CORRESPONDENTS THE WORLD OVER 





-INSUR 


YOUR 
INCOME 


National Insurance Statistics show that every day | out of every 27 
employed men between the ages of 30 and 65 are away from work 
on account of incapacity which has lasted more than six months. 


Sickness and accident strike without warning—YOU need to protect 
your earnings. 


INSURE 
YOUR 
INCOME 


with a permanent policy which cannot be cancelled on account 
of heavy claims. 


The 
ermanent 3, CAVENDISH SQUARE, 
Ae LONDON, W.1. 


Telephone: MUSEUM 1686 
(15 lines) 


nsurance Co. Ltd. 
Fill in the coupon below for full particulars. 
wo — eee —_—e_ww ae ee - 


| ae 
Address 
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Extending your business 


to AUST RALIA? 


If you are interested in the unrivalled 
opportunities offered by Australia’s widen- 
ing market and growing economy you are 
invited to consult us. We have a specialised 
Information Service in London~ whose 
expert advisory staff is always at your 
disposal. Full reports are available on all 
matters connected with business establish- 
ment. Upon request we will furnish, without 
obligation, an individually prepared survey 
of any industry. 

As a preliminary, why not send for.a copy 
of our free booklet ‘‘Australia—A Guide for 
New dancer crrendle 


Write, call or telephone 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(Incorporated in Victoria) 
CHIEF LONDON OFFICE: 


6-8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, E.C.2 
Telephone: MONarch 8070 


Ever Growing with 


its Customers 


Since 1873 


THE DAI-ICHI BANK.LTD. 


Tokyo, Japan 
branch net-work throughout 
the country 


For your information 
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Incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 


The Royal Exchange Assurance has 
for nearly two and a half centuries 
provided policies for every form of 
insurance requirement for the home 
or business life. 


Head Office at The Royal Exchange 
London, E.C.3 


‘Branches and Agencies throughout the 
United Kingdom and Overseas 


SWISS CREDIT BANK 
(Credit Suisse) 


Established 1856 
Capital and Reserves Swiss Francs 355,000,000 


With branches in all parts of Switzerland and also 
at 25 Pine Street, New York, and with correspon- 
dents throughout the world the Swiss Credit Bank, 
one of the oldest and largest in Switzerland, 
provides an efficient service for all kinds of banking 
transactions. 


196] 


1T 


I 


‘Dai-Ichi’ means First in everything in Japanese, so this 
bank is first in establishment and is: the first and the 
best banking friend of yours in your trade with Japan. 


Please address your enquiries to the Head Office 
in Zurich, or to: 


The United Kingdom Representative 
Robert J. Keller 
4 Tokenhouse Buildings, Kings Arms Yard, 
London, E.C.2. 


You will be assured of the most reliable sources of | 
business information on this country as well as 
satisfactory banking services. 


Affiliated Companies 
Overseas facilities 


New York Agency: 37 Wall St., New York 5, N.Y. 
Chicago Office : 38 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
London Office... : 1. -Royal- Exchange Ave.,-Lendon - --- 


Swiss American Corporation 
25 Pine Street, 
New York 


Credit Suisse (Canada) Ltd. 
1010 Beaver Hall Hill, 
Montreal 
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PORTRAIT OF A THINKING MAN 







Lu ‘ A A . } 
fhinking how wise he’s been to put his 
savings with a good Building Society 

- Many aman who sees how stocks and shares can fall is glad of 
his capital in the Burnley Building Society. This is one invest- 
ment that gives a good yield with absolute security. Interest is 
34%, tax paid, equal to £5 14.3d% at the standard rate of tax. 


Deposits in the Society are Trustee Investments. 
Assets exceed £66,000,000. Reserves exceed £2,700,000. 


BURNLEY BUILDING SOCIETY 
4 very good Building Society 


HEAD OFFICE: Burnley. LONDON OFFICE: 129 Kingsway, W.C.2 
6 MEMBER OF THE BUILDING SOCIETIES ASSOCIATION 
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everything a fine cognac brandy should be 


3-STAR 46/- V.S.0.P. 57/6 








investment Opportunities 
in Japan! 


In 1959 Japan attained the highest economic expansion of 
all the industrial countries of the world. Its gross national 
products that year increased by 16 per cent over the pre- 
vious year and has seen a yearly increase ever since. This 
upward trend has increasingly induced overseas invest- 
ments in Japanese securities. 


Daiwa Securities, as one of the four largest securities 
companies in Japan... capitalized at £8 million sterling 
and having 4,000 employees . ... is engaged in a wide range 
of business, acting as broker, dealer and underwriter of 
securities and distributor of investment trusts. The 
“pioneering spirit” which has been the motivating power 
behind its 60 years of expansion is still very predominant 
today. 


Make your money work for you in Japan's booming in- 
dustries by investing through expert and experienced 
hands. Forinvestment trusts, etc., write — 


THE DAIWA SECURITIES COMPANY, LTD. 
HEAD OFFICE: 8, 2-chome, Otemachi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
Tel: 231-6611 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Tel: BEekman 3-3622/3 
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NEW HEAD OFFICE 


The swift growth of our banking business in the 
20 years since foundation has culminated in the 
completion of our new Head Office Building on 
the 8th of May. The building is entirely occupied 
by the bank, and as such is expected to be the 


biggest in scale in Japan. 


We are confident that the best conceivable equip- 
ment and facilities will serve to better the quality 
and efficiency of our services throughout our whole 


operation. 
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THE TOKAI 
BANK, LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: NAGOYA, JAPAN 






174 OFFICES: 
Nagoya, Tokyo, Yokohama, Osaka, Kobe, Sapporo, 


and other major cities throughout Japan 


LONDON REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
107, Old Broad Street, London, E.C.2 


NEW YORK REPRESENTATIVE OFFICE: 
149 Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 
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The finest Scotch 
wherever you are! 





QUEEN ANNE 


RARE SCOTCH WHISKY 





Consult the 


CALEDONIAN 


For all classes of 


Insurance,,..... 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: ST. ANDREW SQ., EDINBURGH 
LONDON OFFICE: 5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches and Agencies 


throughout the world 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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sottish Midland 
arantee Trust Ltd 


two important finance houses 
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| Joined for strength and owned 
by two great banks 


Olds Discount 
Company Ltd 


3 are organized for expansion 


s Discount Company Ltd and Scottish Mailand Guarantee 
stLtd are both well-known and long-established concerns. 
it 1958 they have been linked to form a new group, Lloyds 


cottish Finance Ltd, itself jointly owned by Lloyds Bank 


the National Commercial Bank of Scotland. Capital has 
rt been increased, and now stands at £15,000,000. 
his grouping has proved its strength in the past year of 
ited demand. Thanks to a prudent and selective 
in accepting contracts, the group has main- 
d its earnings. Its assets have grown to over 
000,000, and it has taken steps to extend its 
lable overseas interests to Western Europe. 
many ways the two operating companies 


LLOYDS BANK LTD 







fit together to form a balanced whole. Traditionally, Scottish 
Midland Guarantee Trust Ltd has a large proportion of its 
hire purchase turnover in the fields of motor vehicles and in- 
dustrial equipment ; Olds Discount Company Ltd, while also 
doing a substantial vehicle business, has long been one of the 
leading companies in the financing of consumer durables, and 
in block discounting. Geographically, too, the group now has 
a well-spread network of more than 100 branches. 
With its record of rapid progress since its forma- 
tion, and with its ample financial backing, the 
new grouping has demonstrated both its strength 
in. difficult times and its capacity for future 
expansion. 


NATIONAL COMMERCIAL 
BANK OF SCOTLAND LTD 


Lloyds & Scottish Finance Limited 


Assets £100,C00,000 


Vigo House, Regent Street, London W.1 
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These pictures, fresh from the new 
EXPRESS DAIRY at Ruislip illustrate yet 
another case of faster public service 
(370,000 pintas daily) by the skilful 
co-ordination of fork trucks to speed up 
process and transport handling. 


...and the choice is again 


‘UNIVERSAL’ FORK LIFT TRUCKS 


& 500 per log 
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COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LTD, DEPT ( E ) COVE 
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